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PEEFACE. 

There  are  saj’s  an  old  saw,  familiar  to  thi^  writer  for  now 
more  than  halt  a century,  “ Two  sorts  of  good  ; good-for-some- 
thing,  and  good-for-nothing.”  It  is  not  for  the  wisdom  of  the 
saw  that  it  is  here  introduced,  but  for  its  remarkable  similarity  with 
a saw,  not  yet  distinctly  formulated  ; a saw  which  is  notSi  common 
saying,  but  a common  thinking  ; a “ pious  opinion,”  of  the  wa; 
winch  is  not  of  God,  in  the  least,  but  of  pious  “public  opinion 
and  which  unsaid  saw  is,  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  rights  ; rights 
that  are  right,  and  other  rights  that  are  wrong ; rights  which  are 
just,  and  others  which  are  unjust,  when  exercised.  And  these  are 
what  are  called  “ Property  rights ;”  of  which  one  kind  is,  the 
right  to  have  and  to  take  what  is  one’s  own,  and  the  other  the 
right  to  take  what  is  other  people’s. 

This  writer  was  never  entirely  convinced  of  the  fact  that  there 
really  were  iwo  sorts  of  good  ; and  is  more  than  dubious  of  the 
lact,  or  supposed  lact,  that  there  really  are  two  sorbs  of  Property 
rights  ; right-rights  and  wrong-rights  (or  rights  that  are  wrong)  ; 
and  in  the  present  treatise,  he  purposes  to  discriminate  as  well  as 
he  is  able  between  the  two;  and  to  point  out  the  great  differences 
between  these  similars.  He  confesses  to  a predilection  or  sort  of 
partiality  for  the  right-rights,  and  to  an  affection  of  the  contrary 
kind  and  called  “detestation”  for  the  other  sort;  and  that,  being 

at  times  liable  to  be  carried  away  by  these  feelings,  it  will  not  be 

to  him  at  least— surprising,  if  he  should  speak  in  disrespectful 
terms  of  the  latter  sort  of  “rights.”  He  mentions  this  only  as  a 
warning  to  genteel  readers,  if  any  such  should  read,  who  for 
themselves  or  for  their  friends  may  have  tender  “ interest  ” in  the 
maintenance  of  the  wrong-rights ; in  order  that  they  may,  if  they 
will,  spare  their  tender  feelings  by  “ reporting  progress  ” instead 
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PREFACE. 


I . . . 

:V,o(''r'iaking‘any,  in  reading  the,  to  them,  distasteful  arguments  and 
observations  likely  to  follow.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  writer 
may  hint,  pretty  plainly,  that  he  deems  certain  of  these  rights 
monstrous  absurdities  ; and  may  not  only  batter  them  with  solemn 
logic,  but  even  with  ridicule  ; probable  that  he  may  mock  them 
by  illustrations,  by  contrasts  and  by  parallelisms  which  may 
exhibit  their  absurdity  in  striking  lights  and  may  evoke  smiles 
or  even  laughter.  The  writer  desires  to  be  candid,  and  will  con- 
fess himself,  not  alone  to  Heaven,  but  to  such  “ genteel  readers  ” 
(real  or  supposititious  merely)  that  he  has  murderous  designs  upon 
their  absurd  friends  ; that  he  means — quite  regardless  of  their 
tender  feelings — of  his  malice  aforethought  to  kill  and  murder, 
to  the  best  of  his  small  ability,  all  he  can  of  these  absurdities  ; 
and  to  that  end  intent  and  purpose,  means  to  use  whatsoever  fair 
weapons  he  can  find,  and  finds  he  can  use. 

Eidicule  is  not,  according  to  this  writer’s  catechism,  any  test 
whatever  of  truth  ; and  therefore  he  makes  no  pretence  here  of 
testing  truth  by  it.  Eidicule  may  be,  in  itself  illogical ; may  be 
absurd  as,  or  absurder  than  the  thing  it  ridicules  ; may  be  silly, 
whilst  the  thing  ridiculed  is  the  opposite  of  silly  ; may  untruly 
present,  or  misrepresent,  the  good  thing,  as  being  an  evil  one,  or 
the  wise  saying  as  being  a foolish  saying.  The  writer  therefore 
will  try  not  to  be  silly — or  at  least  sillier  than  the  immortal  Bard 
of  Avon  when  he  mixes  up  occasional  merry  scenes  with  his 
tragic  ones — will  try  not  to  misrepresent  aught,  but  to  be  as  wise 
as  he  can  be  always,  and  only  merry  sometimes  i.e.,  when  mirth 
is  his  proper  cue  ; merry  over  absurdities,  only  the  better  to  kill 
them,  by  demonstration  of  their  absurdity,  by  parallelisms  and 
contrasts  which  are  truly,  and  not  falsely  suggestive  ones. 

The  writer  desires  his  readers  to  know  that  he  is  no  person  of 
authority — is  a person  who,  according  to  the  ‘ divine  ’ authority 
of  public  opinion,  has  no  authenticity  whatsoever ; — is,  in  fact, 
a nobody — a nominis  uinhrci; — desires  readers  also  to  know  that, 
for  much  more  than  half  a century  past,  he  has  been  a curious, 
a very  curious  individual ; curious  to  know  all  he  could  get  to 
know  about  everybody’s  business  (except  their  quite  special 
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personal  affairs,  and  their  private  characters) — and  that,  during 
all  that  time,  moved  by  said  curiosity,  he  has  diligently  and 
industriously  enquired  of  things  above,  below,  around,  and 
inside  the  earth,  and  so  has  come,  as  he  fancies,  to  know  more 
about  property  than  some  much  larger  owners  do,  and  to  be 
qualified  to  offer  views  thereon,  which,  if  they  find  any  accept- 
ance at  all,  will  not,  as  he  hopes,  do  so  because  they  are  new, 
but  because  they  are  true  views. 

The  writer,  not  being  a born  genius,  but  rather  a plodder, 
did  not  start  life  in  the  book-writing  business,  to  plenish  so 
his  exchequer.  He  first  enquired,  and  however  he  might,  in 
early  days,  dream  of  book-v,riting,  and  of  recording,  in  print,  his 
notes  and  way-side  observations,  he,  having  other  fish  to  fry, 
went  on  frying,  and  delayed  the  printing  until  his  notes  and 
observations  had  accumulated  copiously,  and  had  shaped  them- 
selves somewhat  organically  in  his  own  mind.  And  so  he 
begins,  at  over  sixty,  to  make  such  money  or  other  fortune  as 
he  ever  will  make  by  book-writing.  If  he  should  have  the  good 
fortune  to  throw  light  into  dark  places,  and  to  make  the  rights 
and  the  wrongs  of  property  to  be  more  clearly  seen  and  better 
understood  than  hitherto,  he  will  have  all  the  fortune  he  needs, 
or  cares  to  acquire ; for  he  has  learnt  and  well  believes  that 
“ man’s  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  things  which  he 
possesseth,”  nor  in  glory,  nor  in  dominion  over  other  men  ; but 
rather  in  having  moderate  desires  and  the  means  to  gratify  them, 
together  with  the  assured  knowledge  that  the  Euler  of  the 
Universe  is  wise,  and  that  law  for  this  world,  and  the  only  law 
which  can  truly  secure  human  welfare,  is  the  law  of  that  Euler ; 
— the  law  of  everlasting  righteousness. 

The  writer  is  inspired  now  to  declare  that  he  expects  few 
readers  of  the  genteel,  or  of  the  novel  reading  species  to  buy, 
or  even  to  read  his  book ; expects  that,  to  such,  the  book  wull, 
if  they  should  attempt  to  read  it.  prove  irritating  rather  than 
soothing ; and  may  even  awaken  them  to  serious  and  unrestful 
thought;  to  thought  upon  matters  tliat  are  not  dreams,  but 
realities;  upon  matters  almost  too  tragic,  and  calculated  to 
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wring  the  soul,  to  sting  the  heart  paiiimlly,  rather  than  to 
titilate  the  fancy  with  pretty  dreams,  and  unsubstantial  shadows. 
The  book  treats  of  matters,  novel  perhaps  to  them,  but  not  at 
all  novel-like;  deals  with  a state  of  things  truly,  and  not 
fictitiously,  tragic ; with  lives  of  toil,  torture  and  degradation, 
in  simple  and  sorry  fact  undergone  by  masses  of  men ; deals 
with  no  mere  fictitious  horrors,  but  with  real  ones  ; with  a 
terror  that,  in  dread  reality,  haunts  the  nations  and  madly  drives 
living  millions  to  sacrifice  body,  soul,  rest,  and  righteousness 
to  escape  it ; with  that  terror  and  spectral  thing  we  name 
“ Poverty.” 

The  book  occupies  itself  with  no  mere  pictures,  nor  picturing 
of  this  spectral  thing  itself,  but  with  tracing  its  generation  and 
its  origin ; with  tracing  the  whence,  the  how,  and  the  why  it 
comes,  or  should  come,  to  haunt  a world  said  to  be  ‘ civilized  , 
comes  to  exist,  even  in  nations  professing  to  be  Christian 
Brethren,  and  to  do  to  each  other  what  each  would  desire  that 
others  should  do  to  him,  to  love  one  another  and  to  seek  and 
pursue  righteousness  only.  The  book  aims,  not  at  mere  present 
delectation  of  the  reader,  but  to  awake  readers  to  the  fact — 
obvious  to  the  writer  as  result  of  long  years  of  investigation 
and  thought — that  Poverty  is  not  a thing  God-ordained,  nor  a 
result  coming  inevitably  from  the  operation  of  His  laws  ; but  is 
a thing  devil-ordained,  and  coming  by  nought  else  than  by 
ignorant  and  wicked  perversions  of  God’s  law;  is  a thing 
abolishable  with  and  by  the  abolition  of  those  ignorant  and 
unchristian  customs  and  regulations  of  society  that  pervert 
God’s  law,  and  so  generate  it. 

The  writer  has  himself  looked  on  Poverty  and  knows,  of 
personal  experience,  something  of  its  hoiTors.  Had  it  been  his  lot 
to  meet  it  in  close  contact,  and  to  be  at  hand-grips  wuth  it  lile- 
long,  as  is  the  case  wuth  so  many  of  his  neighbours  and  his 
human  brethren — for  whom  more  than  for  himself  his  heart 
bleeds  and  has  life-long  bled  bitterness — he  could  scarce  have 
been  now  in  position  to  ofter  them  the  help  vhich,  in  the 
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present  book,  he  seeks  and  hopes  to  render  them  and  their 
children  by  opening  out  some  prospect  of  salvation  for  them 
from  poverty  as  a final  and  unalterable  doom. 

Pained  sympathy,  deep,  life-long  and  unremitting,  has  stimu- 
lated him  to  read  and  enquire  on  all  hands,  earnestly,  long  and 
strenuously  ; a deep  and  ever  increasing  conviction  that  injustice 
is  the  mainspring  of  poverty,  has  driven  him,  not  unwilling, 
to  struggle  with  the  mysteries  that  veil  the  whence  the  why  and 
the  how  of  it.  At  last,  in  life’s  decline,  struggling  with  Mr. 
Mill’s  views  of  property — excellent  as  things  go  but  not 
satisfactory — the  writer  neared  land.  The  ‘ How  of  it  ’ dawuied 
on  him.  He  had  the  clue,  and  followed  steadily  in  the  track 
it  indicated  ; with  results  such  as  here  will  be  manifest  to  all  such 
as  have  strength  and  will  to  read  understandingly  and  to  master 
the  contents  of  the  present  book.  Herein,  if  he  deceives  not 
himself,  the  writer  unveils,  to  a large  extent,  if  not  fully,  the 
mystery  of  poverty. 

To  him  the  task  of  unveiling  the  mystery — to  himself — has 
been  no  little,  nor  no  easy  one.  ‘Whether  readers  in  general, 
with  such  aid  as  is  here  offered,  will  find  it  a comparatively  easy 
task  to  get  clearly  into  the  writer’s  point  of  view  or  a difficult 
one  the  writer  can  but  rather  vaguely  conjecture.  He  can 
honestly  hold  out  no  expectation  that  any  will  reach  that  point 
without  some  considerable  mental  eff’ort.  He  therefore  can 
advise  none,  who  are  not  prepared  to  make  such  an  effort,  to 
attempt  reading  the  Book  ; whilst,  to  those  who  are  prepared  and 
resolute  to  make  it,  he  fearlessly  holds  out  the  prospect  that 
their  effort,  made,  will  find  fit  and  ample  reward. 

It  is  painful  to  the  writer  to  contemplate  the  fact  that  manj', 
and  even  most,  of  those  who  need  most  to  understand  the  secret 
and  mystery  of  poverty — such  namely,  as  suffer  it  now,  and  for 
the  present  are  like  to  suffer — are  least  in  a condition  to  use  the 
means  here  offered  to  penetrate  and  understand  it.  They  have 
least  time  to  spare  from  their  daily,  long  apd  dreary  life-earning 
toil ; their  minds  are,  by  no  fault  of  theirs,  largely  undisciplined 
to  thought  of  things  beyond  their  daily  bread.  To  such  we 
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would  venture  to  say  and  urge,— “ It  concerns  you,  more  even 
“ than  others,  to  know Strive  therefore  ; and  if  glimpses  of 
“ light  occasionally  break  on  you,  let  them  encourage  you  to  new 
“ endeavour,  such  as  your  strength  allows.”  Our  long  experience 
of  such  striving  is,  that  feeble  dawn -streaks  constantly  grow 
into  clearer  day ; that  glimmer  becomes  shine  and  ever  more  like 
day-light.  “ Hope  on”  therefore,  we  cry,  “ Trust  m God,  the  true 
enlightener,  and  keep  your  powder  dry.”  By  which  metaphor 
■we  mean,  that  you  need  to  hope  and  have  some  confidence  that, 
by  applying  your  understanding  at  all  convenient  intervals  and 
opportunities,  you  will  see,  more  and  ever  more,  into  the  secret 
in  question  and  be  so,  qualifying  yourselves  more  and  ever  more 
to  aid  in  the  common  effort  which  alone  can  relieve  you,  your 
children,  and  our  common  comitry,  now  or  ever,  of  the  curse 
and  incubus  of  poverty. 

The  book  is  published  at  a price  which  necessarily  involves 
a money  sacrifice  to  the  writer.  He  heartily  and  willingly 
makes  that  sacrifice,  in  order  to  place  it  within  reach  of  those 
it  most  concerns.  Hereafter,  if  need  be,  it  will  be  published 
further,  at  the  same  or  at  a less  price ; but  never  so,  with  any 
view'  to  the  writer’s  money-profit.  If  the  book  reaches  not 
largely  the  hands  of  bread-earners,  and  if  its  thoughts  fail  to  take 
lodgment  in  their  minds,  it  will  fail  to  effect  much  of  the  good 
it  nima  to  realize.  The  writer  will,  in  that  case,  have  lost 
largely  his  labour,  and  his  money  entirely.  For  this  even  he  is 
not  unprepared,  and  is  fully  prepared  to  accept,  as  his  due 
reward,  the  satisfaction  he  w’ill  have  in  the  consciousness  that 
he,  so  far,  has  done  his  duty  according  to  his  means  and  as  his 
light  and  his  strength  enabled  him. 

If  any  readers  should  perchance  be  curious  to  know  wherefore 
the  writer  publishes  under  a partially  fictitious  name,  the  latter 
may  owe  them  perhaps  an  explanation ; owe  to  explain  why  he 
so  departs  frohr  the  common  custom ; and,  anticipating  such 
curosity,  he  answers  it  in  advance,  thus : — He  deems  it  to  be 
a fact  that  truth  is  truth,  quite  irrespective  of  the  question  of 
who  it  is  that  writes  or  sneaks  it;  he  has  arguments  to  offer, 
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and  would  desire,  in  fairness,  that  those  arguments  sliouid  have 
such  w'eight  or  no-weight  as  they,  by  finding  acceptance  in  other 
minds,  as  good,  bad  or  indifferent  arguments,  prove  that  they 
deserve  ; would  desire  that  his  arguments  should  stand  on  their 
own  merits,  or  fall  by  their  own  demerits  alone ; desire  that 
no  false  weight  should  be  added  to  them,  nor  no  true  weight  be 
subtracted,  for  any  such  bad  reason  as  that  they  come  from  this 
man  or  the  other — from  one  “ in  authority,”  or  from  one  who, 
as  in  the  present  case,  is  in  no  authority  soever. 

Moreover,  the  w'riter  is  not  in  the  least  anxious  to  make 
himself  famous,  or  notorious,  as  an  individual ; nor  to  blow  his 
own  trumpet  to  that  end.  He,  therefore,  refrains  from  such 
trumpet-blowing  as  is  done  by  those  who,  following  the  common 
custom,  print  their  name  on  the  title-page  of  their  books.  If,  for 
any  good  purpose  or  for  any  other  purpose,  it  be  necessary  that 
the  writer’s  name  be  known,  it  will  be  quite  easily  discoverable 
by  any  seriously  concerned  to  know  it.  If  any  such  choose  to 
ascertain  it,  they  can ; and  can  also,  if  they  will — at  their  own 
cost — publish  and  trumpet  it  forth  to  their  heart’s  content.  If 
the  writer’s  name,  as  a book-writer,  is  to  become  a thing  of  fame 
and  trumpeting,  he  prefers  that  fame  shall  come  at  other’s  cost 
rather  than  at  liis  ; at  cost,  not  of  his  trumpet  or  his  breath, 
V>nf  pnsf.  nf  f.vmrmets.  and  breath  of  rolunteer  trumneters. 


CHAPTER  I. 


PRELIMINARY. 


The  translator  of  M.  de  Laveleye’s  “Modern  Socialism” 
labours  under  a delusion  as  to  the  facts,  or  reasons  ill  when  he 
attributes  the  views  now  talnng  practical  shape  in  Land  Nation- 
alization Societies,  largely,  if  not  altogether,  to  the  teaching  of 
the  late  John  Stuart  Mill  and  his  “ Land  Tenure  Reform 
Association.”  Neither  Mr.  Mill  nor  his  Land  Tenure  Associates 
ever  went  near  to  the  heart  and  marrow  of  the  question  ; but 
carefully  evaded,  or  at  least  avoided  to  ask  the  fundamental,  and 
by  no  means  irrelevant  question,  “ what  says  eternal  facts  and 
reason  as  regards  ownership  of  land  hy  man,  individually,  or 
otherwise?”  A brave,  a philosophic,  and  a noble  hearted  school- 
master of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ventured  there  to  ask  himself  that 
important  and  greatly  important  question ; and  in  November 
1775  to  disclose  to  the  Philosophic  Society  of  that  town  the 
answer  which  presented  itself  to  his  clear  thought.  And,  for  his 
pains,  he  was  boycotted;  driven  from  his  northern  home  and  his 
calling,  to  seek  his  living  as  a bookseller  in  London.  Newcastle 
philosophy  was  horrified  at  the  audacity  of  Thomas  Spence, 
schoolmaster,  in  daring  to  disclose  the  fact,  revealed  to  him,  that 
the  truly-Omnipotent  Ruler  had  not  instituted  the  landlordism 
that  existed,  and  that,  by  landlordial-parliamentary-omnipotence 
was  then,  as  it  is  yet,  " by  force  and  arms”  maintained.  Thomas, 
to  whom  God  had  “showed”  what  was  '■good',  as  being  everlast- 
ingly true,  persisted,  after  the  manner  of  him  we  name  “Our  Lord 
and  Master,”  in  revealing  i.e.  in  tearing  away  tlie  veil  of  mist 
and  delusion  from  this  unrighteous  thing.  We  may  venture 
perhaps,  without  too  great  a breach  of  propriety,  to  assume  that, 
in  those  days,  of  a self-righteous,  obstinate,  and  net  too  intelligent 
George  the  Third,  there  were — as  there  are  not,  now  !— Pharisees 
in  the  land;  anxious  far  more  for  their  “class-interests”  and 
their  ancestral  and  “ glorious  constitutional  ” notions,  than  for 
plain  God’s  truth  ; anxious,  not  to  know  what  God’s-lawsaid,  with 
to  private  landholding,  but  content  only  to  know  and  to 
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acknowledge  wdiat  “ constitutional  law  ” said  with  respect  to  it. 
The  northern  pharisees,  of  the  “ good-king ’’-Georgian  era,  had 
tender  feelings,  which  were  outraged  by  Mr.  Spence’s  suggestion 
that  constitutional  legality  needed  other  sanction  than  its  own 
omnipotence  ; needed  to  conform  itself  to  God’s  law,  or  to  stand 
condemned,  in  the  Court  of  reason,  of  unrighteousness.  The 
wrath  of  Newcastle  Pharisaism  drove  Spence  to  emigrate,  to  the 
Gentile  Galilee  of  the  English  metropolis  ; there  to  find,  or  not, 
as  might  be,  the  disciples  he  could  not  find  in  his  own  Judtea. 

The  discovery  that  “ the  earth  is  the  Lord’s  ” and  is  not  the 
landlords,  is  not  an  original  one  of  the  land  nationalizers  of  this 
decade,  nor  is  it  a mere  novelty  of  this  nineteenth  century  at  all. 
That  Moses  held  this  theory',  results  from  the  fact  that  he  proposes 
to  enlighten  Pliaraoh  by  a demonstration  that  “ the  Earth  is  the 
Lord’s.”  Continental  philosophers,  before  and  since  Spence’s 
day,  have  clearly  coincided  on  this  matter  with  the  great 
lawgiver  of  “ the  Children  of  Israel  ” and  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  ]\Iill  and  his  Association  probably  were  not  of  the 
Pharisees;  but  if  not,  they  were  not  faithful  students  and 
disciples  either  of  the  Israolitish  Sage,  of  our  noble  fellow- 
countryman  Spence,  or  even  of  our  great  thinker  Herbert 
Spencer.  Long  before  the  land  tenure '\sssc:Ltion  Umerged 
into  actuality',  Mr.  Spencer — as  M.  de  Laveleye  Lnows  well, 
though  his  translator  may  not  knoAV  it— had  done,  what  Mr. 
Mill  never  did,  had  denounced  the  unrighteousness  of  land  own- 
ing ; had  condemned  land-owning,  by  individuals,  as  radically 
inequitable.  So  far  as  property  in  land  is  concerned,  Mr.  Spencer 
does  what  neither  Mr.  Mill  nor  his  association  ever  dared  to  do ; 
delivers  an  unhesitating  verdict ; which  hitherto  stands  un- 
challenged— that  private  land-owning  is  utterly  unjust.  It  is 
not  only  that  no  direct  attack  has  been  seriously,  if  at  all,  made 
on  Mr.  Spencer’s  position,  but  that  seeming  repudiations  of  his 
conclusions  are  not  argumentative  ; unless  silence  and  sheer 
evasions  be  arguments.  Roth  Mr.  Spencer  and  Jlr.  Mill  admit 
that,  between  property  in  land  and  property  in  things  pro  iuced  by 
man,  an  essential  difference  exists  ; but  whilst  Mr.  Mill  seems  to 
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be  desirous  of  palliating  to  some  extent  existing  land  systems,  by 
reference  to  their  historic  origin,  and  of  justifying  a modified 
form  of  individual  land-ownership,  ]\Ir.  bpencer  goes  to  the 
root  of  the  matter,  and,  whilst  rightly  ignoring  historic 
inequities  as  justifications  of  present  ones,  takes,  as  regards 

the  land,  an  inexpugnable  position. 

It  would  be  no  great  task  to  demonstrate,  on  true  fundamental 
principles  such  as  are  laid  down  by  Mr.  Spencer,  both  early  and 
late,  that  private  ownership  of  things  produced,  as  it  exists  by 
the  law  of  England,  is  as  irreconcileable  with  equity  as  is 
individual  land-owning,  and  that  Mr.  Spencer  is  inconsistent 
w'ith  himself  in  recognizing  existent  legal  ‘ rights  to  this  kind  of 
property  as  true ‘rights’  to  the  extent  he,  practically,  does. 

With  law's  of  bequest  and  inheritance  he  does  not,  as  Mr.  Mill 
does,'*'’  specifically  deal ; and,  though  the  latter  deals  w'ith  these, 
W'ith  a hand  freer  than  had  been,  or  than  is,  usual,  we  shall 
(seeking  a logical  basis  and  not  a mere  compromise  with  actual- 
ized wrong)  have  to  treat  these  in  a less  perfunctory  fashion. 

Mr.  Spencer,  on  the  knd  tenure  question  comes  to  the  firm 
bed-rock  ; not  by  enquiring  of  history  (which  never  goes  below  the 
most  superficial  strata)  “ how  did  the  present  state  of  things  come 
to  be,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  goes?”  History  has  no  real 
answer  to  give  to  such  questions  ; and  it  is  hard  to  suppose  that 
those  who  enquire  of  it  desire  a true  answer  ; hard  not  to  suspect 
that  they  desire  a plausible,  but  false  answer.  Mr.  Spencer  knows 
well  (as  we  all  do,  more  or  less  w'ell)  that  laws  of  God,  or  Nature, 
older  far  than  oldest  history,  and  far  more  reliable,  exist,  by 
which  such  questions  can,  and  alone  can,  be  really  answered ; and 
that  these  laws,  God-written,  and  indelibly  written  on  creation, 
and  altogether  self-consistent,  are  readable  far  more  readily  and 
surely  than  “ vested  interests  ” would  have  us  believe.  These 
laws  we  purpose  to  interrogate  on  the  subject  of  property  in 
general.  We  shall  not  ask  much  nor  care  much  wdiat  our 
predecessors  thought,  said,  or  did  as  regards  ‘property;’  but 
shall  assume  that  we,  and  not  they,  are  the  better  authority,  as 
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being  further  removed  from  the  savage  state  ; as  inheriting  the 
results  of  ancestral  observation,  and  as  having  increased  that 
inheritance  by  adding  to  it  the  result  of  our  own  observation. 
Neither  shall  w'e  ask  what  any  special  “ interest,”  old  or  new, 
longer  or  later  established,  thinks  or  desires,  but  what  equity,  and 
what  that  alone  has  to  say. 

For  some  forty  years,  the  present  w'riter  gained  his  liveliliood 
by  investigating  veiy  numerous  and  constantly  recurring 
questions  of  english  law,  and  by  helping  in  "what  is  called 

administration  of  justice.”  The.  justice  there  in  question 
was  a mere  technical  thing,  which  he  soon  learned  to  know,  as 
but  a very  poor,  and  not  very  honest,  approximation  to  rea- 
Justice.  His  head  and  fingers  w'ere  pretty  constantly  occupied 
with  technical  “ justice,”  but  his  heart  longed  for  a little  more 
of  the  real  justice  which  for  him  threw  its  darkening  light  on  the 
sham  justice.  That  an  ideal  justice,  such  as  is  conceivable,  can 
at  present,  if  ever,  be  realized  with  exactitude,  the  writer  has  no 
confidence  ; but  that  a much  nearer  approximation  to  it  than  any 
existing  one  is  possible,  he  has  no  doubt  whatever.  Desirable  as 
it  is  that  the  practical  justice  of  men  one  to  another  (equity) 
should  be  reconciled  with  the  justice  of  God— the  ideal— as 
much,  and  as  quickly,  as  possible,  it  can  yet  only  be  effected  in 
one  way  ; by  directing  intelligence  to  the  comprehension  of  real 
justice,  to  the  true  relations  of  men  and  of  things,  and  to  the 
removal  of  the  distorted  notions  which  prevail  w'ith  regard  to 
classes  and  class  interests.  Only  as  the  obscurity  w'hich  comes 
of  these  is  removed,  and  as  justice  is  seen  from  a truer  stand- 
point, is  any  large  approximation  likely  to  be  made  to  God’s 
justice.  Power  to  thwai't  tlud  is,  at  present,  in  the  hands  of 
classes,  who  imagine  that  /heir  interest  is  in  some  other  kind  of 
justice ; and,  whilst  predominant-power  remains,  as  in  fact  it 
does,  in  the  hands  of  interested  classes,  no  justice  but  a perverse 
one  is  reasonably  to  be  expected.  If  the  present  effort  may 
fortunately  help  to  remove  these  obscurities,  in  so  far  as  they 
concern  property,  and  may  so  hasten  the  advent  of  true  justice, 
it  will  realise  its  only  object. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

NATURE  AND  DEFINITION  OF  PROPERTY. 

Words  are  juggling  tools  when  used  as  they  constantly  are 
used,  in  various  and  in  indefinitely  varying  senses  ; now  literally, 
or  in  accord  with  the  common  every-day  acceptation  ; now  in 
some  merely  technical  or  metaphorical  sense,  or  in  a sense 
enlarged  or  restricted  to  suit  the  mysterious  or  purposeless  pur- 
pose of  some  ‘ learned’  or  ‘ philosophic  ’ individual.  By  so  using, 
or,  more  properly,  abusing  words,  truth,  when  even  it  is  sought 
for,  is  most  unlikely  to  be  found.  There  is  but  one  proper  mean- 
ing of  one  word  ; and  that  meaning  is,  that  which  people  in  general 
attach  to  it  when  it  stands  alone,  or  when  it  goes  under  no 
metaphoric,  technical,  ‘ enlarged,’  or  ‘ restricted’  disguise.  Words 
are  national  property,  because  the  nation  alone  can,  by  adoption, 
make  them  practically  serviceable  for  general  purposes. 

The  word  “property,”  then,  is  here  to  be  dealt  with  in  no 
metaphoric,  enlarged,  or  restricted  sense.  Tor  us,  it  is  to  be  one. 
and  always  the  same  thing ; and  not  now  one  thing  and  presently 
another  thing.  By  defining  it  now,  as  we  propose  to  do,  not  to 
suit  any  purpose  or  pet  ‘ system’  of  our  own,  but  as  the  thing 
which  ordinary  people  understand  by  it  when  they  do  not  talk 
diplomatically  but  simply  to  be  understood,  we  hope  to  avoid 
deviations  (otherwise  inevitable)  from  the  straight  path  we  intend, 
to  our  best  ability,  to  keep.  Should  it  be  needful  on  any  occasion 
to  use  the  word  “ property  ” in  any  other  sense,  it  will  be  made 
clear  by  the  context,  or  in  express  words,  that  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood othenvise,  and  how  otberwise.  If  such  varied  use  of  the 
word  can  well  be  avoided  it  will  be.  Hence,  when  nothing  to 
the  contrary  appears,  “ property”  hereafter  means  the  thing  or 
' things  that  a person  owns ; and  when  we  say  that  a person  ‘ owns ' 
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anything,  w^e  mean  that  that  thing  is,  in  the  natural  order  of 
things,  so  placed  with  regard  to  him  that  he  alone,  or  he  more 
readily  than  any  other,  can  directly  control  and  use  it ; and  that 
therefore,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  he  has  especial  right  to 
use  and  to  control  it. 

However  word-mongers  may  chop  logic  and  equivocate  about 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a “ natural  order  of  things,” 
and  of  “ natural  rights,”  they  simply  stultify  themselves  when 
they  deny  the  existence  of  one  or  of  the  other.  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  dealing,  quite  recently,  with  “ the  great  political  super- 
stition,” has  demonstrated,  in  his  thorough  and  conclusive  fashion, 
that  rights  exist  by  a higher  and  an  older  authority  than  that  of 
any  parliament.  All  men  practicallij  admit  and,  in  their  daily 
and  hourly  acts,  inferentially  assert  the  existence  of  a natural 
order  of  things  and  of  natural  rights ; admit  and  assert  that 
that  order  and  those  rights  are  things  known  and  intellectually 
accessible  to  all  men  experienced  in  things  of  this  world;  and 
when  they  deny  this,  they  equivocate  ; use  words  not  to  explain, 
but  to  obfuscate. 

It  will  be  generally  allowed  that  no  man  or  men  in  particular 
can  own  such  things  as  the  sea,  the  air  or  the  sunlight,  or  any 
conceivable  parts  of  any  one  of  these  things ; and  that  no  in  an 
can  own  another  man,  in  any  hut  a fictitious  sense.  The  majority 
of  a nation,  or  the  class  that  overpowers  the  rest,  and  caUs  itself 
” State,”  may  enact,  that  the  minority  shall  be  called  “ their 
slaves,”  and  “ their  property,”  or  the  ‘ slaves  ’ and  ‘ property’  of 
particular  individuals ; may  enact,  that  men  shall  be  treated  as 
chattels  at  the  will  of  other  men ; be  used  as  the  tools  and  for 
the  purposes  and  exclusive  use  and  benefit  of  those  other  men ; 
may  enact  that  force  shall  be  used,  or  be  threatened,  to  extort 
slave-service.  Such  an  enactment,  however,  could  not  make  any 
one  man  actually ’lo  the  “property”  of  another  man.  The 
one  would  not,  in  any  true  sense,  own  the  other.  He  would 
simply  have  an  unjust  power,  to  extort  slave-service  from  his 
fellow-man;  but  no  ‘right’  whatever  to  extort  it.  Whatever  the 
majority  may  enw:t  or  enforce,  it  cannot  make  that  which  it 
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enacts  or  enforces,  in  defiance  of  right  and  contrary  to  the 
natural  order  of  things,  to  be  right ; nor,  by  its  dictum,  make  that 
wliich  is  in  accord  with  natural  order  or  “ right  ” to  be  wrong. 
It  has,  in  the  case  supposed,  enacted  that  wrong  be  clone;  but 
has  not  made  the  wrong  to  be  right ; even  though  it  may  have 
compelled  or  induced  people  in  general  for  a hundred  generations 
to  call  it  so.  The  slave  is  ml  the  “ property”  of  him  we  call 
his  master;  for  though,  among  savages  as  with  the  early  Eomans, 
tlie  master  might  control  and  ‘‘legally”  use  his  slave  to  the 
extent  of  putting  him  to  death,  no  tyrant  majority  of  fairly 
civilized  men  now  asserts  “property"  ol  man  in  his  fellow-man 
to  that  extent ; as  it  should  do,  to  be  self-consistent,  when  it 
asserts  “ property”  at  all  in  slaves, 

A tenant  wdio  holds  land  from  year  to  year,  or  under  a lease, 
is  not  said  to  own  the  farm  he  hires.  It  is  not  his  ‘ property,’ 
but  that  of  the  person  we  name  the  landlord,  who,  though  he 
has,  in  consideration  of  a rent,  contracted  himself  out  of  the 
present  use  of  the  farm,  is  still  the  owner,  as  having,  outside  his 
contract,  the  entire  ultimate  control  and  user  of  the  land.  In 
the  same  way,  if  a man  lends  on  hire  a piano  or  a watch,  the 
piano  or  the  watch,  in  ordinary  language,  is  still  his  property 
and  not  that  of  the  hirer.  Tlie  person  who  has  the  ultimate 
control  and  user  we  call  the  owner,  as  we  call  the  landlord  and 
not  the  tenant,  “owner”  of  the  farm. 

Hence  it  is  clear  that,  though  an  owner's  right  to  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  thing  he  owns  may,  by  a contract,  binding  on  him,  be  in 
abeyance,  he  has,  even  for  the  present,  a very  practical  though 
indirect,  user  of  the  land  or  of  the  thing  loaned ; namely,  in  the 
rent  or  in  the  hire  which  he  receives.  Ownership  then,  in  the 
common  acceptation  is,  what  here  we  understand  and  are  to 
understand  by  the  term,  a right  which,  though  temporarily 
exchangeable  for  an  equivalent,  real  or  supposed,  of  rent  or  hire, 
yet  comes  again  in  pristine  integrity  to,  and  remains  with  him 
we  call  the  ‘ owner,’  as  long  as  the  thing  continues  in  existence 
and  useable  and  as  the  owner  chooses  to  use  it  and  exercise 
control  over  it. 
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When  I say  that  a thing  is  mine  the  assertion  is  literally,  that 
I am  the  owner  of  it ; meaning,  that  it  is  not  merely  entrusted  to 
my  care  or  lent  to  me  for  temporary  use,  but  that  no  other  has 
right  to  dispossess  me  or  to  hinder  me  from  using  it  in  any  way 
I choose,  so  that  therein  I wrong  no  other.  But,  when  I speak 
of  ‘ my  father,’  ‘ my  son,’  or  ‘my  wdfe,’  it  is  evident  that  I use 
the  rvord  “my”  in  an  entirely  different  sense,  and  in  a sense 
different  to  what  a slave-owuier,  speaking  of  the  man  he  calls 
“ my  slave,”  would  do.  The  adjective  of  ownership  is  here 
'perverted  from  its  right  use,  and  applied  to  describe  a relation 
quite  other  than  that  of  property.  Speaking  thus  of  our  relatives, 
we  say  what  we  do  not  mean  ; and  carrying  out  that  bad  practice 
as  w’e  constantly  do,  we  very  often  succeed  in  convincing  our- 
selves that  the  lie  we  assert  (repeated  often  enough)  is  the  truth. 
We  find  excuses  for  this,  in  the  “ poverty  of  our  speech the 
W'ant  of  words  to  indicate  differently  such  important  differences. 
Our  speech  is  so,  made  to  bear  the  blame  which  truly  is  that 
of  the  speech-engineers;  ourselves  namely.  We  glorify  the 
wondrous  capacity  of  our  speech,  to  make  a thousand  nice  and 
needless  distinctions ; to  say  the  same  thing  a hundred  ways, 
and  yet  are  not  ashamed  to  confess— inferentially— our  inability 
to  add  a few  simple  w'ords  to  represent  important  differences 
winch  we  can  only  now  represent  by  misrepresentation,  or  by 
a w’earisome  and  unpractical  circumlocution.  A language  such 
as  ouis,  may  well  commend  itself  to  such  as  desire  to  use  words 
for  purposes  of  obfuscation  or  imposture ; w'hilst,  to  those  who 
desire  light  and  truth  only,  it  is  and  remains  a sorrow  and  a 
weariness. 

We  speak  of  life,  faculties,  and  bodily  members  as  ‘ ours,’  but 
we  never  speak  of  them  as  “ property.”  These  are  not  either 
“real  or  “ personal  ” property,  as  w'e  usually  understand  the 
W'ord  propeHy.  And  yet,  one  would  think  that,  if  aught  could 
be  more  than  aught  else  a man’s  own  “ property,”  it  would  be 
the  life,  the  faculties  and  the  body  he  carries  along  w'ith  him 
always,  and  can  only  leave  behind  him  when  he  ceases  to  be  the 
owner  of  aught.  Our  word  ‘ property,’  w^ould  seem  to  involve,  in 
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the  popular  sense,  the  idea  of  a thing  Avhose  possession  is  dispute- 
able.  Persons  Avho  o\vn  slaves  may  well  dispute  over  their 
possession  and  ownership  ; whilst  in  countries  whose  laws  do  not 
recognize  men  as  chattels,  there  can  be  no  dispute  ovei  the 
ownership  of  men.  Each  man  is — in  fact,  at  all  e\ents  his  own 
undisputed  property : argal,  not  ‘ property  ’ at  all.  Thus  it 
would  seem  that  we  call  parents,  children,  wives,  &c.,  our  ‘ prop- 
ertv,”  because  they  are  not  so,  and  do  not  call  life,  body,  and 
faculties  ‘‘  property  ” because  they  are  property  more  absolutely 
ours  than  aught  else. 

The  ‘property’  we  have  here  to  deal  with  is,  mainly  or 
altogether,  the  kind  about  which  people  dispute ; and  hence,  we 
can  well,  and  do,  accept  the  common  notion  and  intepretation  of 
the  ‘property’  as  consisting  of  land,  of  land-products  and 

of  land-material  shaped  by  human  labour  and  intelligence ; and 
so  we  understand  and  shall  henceforth  use  the  wnrd;  noting 
liere  only,  that  our  owuiership  of  life,  body,  and  faculties,  is  the 
f iimlaniental  oivnershtp  whence  all  other  ownership  alone  is 
deriveable.  These  are  indispuiahly  ours  by  God’s  gilt;  ours 
individually  and  inalienably;  if  not  our  “real  are  our  very 
“personal”  property. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  asserts  the  existence  of  property  in 
ideas,  and  in  the  character  or  good  repute  which  a man  has 
acquired.*  Unfortunately,  he  does  not  define  what  he  means 
bv  the  word  ‘ property.’  That  a man’s  ideas  are  his  own,  whilst 
confined  to  his  owm  mind,  must  be  admitted.  They  aie  so, 
not  for  the  same  reason  that  his  limbs  are  his,  that  they  are 
aivai  to  him,  but  that  his  ideas  are  produced  by  him.  All  agree 
that  things  material  may  belong,  as  “property,  to  iildi^iduals, 
but  philosophers  do  not  agree  that  immahricU  things  (ideas)  can 
be  ‘property’  of  the  producer  after  they  have  passed,  b\  voids 
or  by  other  means,  into  other  minds.  Ideas,  born  or  produced 
in  one  mind,  ‘ original’  or  not,  fly  aw^ay;  and  are  re-boin,  or 
re-produced,  in  innumerable  other  minds,  wdiich  then,  own  them 
as  truly  as  did  the  first  thinker  or  originator.  How  such  things 

" * Social  Statics,  Chapters  xi.  and  xii. 
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can  be  kept  for  the  exclusive  use,  or  under  the  excdusive  control 
of  any  one  of  these  it  is  not  easy  to  understand.  According  to 
the  maxim  of  english  common  law,  land  is  not  stealable,  and 
it  is  plain  to  commonest  sense  that  ideas  are  unstealable. 
Ultimately  it  will  appear  that  the  same  reason  lies  at  the  root 

I of  the  unstealability  of  the  one  as  of  the  unstcalability  of  the 

other.  Whatever  may  be  the  rightful  claims  of  pei’sons  to  be 
[ protected  in  the  use  and  control  of  their  ideas  and  their  reputation, 

iwe  cannot  admit  the  existence  of  “property”  in  such  things, 
in  any  but  a delusively  metaphoric  sense  of  the  word.  If  we  are 
not  to  poetise,  or  talk-fiction,  “ property,”  for  us,  must  bo  and 
remain  something  other  than  a thought  or  a,n  fibstraction  ; — 
must  be  limited  to  things  material;  things  fixed,  and  not  flitting 
about,  but  staying  to  be  used  and  controlled  by  him  we  call 
the  owner;  things  which  do  not  duplicate  and  reduplicate 
themselves  indefinitely,  instantaneously,  and  spontaneously,  as 
ideas  do. 

The  “property”  then,  of  which  we  here  treat,  when  nothing 
to  the  contrary  appears,  includes  only  things-wirt/cr/n/,-  things 
external  to  him  we  call  the  owner,  and  whereof  he  has  the 
entire  ultimate  disposal. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

LAND. 

If  WG  credit  a man  w'itli  intelligence  other  than  that  of  a 
parrot,  which  repeats  words,  without  realizing  their  significance  ; 
credit  him  with  an  intelligence  that  recognizes,  within  himself, 
a light,  and  in  his  own  judgment  an  authority  more  to  be  relied 
on  than  the  opinion  of  his  grandmother  or  some  other  “ancient,” 
we  shall  not  ask  of  him  whether  he  knows  aught  or  nothing 
with  regard  to  men’s  natural  rights  to  the  land.  These  are 
obvious,  to  the  most  ordinary  of  human  intellects,  and  only  not 
obvious  to  such  persons  as,  while  pretending  to  judge  of  things 
they  see,  but  echo  the  words  they  hear  oftenest  repeated,  or 
repeated  by  persons  they  are  bidden  and  taught,  automatically 
to  look  up  to  as  “authorities.”  Where  question  is  of  occur- 
rences in  past  times  or  beyond  the  personal  observation  of  the 
individual  who  is  to  form  a judgment  thereon,  the  testimony  of 
Avitnesses  present,  or  of  relialfie  investigators,  is  a condition 
precedent  to  any  judgment.  As  regards  rights  to  land-user,  the 
facts  are  visible  to  all  who  have  any  experience  of  this  world ; 
and  as  Ave  do  not  suppose  our  readers  Avill  be  quite  mfantile 
in  their  experience,  Ave  shall  dispense  Avith  quotations,  and  ignore 
all  authority  Avith  regard  to  the  opinions  it  ‘behoves'  them  or 
us  to  adopt  or  to  reject.  We  appeal  here  only  to  readers  Avho 
have  ordinary  experience  of  life,  Avho  haA^e,  in  their  OAvn 
I’eason  and  intelligence,  an  inAA'm'd  light  and  authority  for  their 
individual  guidance,  and  avIio  recognize  that,  as,  for  them,  the 
Supreme  Authority. 

It  is  obAuous  that  the  earth  is  not  naturally  parcelled  out  to 
individuals;  as  man’s  faculties  are,  i.e.  to  each  for  the  use  of  each. 
Obvious  to  the  dullest,  that  nature’s  arrangement,  with  regard 
to  the  land,  is  altogether  diti’erent ; that,  Avhile  a man’s  faculties 
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are  useable  only  by  him  to  Avdiom  they  are  giA'en,  the  earth  is 
equally  useable  by  all ; that,  Avhilst  faculties  are  given  to  in- 
dividuals and  are  A’aluable  only  to  him  Avho  has  them,  the  earth 
^s  not  given  to  individuals,  nor  is  any  particular  portion  of  it 
more  indispensable  to  one  than  to  another  ; that  the  portion  of 
land  AAdiich  suffices  for  any  one,  Avill  suffice,  approximately,  the 
needs  of  any  other. 

That  the  earth  is  given  to  men  alone,  for  their  sole  use,  though 
a common  assumption,  is  neither  a modest  nor  a logical  one. 
The  sufficient  and  sole  reason  Avhich  justifies  the  assertion  that 
the  earth  is  gRen  for  man’s  use  at  all  is,  that  men  IWe,  that 
men’s  lives  need  to  be  preserved  and  enjoyed,  and  that  earth- 
user  alone  enables  men  to  preserve  and  enjoy  their  lives. 
Earth-user,  being  equally  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of 
the  lives  of  other  animals  and  to  their  enjoyment  of  their 
lives,  it  folloAvs  that  the  earth  is  given  for  their  use  also,  and 
not  for  man’s  exclush’ely.  Not  only  has  each  man,  de  facto, 
exclusiA'e  right  to  the  use  of  his  oAvn  faculties,  but  every  animal 
has  the  same  right,  that  is,  the  exclusive  right  to  the  user  of 
its  OAvn  faculties.  To  land  there  can  be  no  such  right.  In 
its  nature  it  is,  if  ‘property’  at  all,  common  property.  No 
legislation  can  alter  that,  any  more  than  it  can  make  your 
faculties  mine,  or  mine  yours.  The  earth  is  useable  by,  and 
needful  to,  all  men,  only  as  it  is  needful  to  and  useable  by  the 
loAver  animals  and  by  plants.  It  is  then  but  a petty  and  a 
needless  arrogance  Avhich  assumes  that  the  land  belongs  to  men 
alone,  individually  or  collectively.  The  modest  fact  remains 
that,  as  “ iwoperty ,"  it  belongs  to  none  but  tlie  Maker,  Avhilst  its 
xiser  belongs  alike  to  all  living  creatures,  to  each  by  virtue  of 
and  according  to  his  needs  to  use  it,  and  to  none  otherwise,  or 
in  excess  of  need. 

Surely  man  is  not  such  a petty  creature  that  he  needs  to 
flatter  himself  Avith  delusions  about  his  position  and  his  authority 
in  creation.  He  Avill  not  be  the  more  “glorious,”  because  he 
persuades  himself  to  accept  as  a fact  that  Avhicli  his  intelligence, 
Avhen  he  dares  to  use  it,  brands  as  a lie  ! Surely  he  needs  not  to 
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be  nursed  in  mere  superstitions,  to  become  worthy  of  himself 
and  of  his  true  position,  God  assigned!  needs  not  to  accept  these 
at  the  hands  of,  or,  though  never  so  authentically  indorsed  by, 
the  disingonuity  of  “Professors,”  or  of  learned  professions  ! 

The  legal  profession  is  largely  responsible  for  some  of  these 
superstitions  ; and  not  a little  for  what  Mr.  Spencer  calls  “the 
great  political  superstition,”  that  parliaments  are  omnipotent, 
can  create  rights  ; making  that  which  is  wrong  to  be  right,  and 
that  which  is  right  to  be  wrong.  In  the  legal  maxim  “the 
king  can  do  no  wrong;”  “the  legal  profession”  taught  the 
irresponsibility  of  kings.  That  common  superstition  was  dis- 
sipated to  some  extent  hy  English  Puritans  and  by  the  Whig 
Nobility  in  their  dealings  with  our  Stuart  Kings.  To  legal 
ingenuity  w^e  are  largely  indebted  also,  for  the  popular  doctrine 
that  land  is  ownabie  by  individuals,  to  the  exclusion  of  their 
fellow  men.  It  re<]uired  iha.l  ingenuity  and  centuries  of  time  • 
to  infiltrate  the  common  mind,  as  it  is  infiltrated  with  that 
notion.  In  the  invention  and  in  the  inculcation  of  that  super- 
stition, the  legal  profession  saw  its  “interest;  saw  its  way 
to  make  to  itself  friends  of  the  powerful  and  to  get  pow^erful 
persons  largely  into  its  clutches.  But  for  the  support  land- 
lordism got  in  past  times  from  those  whom  it  employed  to 
interpret,  and  to  administer  its  laws,  it  could  not  have  attained 
to  anything  like  the  position  it  holds,  nor  could  it  now  maintain 
that  position  long  without  their  ‘professional’  aid.  General 
diffection  on  their  part  from  the  landlordial  interest  would,  as 
experienced  landlords  well  know',  involve  landlordism  in  sudden 
collapse.  Hence  it  comes  that  “the  profession”  must  be  kept 
in  good  humour,  and  its  due  subordination  be  secured,  as 
only  it  can  be,  by  allowing  it  large  pickings,  not  only  from 
landlordial  but  from  all  other  pockets  ; by  allowing  it  to  make 
such  justice  as  even  landlords  would  allow,  too  costly  to  be 
within  reach  of  any  hut  the  wealthy,  bo  “ the  profession  is 
moved,  by  its  interest,  to  uphold  by  its  fictitious  law's  of  property 
as  they  are,  and  by  its  sophistries,  and  obfuscations  to  persuado 
us  of  their  essential  righteousness. 
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Only  “the  profession”  is  ‘learned’  in  the  law.  It  w'Ould 
seem  hence  to  follow  that  the  rest  of  us  are  ignorant  of  law. 
Of  the  law's  of  the  land  doubtlessly — though  we  are  all  supjMsed” 
to  know  them  w'e  are,  most  of  us,  mightily  ignorant.  Spite  of 
the  lawyers  hoAvever,  we  are  more  and  more  presuming  to  have 
knowledge  of  hirj/ier  l<iw ; to  have  a knowledge  quite  on  a par 
with  theirs,  so  tar  as  t/tai  higher  law'  is  concerned.  We  manage 
to  get  teaching,  occasionally,  from  less  interested  sources ; and 
the  fact  is  leaking  out  that  common  and  statute  law  are  largely 
irreconcileable  with  that  higher  law'  w’ith  which  they  should  be 
in  accord,  and  from  which  alone  they  can  derive  any  true 
authority  they  have;  leaking  out  that  these  higher  and  lower 
laws  are  specially  in  disaccord  as  regards  the  land  and  that, 
to  this  largely,  is  attributable  the  fact  that  the  blessings  which 
should  come  to  the  people  generally  of  this  and  other  countries 
from  recent  great  advances  in  science,  in  arts  and  in  co-operative 
industry  do  not  come;  that  immense  riches,  and  consequent 
power  come,  as  they  do,  to  the  few,  whilst  to  a much  larger 
number  comes  poverty,  constantly  present  or  in  near  prospect. 
The  growing  intelligence  of  the  people  is  beginning  now,  to 
trace  these  evils  to  the  existence  of  property  law's  7iot  in  accord 
with  heaven’s  lav  s.  Our  aim  is  here  to  aid  that  intelligence, 
now  on  the  right  scent,  to  trace  those  evils  more  clearly  than 
it  yet  does  to  their  true  source. 

What  is  the  evidence  we  have,  let  us  ask,  that  a man’s  faculties 
are  his  ow'ii ; belong  to  him  individually  ? Have  w'e,  or  do  we 
need,  any  other  than  that  they  are  put,  by  a pow'er,  not  his,  nor 
that  of  “the  State,”  into  his  possession  ; are  useable  by  him 
alone  ; are  controllable  (directly)  by  no  will  but  his  ; and  that  they 
are  needful  to  his  existence  ? Of  these  facts  we  have  the  evi- 
dence of  our  senses  and  of  the  intelligence  peculiar  to  each  of  us; 
and  we  can  have  none  else  so  good  or  so  conclusive.  Have  we 
not,  let  us  next  ask,  corresponding  and  equal  evidence,  that  the 
land  does  not  belong  to  man  individually  ? Is  it  not  obviously 
the  fact  that  (1)  only  by  man-made  “law”  has  any  man  especial- 
control  over  land  or  over  any  portion  thereof  ? (2)  that  each 
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man’s  God-given  faculties  enable  him  to  use  land  much  in  the 
same  -way  and  to  the  same  extent  as  every  other  man  ? (3)  that 
every  man’s  life-needs  require  that  he  be  free  to  use  land  to  that 
extent  ? and  yet  (4)  that  there  is  no  portion  of  land  assigned  to 
him  by  the  power  that  assigns  to  him  his  faculties,  whilst  many 
various  portions  of  land  are  equally  well  fitted  to  subserve  his  life 
purposes  ? And  does  it  not  as  clearly  ensue  from  all  this,  that 
land  is  not  given  to  men  individually,  as  faculties  are  given,  but 
to  all,  for  the  common  use  of  all,  because  all  need  to  use  it,  and  need 
net  to  use  particular  portions  ? To  our  mind  it  appears  that  the 
evidence  that  proves  a man’s  faculties  to  be  his  individually,  is  no 
whit  stronger  or  more  conclusive  than  the  evidence  that  the  land 
is  not  so. 

It  might  seem  that,  because  we  speak  of  property  as  “ individ- 
ual ” property,  there  may  be  a kind  of  property  which  is  not 
individual.  If  Ave  recur  hoAvever  to  the  definition  and  dear  our 
mind  as  to  what  Ave  mean  Avhen  we  speak  of  a thing  as  “property,” 
it  becomes  evident  that  there  can  be  no  property  which  is 
not  indiA'idual,  because  “property”  is  the  thing  owned,  controlled 
and  of  right  useable  only  by  a person,  i.e.,  an  individual.*  Land 
docs  not,  by  laAV  of  nature,  pertain  to  persons  individually  ; has 
no  relation,  but  that  of  proximity  for  the  time,  to  one  which  it  has 
not  to  CA^ery  other.  It  is  a common,  and  is  not  a •peculiar  gift, 
“proper  ” to  any  person  or  individual. 

Things  that  are  rightly  said  to  belong  to,  to  be  owned  by, 
or  to  be  the  “ property”  of  a man,  are  such  as,  of  necessity, 
accompany  him  ahvays,  or  as  can  be  moved  about  so  as  to 
accompany  his  person  when  it  moves  from  place  to  place.  Land 
has  no  character  of  this  kind ; and,  for  that  reason,  if  there  Avere 
none  other,  it  cannot  be  “property”  in  any  strict  sense  of  the 
Avord.t 

* Several  persons  are  often  mid  to  “own”  a thing.  The  thing  however 
is  not  truly  the  ‘property’  of  all  or  of  any  of  them.  Each  has  rhjki  to  partial 
user  and  control  of  the  thing  pro  tempore.  The  thing  itself— the  corpus— is 
neither  in  part  nor  in  whole  that  of  any  of  the  partners.  It  is  ‘proper  to, 
or  propc!-ty  of  no  one;  as  it  would  be  if  each  partner  surrendered  to  a single 
individual  his  indivisible  right. 

•j-  Tenant-right  is  not  ‘ property,'  but  a rightful  claim  to  compensation. 
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We  come  then,  to  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  land  is  concerned, 
there  is,  naturally,  no  “property”  in  it;  and  that  “property’’ 
in  it  exists,  so  far  as  it  exists  at  all,  only  by  man-made  laiv. 
“Landed  property”  is  a fiction,  a manufacture,  a man-mado 
thing;  or  rather,  the  name  of  a thing  non-extant.  If  man  made 
or  ‘ produced  ’ land,  he  Avould  be  the  OAA'ner  of  it,  as  naturally 
and  truly  as  he  is  of  the  idea  he  makes  in  his  mind,  or  of  the 
tool  he  makes  by  his  hands  and  his  skill.  Holy  scripture  is 
quite  philosophical  when  it  declares  that  “ the  earth  is  the  Lord’s 
for  he  made  it and  it  might  have  added,  Avith  equal  justification, 
that  neither  it,  nor  any  portion  of  it,  can  belong,  as  property,  to 
any  other  than  the  Maker,  until  the  Maker  has,  and  not  men  or 
men’s  laAvs  merely,  given  it  specifically  to  another,  or  to  others 
individually.  Men  can  no  more  make  land  to  be  property  than 
they  can  make  land,  to  be,  actually.  All  they  can  do  is,  to  make 
themselves  call  land  “ property ; ” persuade  themselves  and  others, 
falsely,  that  they  can  make  and  actually  have  made  it  such, 
Avhen  in  fact  they  liaA'e  done  no  such  thing,  in  fact  liaA^e  deluded 
Uiemselves,  and  succeeded  only  in  that,  and  in  drilling  themselves 
into  calling  it  what  it  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  and  into  acting 
in  regard  to  it  as  though  it  were  Avhat  they  falsely  name  it. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  though  his  searching  logic  looked  many 
superstitions  boldly  in  the  face,  and  dealt  them  mortal  bloAvs,  did 
not  venture  directly  to  face  this  question  of  land  OAvnership.’  If 
he  did  not  see,  he  distinctly  felt,  that  the  thing  is  indefensible ; 
and,  Avhile  dealing  to  much  of  the  common  conduct  of  landlords, 
with  regard  to  the  land,  a large  measure  of  not  undeserved  repro- 
bation, he  seeks,  not  really  to  defend,  but  simply  to  find  the  best 
apology,  the  most  plausible  excuse  he  can,  for  the  existence  of 
landlordism.  “ The  land  of  every  country  belongs,”  says  Mr. 
Mill,  “ to  the  people  of  that  country.”*  That  the  control  oi  the' 

play  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  get  themselves  nulled  bv  the^  f ■ ^ 

“the  1^11^  “unthinking  masses*'  “the  land  was  ^dven  to 

represents  the  people;  tlie“  peoule 

could  give  away  what  was  theirs  ; hence,  the  land  is  the  landlords  ^ 
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land  of  a country  is,  rightfully,  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  that 
country,  and  -wrongly  in  the  hands  of  individuals  called  owners, 
we  are  ready  to  admit ; hut  that  the  people  are  “ owners  ” of  it, 
or  that  it  is  their  “ property,”  we  can  no  more  admit  than  we 
can  admit  the  propriety  of  saying,  what  distinguished  writers  say, 
that  the  land  is  “ the  inheritance”  of  tlie  ‘‘human  race.”  Nor 
can  we  even  admit  that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  speaks  correctly 
when  he  says  that  “the  world  is  God's  bequest  to  mankind.”* 
It  we  are  not  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  words — a dangerous 
game — we  must  abide  by  scripture  and  say  “ the  earth  is  the 
Lord’s,”  now  as  ever — alone  His  property"-given  to  man,  not  in 
property,  but  in  iise  : to  be  used  equitably ; not  only  by  existing 
“ peoples,”  but  by  all  peoples  and  by  all  generations  of  such.  If 
we  free  our  minds  from  cant  and  our  thoughts  and  speech,  as 
much  as  possible,  from  false  metaphor,  we  must  regard  the  earth 
not  as  (liven,  but  as  lent  to  man,  for  his  use  ; and  regard  as  a 
mere  superstition,  resulting  from  a false  collocation  of  ideas,  the 
notion  that  the  present  generation  can  limit  the  right  of  earth- 
user  which  accrues  to  human  beings  by  the  fact  and  from  the 
instant  of  their  birth.  Our  right  to  earth-user  is  not  ours,  as 
Mr.  Spencer’s  words  assume,  by  death  of  God,  the  former  owner, 
and  in  virtue  of  a provision  in  His  last  will  and  testament,  any 
more  than  it  is  ours  as  heirs  of  some  former  owner  under  whom 
we  take  as  inheritors  ; but  it  is  ours  to  use  for  our  life  needs,  as 
long  as  God  gives  us  life,  and  not  ours  to  alienate  or  to  incumber. 
To  say  that  we  are  heritors  or  devisees ; that  our  right  comes  by 
inheritance,  or  by  bequest,  is  to  misrepresent  the  simple  fact  by 
absurd  metaphors  ; and  it  is  no  less  a misrepresentation  of  plain 
facts  to  say  that  the  land  “ belongs  to  the  nation,”  or  is  its  “ pro- 
perty,” in  any  true  or  usual  sense  of  the  words. 

“ The  essential  principle  of  property,”  says  Mr.  Mill,  “ being 
“ to  assure  to  all  persons  what  they  have  produced  by  their  labour 
“ and  accumulated  by  their  abstinence,  this  principle  cannot  apply 
“ to  the  raw  material  of  the  earth.  * * It  would  be  the  height 
“ of  injustice  to  let  the  gift  of  nature  be  engrossed  by  individuals. 

* Social  Statics,  Chap.  ix.  s-  4, 
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In  no  sound  theory  of  private  property  was  it  ever 
“ contemplated  that  the  proprietor  of  land  should  be  merely  a 
“ siiiecurist  quartered  on  it.  * * No  man  made  the  land.  It 

“ is  the  original  inheritanco  of  the  Avhole  species.  Its  appro- 
“ priation  is  wholly  a question  of  general  expedience.  When 
“ private  property  in  land  is  not  expedient  it  is  unjust.”  * 

Mr.  Mill’s  logic  is  at  fault  here  in  assuming  that  human  legis- 
lation, if  it  deems  it  “ generally  expedient,”  can  make  that  to  be 
property  which  is  not  such  by  nature ; can,  by  expediently 
assigning  portions  of  God’s  earth  to  certain  individuals,  make 
those  portions  to  be  the  “ property”  of  those  individuals  and  of 
their  families  or  nominees  for  all  time.  To  admit  such  legislation 
as  valid  would  be  tantamount  to  an  admission  that  human  legis- 
lators may  repeal  God’s  law;  may,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  supercede 
the  ten  commandments,  and  abolish  common  sense  ; -would  be, 
in  effect,  to  say,  that  the  right  which  God’s  law  gives,  to  all  men 
alike,  to  use  the  earth,  for  life  enjoyment  and  life  preservation, 
shall  thenceforth  be  repealed  as  regards  all  present  inhabitants  of 
the  country  to  whom  no  land  is  assigned,  and  that  these,  and  all 
inhabitants  hereafter  to  be  born,  not  being  heirs  or  devisees  of, 
or  purchasers  from  Act  of  Parliament  “ owners,”  shall  have  no 
claim  nor  right  to  any  user  whatever  of  the  land,  save  such  as 
said  owners  allow  and  on  such  tenns  as  they  allow. 

This  doctrine  of  “ expedience,”  this  notion,  that  legislation 
can  justify,  on  pretence  of  it,  the  supercession  of  God’s  justice, 
the  taking  away  of  natural  rights,  come  from  what  source  or 
authority  it  will,  we  repudiate  with  scorn  and  indignation  ; brand 
as  juggling;  as  abuse  and  perversion  of  words;  as  treason  to  good 
sense ; as  a foul  excuse  for  thwarting  and  ignoring,  instead  of 
administering  justice. 

The  business  of  State  legislation  is  not  that  of  ‘ appropriating  ’ 
land  at  all ; of  saying  who  shall  be  the  owners,  and  of  what  por- 
tions. Those  points  are  settled,  by  higher  authority.  What  is  not 
settled  and  what  is  legitimately  for  the  legislature — representing 
a community  of  persons  occupying  a portion  of  land  they  call 


* Political  Econcniy,  Book  II.  chap.  ii.  ss.  5-G, 
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their  ‘ country,’— to  settle  with  reference  to  the  land,  is  how, 
and  to  what  extent,  such  members  as  desire  to  occupy  themselves 
in  its  present  cultivation  and  user  shall  be  allowed  and  secured 
in  such  an  exclusive  temporary  user  as  circumstances  require, 
and  as  shall  be  consistent  with  the  rights  of  all,  Le.,  with  equity. 

The  societies  we  call  “Nations”  exist  for  the  mutual  benefit  to 
come  of  co-operations  in  all  such  matters  as  admit  of  profitable 
co-operation,  and  as  result  to  general  advantage.  A free  man 
cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  to  take  with  him  into  the  society 
he  enters  at  birth  or  later — all  his  God-given  rights  (his  right 
to  use  his  faculties  and  his  right  to  use  tlie  earth)  and  to  sur- 
rendei  these  into  the  hands  of  any  legislative  body,  elected  or  not, 
in  order  that  that  body  may  give  him  back  a quantum  of  new- 
made  lights,  or  of  advantages  bearing  no  true  proportion  to 
those  he  surrenders.  Free  of  society,  and  of  neighbours,  a man 
may  exercise,  without  restraint,  his  natural  right  to  land-user ; 


but  not  so  when  he  enters  into,  or  whilst  he  remains  in  a society. 
A natural  necessity  forbids  him  to  take  the  advantages  of  social 
co-operation  whilst  himself  practically  ignoring  all  limit  to  his 
God-given  rights  and  so  thwarting  co-operation.  These  natural 
rights  he  must,  so  far  as  social  co-operations  require,  surrender ; 
or  rather,  submit  to  the  regulation  of  the  body  whereof  he  is  a 
member. 

A ‘ member  ’ of  any  society,  national  or  other,  is  one  who 
freely  enters  (formally  or  without  form),  as  desiring  to  share 
the  advantage  of  the  co-operative  actions  for  which  the  society 
exists.  Each  member  is  a partner  and  knows,  without  legis- 
lative or  any  other  teaching,  except  such  as  his  own  experience 
and  intelligence  [i,e,  nature)  affords  him,  that  he  has  right  to 
the  advantage  of  those  co-operations  in  proportion  to  his  con- 
tribution, and  that  he  is  wronged  if,  by  some  directorial 
jugglery,  he  gets  a less  advantage,  whilst  others  receive  advan- 
tage far  greater  than  their  contribution  warrants.  To  land-user, 
all  men’s  natural  rights  are  practically  equal.  These  rights,  each 

gives  up,  for  regulation ; and  should  each  receive  a proportionate 
advantage. 
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It  would  be  neither  to  the  taste  of  individual  members,  nor 
to  the  general  advantage  that  every  one  should  occupy  himself 
in  cultivation  or  direct  user  of  land.  Society  is  not  (as  a great 
“authority”  rashly  asserts),  an  “organism;”  but  it  is  a complex 
mechanism — man-shaped,  and  not  nature-shaped — a mechanism 
whose  conformations  and  arrangements  are  natural  only  in 
the  sense  that  they  are  dictated  by  man’s  needs  and  desires, 
must  be  adapted  to  work  with,  and  must  not,  if  those  wants  are 
to  be  met,  disregard,  but  conform  themselves  to  natural  forces 
and  surrounding  conditions.  The  conditions  of  civilized  societies 
do  not  admit  of  each  member  using  any  land  within  his  reach 
and  as  he  wills.  Hence,  legislation  must  decide  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  those  it  legislates  for  may  use  and  how 
far  use  the  portions  they  desire  to  use.  But,  in  doing  this, 
legislation  is  bound  to  do — wdiat  it  too  often  only  pretends  to 
do — that  is,  to  do  justice  to  all. 

Equity,  or  equal  justice  dealing,  is  the  law  of  society  ; and  the 
whole  and  sole  duty  of  the  state  is,  to  maintain  that,  to  the 
utmost.  The  duty  of  the  state  is  not  truly  defined  by  saying 
that  it  is  “ to  protect  every  member  in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of 
his  life  and  property  consistent  with  the  like  protection  of  all 
other  members  in  the  like  enjoyment  of  theirs.”  At  all  events, 
those,  or  such  words,  do  not,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are 
commonly  understood,  correctly  define  state  duty ; and  especially 
state  duty  as  regards  “property.”  If,  by  a man’s  “property,” 
were  understood  only  such  as  God  gives  him,  and  what,  by  his  own 
labour  and  abstinence  he  has  acquired,  instead  of  what  unjust 
laws  assign  him,  the  definition  would  be  nearer  to,  if  not  indeed 
precisely,  the  true  definition  of  state  duty.  If  it  be  the  duty 
cf  the  stata  to  do  and  to  administer  justice  impartially  and 
without  respect  of  persons,  as  we  say  it  is,  it  cannot,  at  the  same 
time,  be  its  duty,  or  its  right,  to  ignore  justice,  and  to  do  instead 
what  it  deems  expedient  cannot  be  its  duty  or  its  right,  w'hat- 
ever  may  be  its  power,  to  maintain  ivrong  with  regard  to  property 

* Where  matters  are  so  involved  that  some  injustice  is  inevitable,  it  is 
right  and  not  merely  expedient  to  take  that  course  which  involves  least  injustice. 
Expedience  is  the  cloak  of  villainy  ; a word  to  whitewash  sepulchres  wdth. 
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because  the  wrong  exists,  or  has  long  existed,  any  more  than  it 
can  be  within  its  legitimate  authority  to  entahUsh  wroiuj. 

Mr.  Mill  continues.  “ In  the  case  of  land,  no  exclusive  right 
“ should  be  permitted  in  any  individual  which  cannot  be  shown 
“ to  be  productive  of  positive  good.  * * The  monopoly  of  it 

“ is  only  defensible  as  a necessary  evil ; it  becomes  an  injustice 
“ Avhen  carried  to  any  point  to  which  the  compensating  good 
“ docs  not  follow  it.” 

Will  any  ordinary  landlord  be  prompt,  we  ask,  to  admit  that 
his  landlordial  right  has  no  foundation  but  this,  that  it  is  “a 
necessary  evil an  evil  defensible  only  as  it  brings  with  itself 
a compensating,  or  a more  than  compensating,  good  ; that  is,  to 
the  society  that  maintains  it  ?"'^  klr.  IMill’s  book,  from  which  we 
now  quote,  gives  a long  catalogue  of  evils,  proved  against  land- 
lordism, with  almost  nothing  urged  pn'  contra.  Landlordism 
stands  indicted  in  a hundred  books  of  evils,  crimes,  cruelties, 
and  miseries  without  end ; it  gives,  and  can  give  no  denial  of 
them,  nor  no  answer ; whilst  the  good  it  can  show  p>er  contra, 
if  not  a flam,  is  but  as  a feather  in  the  balance.  Does  any 
landlord  seriously  ask  himself,  or  even  dream  of  asking  himself, 
“ how  much  good  and  how  much  evil  comes  to  this  society  of 
my  takmg  rent  for  the  user  of  these  acres  I call  mine,  and  of 
my  dictating  how  they  shall  be  used  and  how'  not  used?”  The 
question,  to  him,  were  not  only  novel,  but,  according  to  his 
lights,  altogether  needless  and  even  absurd.  He  enquires  no 
further  than  to  ask,  “ does  the  law  of  the  land  allow  ? if  so,  such 
are  my  rights,  and  as  a ‘•‘■loyal”  person,  one  devoted  to  “law” 
observance,  I war  against  whosoever  calls  these  my  leg.al  rights 
in  question.” 

* Mr.  Mill’s  words  are  equivocal.  They  are  iiiterpretable  as  asserting  that 
private  ownership,  proved  to  be  productive  of  untj  ‘positive,’  /.e.  actual  good, 
is,  on  that  ground,  defensible.  'Phis,  we  say,  is  absurd  ; for  it  inferentially 
asserts  that  it  is  right  to  institute  and  maintain  any  practice  whose  results  are 
an  enormous  ‘positive’  evil,  if,  at  the  same  time,  it  results  in  a ‘positive’ 
good,  however  little.  There  can  be  no  true  justification  for  inflicting  evil  but 
the  production  of  a good  equivalent  or  more  than  equivalent. 
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If  it  were  shown  that  this  institution  of  private  property  in 
land  tvere  productive  of  more  good  than  evil,  and  that  there 
were  no  better  choice,  we  might  well  admit  that  it  is  defensible. 
That  however  is  altogether  unproved,  and  unproveable.  If  even 
landlords  gained,  by  their  appropriations,  more  of  life  and  of  life 
enjoyment  than  is  lost  thereby  to  the  rest  of  the  community, 
good  as  that  might  be,  for  them,  it  could  not  be  a good  in  regard 
to  the  community.  We  assert  however  that,  if  they  really  gain 
anything,  they  gain  but  a very  small  good  in  comparison  with 
that  of  which  they  deprive  the  rest.  But,  quite  independently 
of  any  such  question,  it  is  evident  that,  to  take  away  what  of 
right  belongs  to  one,  to  give  it  to  another  who  has  all,  and  more 
than  all  that  belongs  of  right  to  him,  is  not  only  in  itself  an 
immoral  and  an  unjust  thing,  but  is  a thing  destructive  to  social 
peace  and  amenity,  and  subversive  of  all  effective  co-operations, 
otherwise  than  as  masters  and  slaves;  for,  one  who  is  not 
allowed  to  receive,  or  who,  by  any  legal  jugglery,  is  prevented 
from  receiving  a share  in  the  co-operative  production  wherem 
he  takes  part,  proportioned  to  his  contribution,  is  not  treated  as 
a member  of  the  society,  but  as  the  tool  and  the  slave  of  those 
who  appropriate  his  earnings. 

The  only  ground  Mr.  Mill  puts  forward  to  show  that  private 
land  oAvnership  is  “ expedient  ” is,  the  assertion  he  makes  that 
“ a perpetuity  is  a stronger  stimulus  to  improvement  than  a long 
lease.”*  What  is  here  meant  by  “improvement,”  we  are  left 
to  guess.  An  ‘improvement’  may  be  a thing  of  no  advantage  to 
society,  or  one  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  In  the  first 
case  the  question  of  improvement  or  no  improvement  could  have 
no  bearing  on  the  real  point,  whether  or  not  society  in  general 
gets  the  maximum  of  advantage  from  its  land.  But,  if  Ave 
suppose  an  ‘ improvement  ’ to  be,  a something  done  to  the  land 
Avhereby  it  is  made  more  or  most  productive  of  such  things  as 
society  needs,  the  assertion  that  a perpetuity  stimulates  improve- 
meut  more  than  a long  lease  does,  is  still,  not  to  the  point ; for, 
the  question  is  not  AA’hether  such  improA^ements  come  more  bv 

* Political  Economy,  Book  II.  chap.  x.  s.  1, 
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absolute  ownership  than  by  long  leases — both  of  which  may  be 
conceivably  bad  so  far  as  society  is  concerned — but  whether 
society  is  likely  to  get  the  greater  advantage  by  itself  regulating 
the  tenancy  of  its  land  and  by  taking  the  rents  for  its  own 
purposes,  or  by  handing  over,  as  it  does,  tenants,  tenancy  and  the 
rents  entirely  to  landlords.  It  is  a gratuitous  and  a quite  unwar- 
rantable assumption  that  absolute  ownership  does  secure,  or  is 
calculated  to  secure,  better  cultivation  or  greater  productivity  than 
might  well  be  produced  if  tenants  had,  as  they  might  have,  from 
society  reasonable  leases,  not  “ long,”  but  with  security  of  tenure 
and  just  compensation  for  improvements  made  by  them.  The 
best  authorities  admit  that  greater  improvements  than  landlord- 
ism effects,  or  has  ever  effected,  are  securable  and  actually  secured 
by  such  tenancies  ; and  the  assumption  that  the  Nation  itself, 
receiving  the  rents,  could  not  or  would  not  improve  its  own  land, 
at  least  as  much  as  landlords  do,  is  a gratuitous  and  preposterous 
assumption  which  ignores  facts  altogether.  It  is  universally 
recognized  as  a fact  that  the  entails  and  settlements  to  which  a 
large  proportion  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  lands  are  subject, 
are  immense  obstacles  to  desired  and  desirable  land  improvements. 
With  the  land  nationalized,  that  obstacle  would  not  exist,  whilst 
the  nation,  having  at  command,  not  only  the  rents,  but  the  best 
talent  of  the  country,  and,  being  unhampered,  as  landlords  are 
not,  of  uncomplaisant  adjoining-owners,  would,  if  it  only  devoted 
to  improvement  of  its  land  the  small  proportion  of  rent  that 
landlords  do,  be  able  to  produce  thereby  far  better  and  more 
lasting  effects. 

In  a tract  written  by  Mr.  Mill  for  the  Land  Tenure  Eeforni 
Association,  and  printed  in  the  Examiner  Newspaper,  of  July  19, 
1873,  he  puts  forward,  more  at  large,  the  strongest  apology  he 
can  for  landlordism.  From  that  we  now  quote. 

“ The  land  is  not  of  man’s  creation  ; and  for  a person  to 
“ appropriate  to  himself  a mere  gift  of  natui'e,  not  made  to  him 
“ in  particular,  but  which  belonged  as  much  to  all  others  till 
“he  took  possession  of  it,  is^>r/wm  facie,  an  injustice  to  all  the 
“rest.  Even  if  he  did  not  obtain  it  by  usurpation,  but  by  just 
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“ distribution,  there  is  an  apparent  WTong  to  posterity,  or  at 
“ least  to  all  those  subsequently  born  who  do  not  inherit  a share. 
“To  make  such  an  institution  just,  it  must  be  shoAvn  to  be 
“ conducive  to  the  general  interest,  in  which  this  disinherited 
“ portion  of  the  commmiity  has  its  part. 

“ The  strongest  interest  which  the  community  and  the  human 
“ race  have  in  the  land,  is  that  it  should  yield  the  largest  amount 


“ of  food  and  other  necessary  or  useful  things  required  by  the 
“community.  Now,  though  the  land  itself  is  not  the  work  of 
“ human  beings,  its  produce  is ; and  to  obtain  enough  of  that 
“produce  somebody  must  exert  much  labour;  and,  in  order 
“ that  this  labour  may  be  supported,  must  expend  a considerable 
“ amount  of  the  savings  of  previous  labour.  Noav,  we  have  been 
“ taught  by  experience  that  the  great  majority  of  mankind  will 
“ work  much  harder,  and  make  much  greater  pecuniaiT  sacrifices 
“ for  themselves  and  their  immediate  descendants  than  for  the 
“ public.  In  order  therefore,  to  give  the  greatest  encouragement 
“ to  production,  it  has  been  thought  right  that  individuals  should 
“have  an  exclusive  property  in  land,  so  that  they  may  have 
“ the  most  possible  to  gain  by  making  the  land  as  productive 
“ as  they  can,  and  may  be  in  no  danger  of  being  hindered  from 
“ doing  so  hy  the  interference  of  any  one  else.  This  is  the 
“ reason  usually  assigned  for  allowing  the  land  to  he  private 
“property,  and  is  the  best  reason  that  can  be  given.” 

Mr.  Mill  is  careful  not  to  say  that  he  deems  this  ‘^hest  reason” 
a sufficient  one.  Indeed,  one  would  he  inchned  to  suspect  that 
he  deems  it  much  short  of  that,  when,  on  the  same  page,  we  find 
him  remarking  that,  in  this  country,  “the  landlord  has ‘the 
right,  which  he  often  exercises,  of  keeping  the  land,  not  only 
unimproved,  but  uncultivated,  in  order  to  maintain  an  inordinate 
quantity  of  wild  animals  for  “ what  he  calls  sport.”  We  infer 
from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Mill  does  not  mark  as  quotation  this 
“ best  reason”  that  he  himself  formulates  it  as  best  he  mav, 
from  the  reasons  usually  given  (when  any  at  all  are  given),  in 
favour  of  private  land-owning.  We  know  of  much  worse  and 
of  no  better  reasoning  than  this,  in  favour  of  landlordism  ; and 
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hence,  take  this,  as  the  best  thing  that  can  be  said  for  it,  by 
an  honest  and  a distinguished  reasoner,  who,  much  as  he  con- 
demns the  exercise  of  the  power  which  ownership  gives  to 
landlords,  yet  apparently  deems  the  system,  with  modifications, 
maintainable. 

What  those  modifications  may  be  we  need  not  enquire.  If 
they  are  not  limitations  of  ownership,  that  is,  denials  of  its 
principle ; denial  that  a man  may  use  land,  or  forbid  its  use  to 
others,  as  he  will,  they  can  only  be  such  modifications  as  aim, 
not  so  much  to  abolish  the  evil,  as  to  make  it  less  prominent 
and  less  offensive,  by  distributing  it  over  a larger  surface.  If 
landlordism  be  an  injustice,  and  consequently  an  evil,  the 
injustice  to  those  who  are  not  owners  is  none  the  less  that 
the  owners  are  several  millions  in  number  instead  of  a few 
thousands.  If  the  nation —which  produces  the  rent  as  it  does, 
and  as  Avill  hereafter  be  shown—  is  to  be  plundered  of  it  by 
“ appropriators,”  it  matters  little  whether  these  be  more  or  fewer, 
great  landlords  or  small  ones,  peers  or  but  peer-screening 
peasants. 

We  now  revert  to  this  “best  reason”  for  private  land-owning. 
Admittedly  then,  in  order  to  make  such  ownership  jiid,  it  must 
be  “shown”  to  be  conducive  to  the  general  interest,  in  which 
“the  disinherited  portion  of  the  community,”  meaning  those 
who  are  not  owners,  “has  its  part.”  We  must  admit  that,  if 
private  land-owning  be  shown  to  conduce  to  the  general  inte- 
rest, in  the  sense  that  it  secures  the  best  utilization  of  the 
land  that  is  practically  possible,  and  also  secures  that  each 
member  shall  receive^  not  merely  ‘ a part  ’ in  that  advantage,  but 
each  his  equitable  part  as  near  as  may  be,  it  is  justified.  But  that 
this  is  shown,  or  conceivably  can  be  shown  to  be  the  case  as 
regards  english,  or  any  other  system  of  land  owning  yet  invented, 
there  is  not  the  smallest  pretence  which  will  bear  to  be  examined. 
We  do  not  say  that  such  a system  might  not  be  formulated,  in- 
'ivords  \ for,  if  each  human  being  could  receive,  as  life-owmer  on 
entering  the  world,  a portion  of  land  fitted  to  supply  his  life- 
needs,  and  equal,  in  its  yielding  capacity,  to  that  which  every 
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other  receives,  and  could  be  life-long  protected  in  the  exclusive 
user  of  it,  none  owning  or  being  permitted  to  appropriate  more, 
a state  of  equitable  land  owning  would  be  arrived  at.  But  the 
thing  is  practically  impossible,  and  no  less  absurd  than  would  bo 
a proposal  to  get  the  good  of  a working  horse  by  dividing  it  bodily 
amongst  several  joint  owners.  The  advantage  of  land-user,  as 
that  ot  borse-user,  can  come  only  by  common  user,  or  by  payment 
and  receipt  of  hire  or  rent,  by  those  who  take  more,  less,  or  no 
part  in  the  user.  As  a horse  may  earn  or  produce  hire,  so  land 
may  earn  or  produce  rent.*  These  are  distributable  as  land  or  a 
horse  are  not  distributable  ; and,  by  distributing  these,  the 
persons  entitled  to  the  advantage  of  one  or  of  the  other,  may 
equally  well  get  a just  equivalent  for  the  user  be  foregoes.  If  we 
suppose  that,  in  the  case  of  a horse,  none  uses  it  but  one  or  the 
other  of  the  part  owners  ; that  each  one  pays  the  biro  for  bis  user 
and  that  the  total  of  the  hire  is  then  divided  equally  amongst  the 
equal  owners,  or  according  to  the  ditferent  ownership  of  each, 
the  case  is  the  exact  parallel  of  what  all  intelligent  Land 
Nationalizers  concur  in  advocating  with  regard  to  the  land. 
The  thing  is  as  plain,  as  feasible,  and  as  palpably  just  and 
reasonable  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Mill’s  argument  next  assumes  that  the  whole  produce  of 
the  earth  is  “ the  work  of  human  beings.  ” It  may  well  be 
admitted  that  a larye  part  of  the  food,  of  the  plants  and  of  the 
animals  grown  in  populous  countries  are,  or  may  rightly  be 
regarded  as,  the  work  of  human  beings  ; but,  in  unpopulated 
and  thinly  populated  lauds,  the  part  of  the  earth  produce  which 
can  be  attributed  to  human  hands  is  comparatively  small  or  none. 
In  all  lands  however,  nature,  without  man’s  help,  is  an  enormous 
producer,  both  of  vegetable  and  animal  life- material  and  we 
hatter  ourselves  egregiously  if  we  suppose  that  we  in  England, 
any  more  than  the  inhahitaiits  of  other  populous  countries, 
originate  all  production.  Do  we,  in  any  true  sense,  or  does  any 
other  population  produce  coal,  coal-oil,  iron  or  other  metals, 

* In  the  next  chapter  the  origin  and  nature  of  rent  is  elucidated. 
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stone,  marble,  road-making  or  bouse  building  material  ? Do  we 
produce  the  air  we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  the  rivers  and 
springs  wdience  w'e  take  our  fluid  food ; or  do  we  produce  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  fish  w'e  consume  ? To  us  it  seems  a 
wild  and  fact-ignoring  assumption,  that  the  tvhole  produce  of  the 
land  is  that  of  human  beings  ; and  that  the  cause  which  needs  to 
be  bolstered  up  by  such  rash  assumptions,  is  in  an  alarming  state 
of  frailty. 

The  next  assumption — needful,  as  Mr,  Mill  seems  to  think,  to 
support  the  doctrine  of  private  land  owning — namely,  that 
“ the  strongest  interest  which  the  community  and  the  human 
race  have  in  the  land  is  that  it  should  yield  the  largest  aimunt  of 
food  and  other  necessary  and  useful  things  required  by  the 
community,” — we  cannot  grant.  We  are  aware  that  a pretended 
science  which  calls  itself  “Political  Economy,’  teaches  some- 
thing of  this  kind,  and  that  the  devotees  of  that  science  persuade 
themselves  that  production  is  in  itself  a good  ; though  how  it 
reconciles  this  notion  with  its  groanings  about  “ over  production,” 
and  its  terrible  results,  is  a puzzle.  We  say  that  production  is 
not,  in  itself  a good,  any  more  than  “ over  production  ” is 
accountable  for  the  miseries  that  are  attributed  to  it.  That  pro- 
duction, to  a certain  amount,  is  desireable  and  necessary  in  England 
as  elsewhere,  w'e  quite  admit,  but  we  deny  the  necessity  and  the 
desireability  of  any  production  whatever  in  England  or  by 
Englishmen  but  such  as  is  needful  to  countervail — directly  or  by 
exchange  of  products — the  hfe  demands  of  the  English  people 
wdio  take  part  in  that  production.  We  entirely  deny  the  need  or 
the  desireability  of  making  the  earth  yield  aught  but  what 
they,  whose  energies  contribute,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  fructify 
it,  need  for  their  own  life  preservation  and  life  enjoyment ; 
and  we  add  that  it  is  altogether  undesireable  and  needless  that 
producers  should  produce  at  all,  for  the  support  of  idle  consumers 
who  might,  but  do  not,  contribute  at  all  to  production.  We  say 
that  it  is  worse  than  needless  ; that  it  is  purely  unjust,  wdcked 
and  mischievous  that  productive  labourers  should,  by  cunningly 
contrived  laws,  be  compelled,  as  they  are,  to  produce  tovrards  the 
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support  of  the  idle  luxury  of  non-producers,  and  that  all  produc- 
tion destined  to  that  purpose  were  better  to  be  and  ought  to  be 
for  ever  unmade. 

Production  is  a good  only  in  so  far  as  it  can,  and  does  subserve 
the  needs  of  producers,  and  as  it  enables  them  to  perform  their 
obligations  to  those  who  are  legitimately  dependent  on  them,  as 
being  unable  to  help  themselves  or  efficiently  to  contribute  to 
the  common  production.  It  follows,  that  we  must  absolutely 
deny  Mr.  Mill’s  assumption  that  it  is  “ the  strongest  interest 
which  the  community  has  in  the  land  to  make  it  yield  the  largest 
amount  of  food  and  useful  things.”  The  assumpton  is  too  wide  ; 
and,  to  be  admissible  at  all,  needs  to  be  limited  in  the  way 
indicated. 

Mr.  Mill  next  argues  that  “ in  order  to  give  the  greatest 
encouragement  to  production,  individuals  should  have  an  exclu- 
sive property  in  land.”  This  assumes,  what  we  have  just  denied, 
that  production  is  a good,  quite  irrespective  of  its  purpose  and 
its  destination.  The  owners,  it  is  said,  will  “ have  the  most 
possible  to  gain  by  making  the  land  as  productive  as  they  can.” 
In  a certain  sense  this  is  true.  The  land  owner  is  clearlv  interested 
to  make  his  land  produce  as  largely  as  he  can,  but  not  interested 
to  make  it  produce  as  much  of  good  to  the  community  as  he  can. 
His  interest  is,  to  make  it  produce,  not  merely,  if  at  all,  the  food 
and  life-necessaries  which  the  people  require, — to  Avhich  little  or 
no  objection  is  conceivable — but  to  produce  rent ; not  for  the  use 
or  good  of  the  community,  but  for  his  exclusive  use ; also  to 
produce  ‘ sport  ’ for  him  and  his  friends  ; a very  unprofitable  kind 
of  product  and  one  wdiich  involves  consequences,  by  no  means 
sportful,  to  the  community  in  general ; namely,  the  keeping  of 
large  tracts  barren,  lessening  the  productivity  of  other  portions 
of  land  and  the  destruction  of  food  plants  most  w'astefully.  We 
see  that  land-owning,  in  fact  and  everywhere,  encourages  and 
stimulates  owuiers— and  large  owners  especially— to  produce 
greatest  possible  amount  of  rent  and  sport,  for  themselves ; both 
which  kmds  of  produce  are,  as  regards  the  community  simply 
poisonous  and  mischievous  products  —obstructive  to  the  common 
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■welfare.  In  producing  for  themselves  rent  and  sport,  landlords 
produce  want  and  suffering  for  the  community  ; produce  a slavish 
subjugation  of  those  who  live  upon  their  lands  and  must  live  on 
such  share  of  the  produce  as  their  landlords  permit  them  to 
appropriate ; produce  poachers,  gaol-birds,  and  human  degrada- 
tion ; produce  evictions,  exile  and  pauperism  ; produce  game  laws 
and  never  ending  cruelty,  wrongs  and  oppressions  as  regards  their 
unlanded  fellow  men,  and  those  above  whom  their  false  and 
unnatural  position  as  landowners  raises  them.  For  our  part  w'e 
would  prefer  to  see  all  this  production  discouraged  to  the  utmost, 
and  in  the  only  way  it  can  be  effectually  discouraged,  namely,  by 
putting  an  end  to  the  false  pretence  and  the  immoral  practice  of 
land-owning. 

We  willingly  grant  that  it  is  necessary  that  those  who  are  to 
use  the  land  and  make  it,  so  far  as  is  needful,  productive,  must 
have  security  against  interferences  which  may  hinder  or  deter 
them  from  exerting  themselves  fitly,  i.e.,  to  their  OAvn  and  to  the 
common  advantage.  We  grant  too,  that  “ somebody  must  exert 
much  labour  ” to  render  land  productive  and  that  “ the  labourers 
Avhilst  exerting  this  labour,  must  be  supported  by  expenditure  of 
saA’ings,  from  preA’ious  labour.”  It  is  true,  too,  that  “the  great 
majority  of  mankind,”  as  Ave  knoAV  them  now  and  in  general, 
“ Avill  Avork  much  harder  and  make  much  greater  pecuniary 
sacrifices  for  themseh'es  and  their  immediate  descendants  than 
for  the  public.”'*' 

But,  all  this  Avarrants,  not  the  inference  that  is  drawn  there- 
from, that  OAvnership  is  the  only,  or  even  the  best,  means  of 
giving  this  security  against  interference,  of  securing  this  hard 
Avork,  and  this  expenditure  of  capital  in  production.  Truly,  it 
Avould  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  an  indiAudual,  undertaking 
to  cultivate  or  to  improve  land,  should  expend  thereon  his  labour 
and  his  capital,  Avithout  haA’ing  security,  that  he  shall  not  be 
hindered,  or  AAuthout  liaAung  also  the  strongest  possible  assurance 
that  he  Avill  be  protected,  not  only  in  reaping  Avhat  he  soavs,  but 

* We  may  add  that  they  are  not  likely  ever  to  do  otherwise  whilst  they  are 
j brutalized  as  they  are  by  brutal  treatment. 
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also  in  enjoying  the  fruit  of  his  labour  and  of  his  expenditure. 
But,  to  suppose  that,  to  this  end,  there  are  no  means  effective, 
or  sufficiently  effectit’e,  but  to  give  the  land  “for  eA'er”  and 
absolutely,  to  an  oAvner ; to  be  by  him  kept  or  disposed  of 
according  to  his  caprice;  to  be  by  him  used',  not  used  at  all, 
or  used  only  for  mischief,  as  he  Avills,  is  a mild  absurdity  Avhich 
one  would  expect  only  from  one  utterly  innocent  of  all  knowledge 
of  the  AA'orld  as  it  is,  or  de\'oid  of  any  reasoning  faculty. 

The  tenant,  whether  OAvner  or  not,  reaps  his  harvests  yearly, 
and  when  (being  merely  tenant),  he  ceases  to  be  so  before  he 
has  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  any  “ improA’ements  ” made  by 
him,  he  receiA’es,  if  plain  justice  he  done  him,  compensation  for 
his  unexhausted  improvements.  There  is  no  need  whatever, 
in  order  to  induce  a person  to  cultiA’ate  and  to  improve  land, 
so  far  as  is  desirable,  to  secure  to  him  anything  more  than 
the  harvests  that  result  from  his  labour  and  expenditure  and 
due  compensation  for  such  unexhausted  improvements  as  he 
leaves  on  quitting  possession  ; and  no  great  profundity  is  needed 
to  see  that  this  is  effected  by  an  ordinary  fair  lease  quite  as 
Avell  as  by  giving  aAvay  the  land  and  its  rent  for  ever.  Is  it 
possible,  Ave  ask,  to  suggest  a more  suicidal  method  for  adoption 
by  a country,  than  to  ask  it,  in  order  to  secure  Avhat  an  ordinary 
fair  lease  does,  in  common  experience,  secure,  that  it  shall, 
not  only  give  up  the  rent  of  its  land  altogether,  but  shall  also 
divest  itself  for  all  time,  of  the  control  of  its  land,  and  shall 
be  able  to  regain  control  of  it  in  future,  however  urgent  the 
occasion,  only  by  buying  off",  Avith  a huge  compensation,  the 
landlordial  creature  it  has,  quite  gratuitously,  loaded  on  to  its 
^ OAvn  foolish  shoulders,  and  has  even  paid  handsomely,  every 

I year,  for  riding  it.  One  might  suppose  that,  by  giving  him  land 

[ and  rent,  the  landlord  AA'as  to  be  induced  to  ‘ labour  hard’ 

himself!  and  to  expend  on  the  land  the  capital  he  has  saved, 
from  HIS  previous  labour!  This  hoAvever  is  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  fact.  The  fact  is,  that  landlords  seldom,  Avith  all  this 
inducement,  labour  hard,  or  at  all  on  their  land,  or  expend 
I thereon  the  savings  of  their  labour  at  all.  To  induce  them  to 
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labour,  we  take  away  tlie  stimulus  of  necessity!  give  them 
means  to  hire  or  compel  others  to  labour.  It  is  the  tenant 
and  his  landless  labourers  (who  can  profit  or  live  only  by 
labouring)  that  are  so,  forced  to  labour.  The  landlord,  in  the 
interest  of  his  own  laziness  and  luxury,  has  motive  for  extortimj 
labour,  but  practically  none  for  doing  it.  The  tenant  and  his 
labourers  are  driven  to  labour  ‘hard,’  first,  to  produce  rent, 
for  the  landlord,  and  next  to  live,  by  their  labour.  The  great 
land  improvers  are  the  tenants,  and  not  the  landlords ; and  in 
their  own  interest,  as  well  as  in  that  of  large  production,  tenants 
would  be  fill-  greater  improvers,  if,  instead  of  being,  as  with  us 
in  England  they  generally  are,  but  yearly  tenants  with  little  or 
no  security  that  their  improvements  will  not  be  largely  or 
entirely  ‘ annexed  ’ by  their  landlords,  they  had  fair  leases 
renewable  on  lair  terms  and  fair  compensation  for  unexhausted 
improvements. 

It  is  tiue  that  landlords  do  improve  their  own,  or  their 
tenants  holdings  occasionally ; and  they  generally  take  gi-eat, 
blit  very  much  umleserved  credit,  for  whatever  they  chance  to 
do  in  this  vay.  They  occupy  themselves,  however,  far  more 
frequently,  in  jmventmg  improvements,  than  in  making  them ; 
m refusing  to  give  any  assurance  such  as  can  warrant  tenants 
in  expending  on  their  farms,  aught  which  they  cannot,  at  short 
notice,  take  out  again ; and,  when  they  themselves  undertake 
improvements,  they  almost  invariably  carry  them  out  at  the 
cost  of  the  nation,  i,e,,  out  of  the  nation’s  rent,  which 
they  usually  with  view  only  towards  an  increased  rent  — 
^irtuously  abstain,  to  some  extent,  from  consuming  and 
wasting  in  extravagance.  Mr.  Mill  is  good  enough  to  sup- 
pose that,  by  making  people,  as  we  say,  “owners,”  we  induce 
to  -work  harder  than  mere  tenants  could  be  induced 
to  labour  ; and  that,  as  an  additional  motive  to  “ work 
hard,”  we  exempt  them  from  liability  to  pay  us  rent  (as  we 
never  think  of  doing  in  the  case  of  a mere  tenant.)  But  Mr. 
Mill  spite  of  this  altogether  marvellous  assumption,  knew  perfectly 
well,  that,  while  we  get  “ hard  labour,”  and  considerable  land 
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improvement  from  rent-paying  tenants,  we  get  no  labour,  and 
are  not  likely  to  get  any,  from  rent-free  landlords,  and  far  less 
of  improvements  from  them  than  we  get  from  tenants.  The 
merit  of  improving  landlords  is,  that  they  act  less  demeritoriously 
than  other  landlords  ; that  they  at  least  apply  some  part  of  the 
nation’s  rent,  directly,  to  their  men  interest,  and  indirectly,  in 
the  interest  of  greater  production ; whilst  unimprovmg  land- 
lords recklessly  and  with  utter  improvidence  consume  all  the 
rent  as  it  comes,  leaving  tenants  to  improve  as  they  will  or 
dare,  or  the  land  to  go  unimproved. 

In  thus  showing  the  futility  of  this  “ best  reason,”  the  poor- 
ness of  this  very  poor  excuse  for  the  existence  of  land-owning, 
various  reasons  have,  without  being  specially  sought  for,  cropped 
up  to  make  it  manifest,  that  land-owning  exists  not,  and  never 
did  exist,  by  righteousness,  or  for  righteousness,  but  by  wrong 
and  for  wrong ; and  that,  so  soon  as  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
generally  recognised  by  an  enlightened  reason,  freed  from  the 
prejudices  of  our  false  education,  owning  of  land  by  individuals, 
aristocratic  or  unaristocratic,  must,  and  will,  cease,  as  being  a 
thing*  utterly  irreconcileable,  under  any  state  of  circumstances, 
with  equity,  or  with  what,  in  effect,  is  the  same  thing,  with 
“the  general  interest.” 

We  seem  to  have  assumed  that  Mr.  !Mill,  in  speaking  of  the 
need  for  ownership  of  land,  “ in  order  to  give  the  greatest 
encouragement  to  production,”  spoke  his  omi  judgment.  Ee- 
ferring  now  to  his  words,  we  see  that  he  asserts  only  that 
it  “/<a«  been  thought  right,”  for  this  purpose,  to  give  “exclusive 
property  in  land.”  This  implies  that  the  legislative-manufac- 
turers of  the  foul  fiction  here  attacked,  in  creating  it,  ^‘thought” 
to  do  right.  We  desire  to  make  against  them  no  needless 
imputations.  We  cannot  pretend  to  decide  what  they  “thought  ” 
or  intended  to  do.  We  can  only  infer  that  they  meant  to  effect 
what  they  have  effected  ; i.e.,  a very  gross  WTong  which  they 
might  well  have  foreseen.  The  evidence  warrants  us  much 
rather  in  supposing  that  they  intended  (‘thought’)  to  secure 
great  position  and  advantage  to  themselves,  to  their  descendants 
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and  to  tlicir  class,  and  tlionglit  or  considered  little,  or  not  at  all, 
of  what  was  right,  and  ‘ thought  ’ no  more  of  the  public  interest 
than  they  acted,  or  act  in  it. 

But  whilst  assuming  the  existence  of  good  motives  for  in- 
stituting private  land  ownership,  which  all  the  evidence  dis- 
proves, Mr.  Mill  utterly  ignores  the  facts,  which  indicate  very 
opposite  motives  as  being  the  real  ones.  He  assumes  that  either 
the  people  themselves,  or  their  disinterested  and  high  minded 
rulers,  anxious  not  at  all  for  themselves,  but  only  for  the  “public 
interest,”  deemed  it  right  to  end  the  old  fashioned  practice 
of  community  in  landed  possessions  and  to  substitute  in- 
dividual ownership  as  a better  and  more  ])rotitable  thing  for 
the  general  interest.  The  simple  facts,  in  this  as  in  every  other 
country,  are,  that  landlordism  came  ever  and  always  of  wars, 
invasions  and  plunder  of  communities  by  pirates  and  armed 
brigands  calling  themselves  soldiers.  They  were  the  first 
institutors  of  the  beautiful  institution.  In  war,  foul  is  fair, 
force  is  right,  and  “loot,”  legitimate  earnings  and  wages.  Old 
fashioned  warriors  upheld  the  gospel  of  might  and,  thereon 
alone,  erected  landlordism.  We  do  not  say  that  the  iinmense 
landlordial  estates  of  these  times  came,  in  England  or  elsewhere’ 
of  fighting,  of  sheer  strength  of  body  and  of  sword-skill ; but, 
where  that  is  not  the  case,  we  say  that  they  came — as  is  more 
usual  we  admit  in  moderner  times — by  prostitution ; by  pros- 
titution of  men  and  of  Avonien,  before  mighty  monarchs  wielding 
armed  forces ; prostitution  of  skill,  of  talents,  of  self-respect 
and  of  decency.  We  can  find  no  justification  for  land  owning, 
even  in  the  fact  that  the  possessors  have  jiaid,  for  the  world- 
creator’s  land,  “bits  of  metal;”  ready  cash;  but  still  less  can 
we  find  it  in  the  wars,  the  piracy  and  the  prostitution  alluded 
to,  or  in  the  righteous  instincts  and  desires  of  plunderers  or  of 
prostitutes. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

RENT. 

The  term  ‘ Rent,’  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  includes  whatever 
is  paid  by  a Tenant  for  the  land  he  uses,  whether  it  is  “ improved” 
or  not ; that  is,  whether  the  land  owes  its  present  condition  to 
nature  merely,  or  has  been  rendered  serviceable  or  more  service- 
able, by  drainage,  by  embankment,  by  fencing,  by  the  erection  of 
buildings  or  by  human  labour  and  intelligence  applied  to  it  in 
any  other  way. 

It  is  evident  that  the  total  rent  paid,  bears  no  fixed  proportion 
to  the  expenditure  of  human  labour  on  the  land  ; evident  that, 
in  certain  situations,  land,  quite  unimproved  and  infertile,  pays 
“ground  rent”  where,  in  other  situations,  it  would  pay  nothing  • 
evident  that,  quite  irrespective  of  improvements,  the  land  itself 
yields,  here  more  rent  and  there  less,  according  as  it  affords  the 
more  or  the  less  convenience  to  the  population  that  congregates 
about  it. 

Away  from  towns,  lands  are  more  affected,  as  regards  their 
rent-yielding  capacity,  by  their  relative  fertility  than  are  lands  in 
or  near  towns.  Different  farms,  though  on  a par  as  regards  their 
position,  yield  more  or  less  rent  as  they  are  more  or  less  fertile. 
Other  lands  yield  more  or  less  rent  as  they  supply  much  or 
valuable  minerals  or  less  of  them,  or  as  the  mineral  wealth  is 
readily  or  is  less  readily  accessible.  These  rents,  yielded  or  in 
so  far  as  they  are  yielded  irrespective  of  improvements,  may  well 
be  here  described  as  natural  rent\"  whilst  what  is  paid  (in  fact 
though  not  in  name,  nor  usually  in  any  defined  amount)  for 
buildings,  or  for  the  use  of  other  improvements,  may  be  called 
“artificial  rent."  The  “natural  rent,”  then,  is  that  which  the 
land  itself  may  be  said  to  yield  ; the  artificial  rent,  that  which 
the  “ improvements  ’ yield  ; and  it  is  necessary  here  that  we 
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clearly  distiuguisli  one  from  the  other,  seeing  that  -the  artificial 
rent  may  rightly  be  regarded  as  a payment  or  re^vard  for  actual 
labour,  whilst  the  natural  rent  cannot  be  so  regarded. 

The  maker  of  an  improvement,  though  he  cannot  be  said  to  be 
the  “ owner  ” of  it,  in  the  same  sense  as  a man  is  the  owner  of  a 
tool,  a utensil,  or  other  imiable  thing  wliich  he  makes  for  his  own 
use,  has  yet,  in  the  improvement  he  makes,  if  it  be  a real  one, 
created  something  of  use  and  value  ; has  realized,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  portable  thing,  a 'utility.  In  neither  case,  nor  in  any  case, 
does  the  maker  ‘ create  ’ the  material.  That  is  alwavs  either 

V 

earth,  or  material  taken  or  arising  tlience  ; ami  all  that  the 
maker  of  the  utility  can  do  or  does,  is  to  render  the  earth,  or  its 
product  or  material  serviceable,  or  mere  serviccaLle  ; to  put  into 
it  more  or  less  of  ‘utility;'  and  that  utility  is,  alom^  the  thing 
man-creatablo. 

The  portable  thing  may  be  called  property,”  because  it  may 
be  carried  about  or  travel  with  the  maker,  or  another,  in  propria 
im'sonii.  The  land  imprevement,  though  it  cannot — as  being 
irremovable — strictly  be  called  the  “property”  of  its  maker,  yet 
belongs  to  him,  as  a utility  which  he  has  created.*  Prima  facie, 
every  maker  has  exclusive  moral  right  and  good  title  to  the 
whole  advantage  to  come  of  his  created  utility,  whether  it  be  in 
a portable  form  or  not ; has  the  same  right  to  keep  to  himself 
the  advantage  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other ; the  same  right  to 
transfer  it  to  another,  and  to  take  in  exchange  for  his  utilities, 
the  utilities  which  others  have  created. 

It  is  not  however  with  artificial  rent  that  we  have  here  to  deal, 
but  with  natural  rent ; and  when  hereafter  we  speak  generally  of 
“Kent,”  it  is  to  be  understood  that  we  refer  onlv  to  natural  rent. 

In  his  chapter  on  ‘rent’  Mr.  Mill  observes,  “It  is  at  once 
“ evident  that  rent  is  the  effect  of  a monopoly.  If  all  the  land 
“ of  a country  belonged  to  one  person,  he  could  fix  the  rent  at 
“ his  pleasure.  The  whole  people  would  be  dependent  on  his 
“ will  for  the  necessaiies  of  life  * * he  could  not  w'ell  he 

* English  Common  Law  holds  that  land  and  things  growing  upon,  or 
permanently  fixed  into  it  are  not  stealable — not  the  subject  of  ‘ Larceny.' 
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1“  other  than  despot  of  it.”  This  is  “ the  actual  state  of  things 
“ in  certain  oriental  kingdoms  ; and  it  is  not  so  with  us,  because 
“ landowners  compete  with  one  another,  and  are  too  numerous 
“ to  combine.” 

Political  economy  is  not,  we  presume,  a moral  science.  And 
yet,  as  it  treats  of  men’s  dealings  with,  and  relations  one  to 
another,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  it  should,  as  it  does,  ignore  the 
morality  or  the  moral  bearings  of  rent  receiving  and  rent  dis- 
posal. Probably  its  professors  in  general  regard  the  question  as 
too  delicate  to  be  freely  handled  in  a way  to  please  their  patrons. 
It  is  not  altogether  an  uninteresting  or  an  absolutely  profitless 
inquiry,  which  results  in  the  infoi'ination  these  professors  give  us, 
as  to  why,  in  one  place  no  natural  rent  arises,  in  another  place, 
high  rents,  and  in  others,  rents  of  less  amount.  The  enquiry 
how  rent  originates  and  to  whom  it  naturally  and  rightfully 
belongs,  were,  however,  as  it  seems  to  us,  as  relevant  and,  indeed, 
a matter  of  far  more  practical  importance. 

, As  political  economy,  however,  forbears  to  enter  on  that 

enquiry,  our  purpose  requires  that  we  should  do  so.  We  will 
suppose,  then,  that  a wilderness  exists  where,  as  yet,  no  OAvnir 
claims  the  land.  An  immigrant,  entering  the  wilderness  to 
settle  there,  Avill,  of  course,  be  free  to  use  whatever  land  he 
chooses  ; and  that,  for  the  present,  rent  free. 

If  other  persons  be  attracted,  say,  by  the  advantages  of  a large 
tract  of  fertile  land  around,  and  be  so,  induced  to  settle  near  him, 
they  too  will  help  themselves  to  such  land  as  they  require  ; and 
each,  probably,  will  fence  in  the  plot  to  which  he  devotes  his 
labour,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  and  to  protect  it  from  animals. 
As  long  as  abundance  of  land,  convenient  and  equally  fertile, 
remains  unappropriated,  each  will  take  in  and  use  Avhat  of  it  he 
requires.  Each  new  comer  wiU  do  the  same,  and,  as  long  as 
I none  of  the  settlers  are  seriously  incommoded,  nor  the  lands 

' they  have  each  appropriated  are  invaded,  they  will  make  no 

{objection.  Each  will  be,  as  Ave  may  say,  “his  own  landlord.” 
This  AA'ould  he  the  course  of  things,  supposing  the  settlers  to  be 
actuated  only  by  the  principles  that  SAvay  men,  regarding  one 
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another  as  brethren,  capable  of  rendering  to  each  other  valuable 
aid,  and  taking  a natural  pleasure  therein.  If  our  settlers, 
however,  hail  from  land-owning  countries,  we  may  regard  it  as 
I>robable  that  they  will  bring  thence  the  habitual  notions — non- 
natural— of  such  countries  with  regard  to  land.  They  will  have 
been  taught,  not  by  Christ,  nor  by  any  natural  instinct,  but  by 
example  and  fashionable,  but  foul,  doctrines,  that  first  comers 
and  discoverers  of  advantages,  latent  in  particular  spots,  acquire, 
by  the  first  coming  or  discovery,  I'ights  to  appropriate  the 
advantages  and  to  exclude  from  ]>articipation  later  comers  or 
discoverers  ; and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  such  first  comers,  feeling 
themselves  strong  in  their  numbers  and  supposed  rights,  will, 
when  they  perceive  that  the  attractions  are  inducing  a flow  of 
settlers,  proceed  to  enclose,  not  oiily  the  lands  they  require  to 
use,  but  all  they  can  of  those  lands  that  later  settlers  are  likely 
to  require  for  thetr  use.  This  we  call  “dog  in  the  manger 
policy,’  and  regard  as  altogether  unbecoming  in  a quadruped. 
In  bipeds,  that  aspire  to  superiority  over  their  four-footed  brethren, 
the  thing  seems  to  us  far  more  unbecoming,  as  being  the  dictate 
of  the  same  low,  brutal  nature  that  dictates  such  conduct  in  a 
low-minded  dog.  Such  conduct  may  be  ‘ natural  ’ to  such  dogs, 
or  to  men  who  emulate  them.  For  our  part  we  repudiate  such 
policy  as  wicked  and  brutal,  and  could  only  undertake  to  justify 
it  on  the  assumption  that  men  are  low  brutes. 

The  policy  in  question  seems  to  us,  from  a different  point  of 
\iew  also,  far  more  objectionable  in  men  than  in  dogs.  Fogs 
look-before,  a little,  and  men  more.  Fogs,  keeping  the  cows 
from  their  hay,  adopt  a short-sighted  policy,  which  effects  little ; 
whilst  men,  on  the  shallow  pretext  of  first  arrival  or  discovery, 
adopt  a comparatively  long-sighted  policy,  which  effects  much 
more,  of  the  same  kind,  namely,  mischief  and  wrong.  This 
doctrine,  of  the  rights  of  first-comers,  is,  in  men,  the  doctrine 
of  monopolistic  rights,  and  he  who  asserts  it  in  this  case,  to  his 
own  advantage,  puts  himself  logically  in  an  awkward  position, 
as  objector  to  monopolistic  rights  of  any  sort  when  they  bear 
hard  against  interest.  We  infer,  and  can  only  infer,  that 
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such  rights  are  unreal  and  are  dictated  by  the  anti-christian 
spiiit  that  regards  self  alone,  and,  that,  looking  on  self  fixedly, 
and  on  that  alone,  ignores  the  rights  of  others,  arising  from  the 
brotherly  relation  of  men.  We  say  that  men,  as  first-comers, 
ha\e  no  such  rights,  and  that  the  belief  in  them  is  one  of  many 
popular  and  anti-christian  superstitions  big  with  mischief  to  all 
who  give  them  entertainment. 

On  this  foul  pretext,  establishes  itself  the  practice  of  land- 
grabbing, which  is  the  first  step  in  the  creation  of  landlordism. 
The  gi-abbers  take  in,  and  lay  claim  to  land  they  do  not  need, 
simply  witli  a view  to  extort  rent  or  purchase-money  from  those 
who  do  need  it.  The  human  dogs,  in  the  land-manger,  need 
their  grabbings  no  more  than  the  brute  dog  in  the  cow-manger 
needs  the  hay  ; but  they  are  craftier  dogs,  because  they  can  look 
forward  to  making  the  human  cows  give  tliem,  as  the  price  of 
using  their  life-means,  milk,  in  the  shape  of  labour  or  its  result ; 
can  look  forward  to  securing  to  themselves,  as  landlords,  exemp- 
tion from  labour,  by  making  those,  who  need  the  land,  pay  them 
purchase-money,  for  permission  to  use  it  without  limit,  or  rent 
for  permission  to  use  it  for  specific  periods  and  under  restrictions. 

This  fiction,  of  the  rights  of  first  comers,  is  a frivolous  excuse 
for  locking  up  the  land  (which  is  practically  limited  in  quantity) 
against  later  comers,  who  have  the  same,  and  as  good,  right  to 
use  it  as  have  the  first-comers ; an  excuse  for  establishing  the 
monopoly  Mr.  ]\Iill  speaks  of,  and  for  extorting,  under  the  name 
of  rent,  what  belongs  neither  to  him  ivho  pays  it,  nor  to  him  who 

receives  it,  but,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  to  the  society  that 
produces  it. 

Land  Grabbers,  as  all  history  abundantly  testifies,  have  been 
accustomed,  not  merely  to  colonise  unoccupied  laud,  but  to 
organize  themselves  into  armies,  in  order  to  invade  occupied 
lands  ; to  drive  out  the  occupiers,  or  reduce  them  to  servitude, 
whilst  appropriating  their  country.  Such  are  the  conquerors  we 
are  taught  (certainly  not  by  Christ)  to  admire  and  almost 
worship  ; taught  to  reverence,  in  their  ‘ noble  ’ successors  (in 
principles,  if  not  in  blood) ; taught  to  name,  not  as  we  name 
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those  who,  singly  or  in  small  bands,  meet  us  on  the  highway 
demanding,  at  life  peril,  our  cash  or  moveables,  or  who,  privately 
but  uninvited,  invade  our  houses  by  day  or  by  night  to  effect  a 
partial  plundering  thereof.  These  last  Ave  call  ‘ felons,’  ‘robbers,’ 
and  ‘burglars  whilst  we  call  those  who  invade  our  country,  who 
break  into  our  national  abode,  and  there,  slay  destroy  and  effect 
wholesale  plunder — appropriating,  not  only  our  lands  and  our 
chattels,  but  ourselves,  the  inhabitants ; making  us,  to  them,  as 
it  were,  cattle  and  beasts  of  burden — these,  we  name  ‘ kings’  and 
divine  rulers  of  men  ; to  these  we  humbly  bow  and  pander, 
prostrate  ourselves  and  our  intelligence.  To  these  we  mainly 
dedicate  our  beautiful  histories,  which,  I’ead  by  our  children, 
imbue  them  with  respect  for  high-placed,  successful,  and 
thoroughgoing  felons,  pirates,  murderers,  robbers,  and  burglars, 
elevated,  not  according  to  the  scale  of  merit  by  which  we 
measure  the  smaller  fry  of  that  ilk,  to  gallows,  ignominy 
and  quick  oblivion,  but  to  honour  and  glory,  as  examples  and 
as  demigods.  In  England  we  might  roughly  date  back  our 


existing  institution  of  landlordism  to  an  incident  of  this  kind  ; 
trace  it  from  the  coming  of  a distinguished  Norman  bastard, 
supported  by  an  adventurous  band  of  pirates. 

In  detail,  landlordism,  or  rent-taking  by  private  persons,  grows 
and  shapes  itself  very  variously.  At  the  bottom  of  it  however, 
is  always,  clearly  discoverable,  the  ‘ interest,’  vested  or  bare-faced, 
of  brute-force,  uncontrolled  by  eijuity  ; the  interest  of  personal 
greed  and  unlimited  selfishness,  establishing  themselves  by  force 
and  cunning,  and  perpetuating  their  vile  ‘ interests  ’ under  the 
blasphemous  pretence  of  things  they  misname  “ laws,”  but  which 
are  in  fact  mere  enactments  made  by  themselves,  by  their  class 
and  by  its  on-hangers ; things  arrogating  to  themselves  a sacred 
name,  and,  under  its  false  shelter,  exercising  the  marvellous 
function  of  making  wrong  to  be  right  and  right  to  be  wrong  ; of 
making  injustice  into  a super-sacred  ‘ vested  interest,’  and 
plunder  of  other  men’s  earnings  and  produce  to  be  a ‘legal  ’ and 
a common  practice. 
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Of  late  years  the  reading  public  has  heard  something  of 
monopolies  ; heard  how,  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  these 
are  powerful  instruments  of  plunder  ; seldom  indeed  used,  or 
even  desired  for  any  other  puiqiose.  The  education  this  public 
has  already  received  on  this  matter  makes  it  unnecessary  for  us 
here  to  lahour  it,  though  it  cannot  warrant  our  passing  it  over 
altogether. 

There  is  one  kind  of  monoiioly,  though  it  is  not  usually  so 
called,  that  we  intend  distinctly  and  unflinchingly  to  maintain, 
as  being  a righteous  one  ; not  established  by  war,  force  or  piracy, 
by  slow  process  of  artful  encroachment,  or  by  statute  of  the 
realm,  but  established  by  divine  authority  ; the  monopoly  namely, 
by  each,  of  his  own  faculties  and  their  results.  The  use  of  these, 
belongs  to  each,  and,  to  any  interference  with  it,  as  to  every 
obstruction  of  the  individual  right  of  each  to  share  equitably 
in  the  common  user  and  advantage  of  the  land,  we  declare  our 
entire  hostility,  and  our  conviction  tliat  all  such  interferences 
and  obstructions  are,  in  their  essence,  criminal.  The  monopolies 
we  denounce,  as  heartily  as  we  maintain  this  last,  are  such  as 
enable  particular  individuals,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  tax  other 
men  for  use  of  things  whose  use  should  he  equally  free  to  all, 
or  as  enable  them  to  obtain,  for  their  produce,  a price  m excess 
of  its  natural  and  necessary  cost.  These  monoplies  are,  say 
we,  one  and  all,  accursed  and  unjustifiable  things ; of  these 
the  greatest  and  the  worst  is  the  land-monopoly  which  private 
ownership  of  land  involves.  It  can  no  more  be  justified  than 
could  private  ownership  of  sun-light,  or  of  the  atmosphere. 
If  it  were  possible  to  fence  in  these,  and  to  keep  out  non-owners 
by  armies,  police  and  sheriffs’  officers,  quite  as  good  excuses  could 
he  found  for  it  as  are  or  can  be  found  for  private  land-ownership. 
Happily,  as  yet  no  Caisar  has  learned  how  to  hide  the  sun  with 
a hlanket,  or  how  to  put  the  moon  into  his  pocket ; or  we  might, 
reasoning  by  analogy  from  what  is  done  in  the  case  of  land, 
expect  to  be,  and  as  rightfully  might  he,  called  on  to  pay  rent 
or  tribute  to  private  light-lords,  for  liglit-user,  as  we  are  called 
on  to  pay  it  to  private  landlords  for  land-user. 
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The  possibility  of  rent-taking  does  not  exist  where  population 
is  not.  The  possibility  of  exacting  rent  comes  with  population, 
and  the  amount  exactable  grows,  as  particular  countries,  par- 
ticular tracts,  and  particular  localities  become  more  and  more 
thickly  inhabited.  We  speak  now  of  “ natural  rent of  what 
is  paid  for  use  of  land,  pure  and  simple.  Where  population  is 
far  aw^ay,  and  man’s  labour  does  not  make  and  maintain  roads  and 
convenient  means  of  access,  little,  or  no  rent  at  all  is  obtainable, 
and  land  is  purchasable,  if  at  all,  at  low  prices.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  men  are  crowded  together,  purchase  money  of 
land  rises  to  fabulous  amounts,  and  rents  correspond.  We 
know'  not  what  may  be  the  present  ground-rent  of  the  site  of 
the  great  Babylon  of  old  ? But  this  w'e  do  know,  as  distinctly 
as  we  can  know  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow',  that  the 
ground-rent  of  the  greater  English  Babylon  of  the  present  hour 
will,  when  all  its  citizens  have  finally  taken  their  departure, 
be  a remarkably  similar  amount. 

Politico-economists  talk  of  the  differences  in  rents,  as  though 
they  were  mainly  or  wholly  the  result  of  the  different  qualities 
of  the  lands,  as  regards  fertility.  The  yielding  power  of  land, 
however,  whether  of  food,  ot  minerals,  or  of  other  useable 
materials,  is  constantly  an  item  of  comparative  insignificance. 
Food  and  minerals  ai’e,  in  themselves , of  no  “value”  wdiatever. 
When  we  speak  ol  a thing  as  valuuhle^  we  mean  that  it  is  a 
thing  in  possession  or  attainable,  and  will  now,  or  presentlv 
serve  some  man’s  purpose,  or  exchange  for  money  or  other 
things  ; and  not  simply  that  it  is  a thing  out  of  reach,  but  which 
might,  if  it  w'ere  xvithin  reach,  be  a useful  thing.  In  the  moon, 
supposing  it  to  be,  as  is  commonly  thought,  uninhabited,  food 
or  gold  would  be  things  valueless;  just  as  they  would,  if  they 
were  in  the  earth-centre,  or  elsewhere,  out  of  men’s  reach. 
Things  are  valuable,  not  pet'  se,  but  only  as  they  are  within 
men’s  reach.  A single  inch  beyond  reach  things  are  as 
valueless  as  though  they  w'ere  outside  our  solar  system. 

Landlords  generally  have  a sincere  affection  for  emigration ; 
as  a remedy.  They  propose  it  as  a cure,  to  be  taken,  not  by 
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themselves,  but  to  be  taken  by  the  landless  for  their  poverty. 
We  have,  in  ovo,  an  emigration-scheme  of  our  own ; which  we 
shall  here  and  now'  formulate,  as  a remedy  for  poverty  ; a 
remedy  which,  when  adopted,  will  prove  a far  more  perfect-cure 
for  the  disease  than  any  yet  formulated  by  landlords,  or  under 
their  patronage.  It  is,  not  to  emigrate  landless  labourers  or 
penniless  paupers,  but  to  emigrate  landlords,  one  and  all,  to  the 
moon ; and  w'e  have  no  doubt  that  our  scheme,  carried  out,  w'ill, 
0 id  us  of  surplus  population  and  costly  paupers,  but  of 
poverty  also,  entirely  or  to  a very  large  and  satisfactory  extent. 

To  test  results  however,  ere  our  government  be  too  far  com- 
mitted to  this  plan,  we  propose,  as  an  experiment,  first  to 
emigrate  a single  landlord,  and  there  to  provide  him,  as  owner, 
Avith  a Avhole  uninhabited  moon-surface  of  fertile  land,  Avith 
cai:)ital,  tools  and  life  means  ad  libitum,  but  Avith  no  population. 
We  Avill  further  provide  him  Avith  any  time  he  chooses — and  with 
this  problem — to  produce,  Avith  all  his  advantages,  a single  dollar 
of  rent.  If  our  landoAvner  succeeds  in  solA’ing  that  problem, 
AAe  admit  that  he  Avill  liaA’e  demonstrated,  beyond  question, 
the  fact  that  land  jvoduces  rent ; Avhilst,  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  fails  to  do  this,  Ave  must  claim  to  hold  that  he  has  equally 
Avell  demonstrated  that  land  does  not,  and  cannot,  produce  rent. 

Our  present,  and  as  yet  persistent  notion  of  the  matter  is, 
that  land  does  not,  and  Avill  never  yield  rent,  even  by  the  aid 
of  the  landlord’s  OAvn  labour  and  that  of  several  farmers  and  a 
feA\  labourers ; that,  uidess  there  be  into  the  bargain  a con- 
siderable or  a large  population  Avithin  reach  avIio  need  produce, 
and  have  other  produce  to  give  in  exchange  for  it,  there  can 
arise  no  rent  AvhateA*er  ; that,  in  short,  rent  comes  only  of  such 
a population  and  its  needs  ; that  land  is  not  the  cause— the  force 
01  actiAity  that  produces  rent,  but  is  a mere  static,  or  inactiA'e 
condition  of  rent  production. 

It  is  as  plainly  the  fact  that,  AA'ithout  land,  rent  is  unproducible, 
as  that  Avithout  material  (wood,  iron,  &c.)  a spade,  for  instance, 
IS  unproducible.  People  do  not  say  that  Avood  and  iron  produce 
spades,  but  that  men  produce  them  ; that  the  “ force  ” that  pro- 
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duces  them,  is  man-force,  and  that  the  existence  of  spade  material 
is  not  the  cause  that  spades  exist,  but  is  a static  condition  of  spade 
production.  Force  of  men,  of  nature,  and  of  machines  are  pro- 
ductive agencies  ; dead  material,  like  soil,  rocks,  ores  and  other 
earth  constituents  are  not  agencies  or  dynamics  at  all ; not  things 
productive  of  other  things,  but  are  mere  incidents,  circumstances, 
or  conditions  under  which  alone  any  production  of  rent  or  of 
aught  else  is  possible. 

We  needed  not  to  have  used  so  many  words  as  we  have  used 
in  order  to  deal  with  the  question  whether  land  yields  rent  or 
not,  nor,  indeed,  any  words  at  all,  but  that  we  have  need  to 
pound,  batter,  and  logically  reduce  to  pulp  or  impalpable  powder 
a popular  superstition  that  permeates  common  minds  and  is,  by 
word  perversion,  ingi’ained  and  imbedded  there,  that  land  yields 
or  produces  rent ; are  under  necessity  to  corner  the  absurb  word- 
perversion  beyond  possibility  of  escape  ; to  exterminate  and  root 
out  the  subterfuge  and  delusion  with  our  logic  spades  and  grubbing 
tools.  That. superstition  must  stand  as  excuse  for  words  already 
used,  and  also  for  a further  and  last  illustration  of  the  absurdity 
in  question,  which  is  not  only  pernicious  in  itself  but  which  gives 
plausibility  to  other  equally  or  more  pernicious  delusions. 

We  journey,  then,  from  our  lunar  illustration,  to  one  nearer 
home — say  to  the  llocky  Mountain-slopes.  Here  are  millions  of 
fertile  acres,  yielding  rich  pasturage  to  cattle  by  the  million,  yet 
yielding  to  no  landlord,  nor  practically  capable  of  yielding,  a 
single  dollar  of  rent.  The  acres  yield  large  profit  to  cattle-men  ; 
who,  however,  pay  no  rent,  nor  are  asked  or  expected  to  pay  any. 
The  land  is  said  to  belong  to  the  United  States.  They  are  its 
landlords  ; yet  rentless  ones,  so  far  as  these  lands  are  concerned. 
They  only  do  not  take  rent,  because  they  cannot ; cannot  take, 
because  none  is  yielded  or  produced.  If  it  were  possible  to  remove 
a few  acres  of  the  Eocky  Mountain-land  and  place  it  in  the  centre 
of  London  or  any  other  large  town,  or,  indeed,  anywhere  in  the 
midst  of  a dense  population,  all  experience  leads  to  the  inference 
that  it  would  yield  or  produce  rent ; and  that,  somehow,  rent 
would  be  paid,  and  reach  somebody  ; that  is,  if  anybody  used  the 
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land  but  the  landlord  himself.  We  find  one,  all-sufficient,  reason 
for  this  fact ; namely,  that  'poimhitions  iwoduce  rent,  and  that  land 
does  not.  We  find  not  the  smallest  trace  of  any  other  reason  ; 
and  earnestlv  invite  any  one,  not  an  idiot  or  a lunatic,  who  thinks 
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lie  lias  found  trace  of  any  other  good  reason,  to  communicate  it 
at  once  for  our  and  for  the  world's  enlightenment.  If  his  dis- 
covery be  a real  one,  we  guarantee  him  a handsome  reward  ” 
for  it.  To  us,  at  present,  in  our  utter  ignorance  of  any  such 
discovery,  it  is  as  clear  that  the  reiitless  condition  of  the  Eocky 
Mountain  acres  comes  entirely  of  the  absence  of  any  large  popu- 
lation there  as  it  is  that  London  ground-rent  comes  from  the  fact 
that  London  is  a place  of  considerable  population,  with  great 
need  for  land-user,  and  little  supply  of  land  as  compared  with 
the  requirement. 

Rent  may  be  paid,  either  in  money  or  in  kind ; that  is,  in  the 
money  to  come  of  selling  the  produce  or  in  the  produce  itself,  or 
it  may  be  paid  in  labour.  If  produce  could  not  be  sold,  as  would 
be  the  case  if  each  labourer  produced  for  himself  all  he  required, 
and  there  were  none  but  such  labourers  within  reach,  there  could 
be  no  such  thing  as  a money-rent.  A landlord,  among  such, 
might  indeed  trdee  out  his  rent  in  produce  alone,  in  labour  alone, 
or,  in  the  two  combined,  though  no  money  were  to  be  had.  He 
might  so  exempt  himself  from  need  to  labour  for  his  food,  or  even 
to  exert  himself  to  make  or  clean  his  own  boots,  or  even  to  wash 
his  own  face.  He  might  use  his  landlordial  power  to  exact,  fr*om 
the  landless,  food  or  other  produce,  menial  or  other  service,  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  might  achieve  for  himself  entire  exemption 
from  the  need  to  labour  at  all  for  himself;  achieve,  by  such 
means,  the  position  of  a non-producing  drone  and  a parasite ; of 
one  consuming  other  men’s  bread  and  labour ; and  all  this,  con- 
ceivably, without  ever  realising  a farthing  of  money-rent. 


We  thus  arrive  at  the  fundamental  fact,  that  for  one  man  to 
take  rent  of  another  is  for  him  to  take  from  the  other  so  much  of 
his  produce  or  labour  as  he  can,  by  threat  of  exclusion  fr*om  user 
of  the  land  he  desires  to  use,  be  induced  to  give  for  permission  to 
use  it ; and  at  the  further  fact,  equally  fundamental,  that  rent 
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comes,  not  from  land,  but  from  Avluit  politico-economic  science 
nicknames  “ demand not  indeed  from  that  dead  abstraction, 
that  mere  phantom,  Avhereof  the  so-called  science  mysteriously 
prates,  but  of  sheer  hunger,  and  living  need,  of  men  for  food,  for 
life-comforts,  and  for  life -enjoyments  such  as  come — and  alone 
can  come — of  earth-user.  Of  this,  true,  “demand”  there  is 
never  any  lack  soever,  nor  likelihood  of  it.  The  thing  lacking  is, 
not  appetite  nor  desire,  but  the  means  to  satisfy  these  ; to  appease 
hunger.  True  demand  never  fails  ; empty  stomachs,  bare  backs> 
and  Avretched  habitations  are  alAvays  demanding  to  be  abolished. 
It  is,  ahvays  and  ever,  the  purchasing  poAver,  the  “ supply  ” of 
cash  or  inmus  of  procuring  food,  clothing  and  house  accommo- 
dation that  fails  ; fails  to  be  found,  not  because  it  is  non-extant, 
but  because,  Avhile  it  is  superabundant  in  one  direction  it  is  as  largely 
deficient  in  another  ; is  mysteriously  lacking  Avhere  appetites  are 
many  and  great,  and  superfluously  plentiful  Avhere  they  are  feAV, 
are  supplied  to  repletion  and  ‘ demand,’  no  nv>rt ! 

The  true  origin  of  rent  then  is,  the  need  of  men  for  Avhat  the 
earth  Avill  render  to  their  labour.  Kent  comes  of  men’s  need  for 
food,  shelter,  clothing  and  life  comforts  ; and  of  this  need  it  is 
that  land  grabbers  or  landlords  take  a mean  advantage.  They, 
as  Ave  said,  lock  up  the  land,  lock  out  their  felloAV'-men ; — their 
“ brethren  in  Christ ! ” — denying  them  access  to  life-means,  except 
on  condition  that,  “ in  the  shape  of  rent,  the  labourers  gi\'e  them 
for  naught,  so-much  of  their  labour  or  of  the  things  that  their 
labour  produces that  so,  the  labourers,  doing  all  the  labour, 
landlords  need  not  to  do  any,  and  are  able  to  live  AA'ithout  labour- 
ing for  themselves.  “ You  cannot,”  say  in  effect  these  landlords 
to  the  landless,  “ live  AAuthout  use  of  land-produce,  and  you  shall 
“ not  partake  of  Avhat  land  spontaneously  produces,  nor  of  AAdiat, 
“ by  labour,  it  can  be  made  to  yield,  unless  Ave  (being  OAvners) 
“ permit  you  to  use  the  land  Avhich  is  ours,  and  not  yours,  nor 
“ God’s.  The  price  of  our  perniwsfoa  to  you  to  use  it,  or  to  par- 
“ take  of  its  advantages  at  all,  is,  that  you  give  us  rent ; namely, 
“ so-much  of  your  labour  or  of  all  we  let  you  produce  from  our 
“ land.  You  are  free  to  accept  or  to  reject  our  terms.”  “ Free 
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indeed  ! ” Ave  think  Ave  hear  landless  reasoners  exclaim,  “ we  liaA’e 
“ indeed  a strange  freedom  ; namely,  to  choose  between  your 
“ terms  and  death.” 

The  landless  choose,  not  unnaturally,  to  live ; even  on  land- 
lordial  terms,  if  not  too  Irish.  They  contract,  as  they  must, 
Avith  landlords  to  live  ; and  political  economy,  in  its  deep 
affection  for  utmost  '■’■freedom  of  eoiitraet,”  is,  Ave  are  called  on  to 
believe,  so  blind  that  it  cannot  see  that  here,  freedom,  so  far  as 
tenants  and  labourers  are  concerned  is  a ghastly  mockery  and  a 
false  pretence. 

Commanding  Avealth  at  its  soince,  our  land-gods,  backed  by 
armies,  police  and  sheriff's  officers,  hold  alAA'aj'S  the  trump  card , 
can,  like  the  House  of  Commons,  enforce  submission  by  stoppage 
of  supplies.  Ignorance  and  armies  together  are  the  strongholds 
of  landlordism,  of  rent  receiving,  by  private  men  for  private  pur- 
poses. A little  education,  diffused  amongst  the  people,  has  already 
strangely  rotted  the  landlordial  articles  of  faith  ; a little  more  of  it 
Avill  fit  them  for  burial ; make  them  to  be  things  of  memory  only, 
to  be  sought  for  in  books  of  ancient  history.  They  cannot  long 
continue  to  exist  in  face  of  a self-governing,  a thinking  and  an 
enlightened  nation,  Avhich  has  come  to  realize  as  a fact,  that 
justice  and  injustice  are  things  betAA’een  which  there  is  a quite 

infinite  difference. 

Whatever  the  earth  spontxneously  produces,  Avhich  may  sub- 
sei’A'e  men’s  needs,  belongs,  by  God’s  gift,  to  all  men  alike.  Ko 
human  laAV  can  alter  that ; except  by  ignoring  and  defying  God’s 
laAV.  All  other  produce,  (i.e.,  Avealth)  comes,  at  shoi’t  inteiwals 
for  the  most  part,  indeed,  year  by  year,  and  by  continuous  repairs 
and  restorations — from  the  labour  and  intelligence  of  those  Avho 
Avork  ; and  such  only  have  just  title  to  use  it.  Non-workers 
haA'e  no  real  title  AV'hatfcA'er  to  any  share  in  it , and  the  claim 
made  by  landlords  to  share,  as  they  do,  or  at  all,  is  a fiction, 
built  up  on  the  false  assumption,  the  impudent  pretence,  that 
customs  and  acts  of  parliainent  are,  and  God  s laws  are  not, 
the  source  of  justice  ; that  “ law  of  the  land  ” may  over-ride  law 
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of  (fod,  and  yet  claim  to  be  just,  and  to  have  that  claim  admitted 
bv  honest  and  true  thinkers. 

If  it  were  practicable  for  a nation  to  use  its  land  without  the 
intervention  of  tenants  ; to  control  directly  all  production  and 
all  distribution  (as  Socialists  think),  there  would,  under  such 
an  arraiififcment,  be  no  payment  ol  rent,  nor  need  foi  it.  The 
arrangement  would  be  simply  an  extension  of  what  we  see, 
where  owners  cultivate  oi’  use  their  lands  themsel\es,  and 
however  impracticable  or  undesirable  such  an  arrangement  as 
a general  one  for  society  itself  may  be  or  not  be,  there  is, 
assuredly,  nothing  inconceivable  in  it  or  obviously  absurd.  As 
long,  however,  as  the  management  of  land  is  committed  to  tenants, 
seeking,  in  land-user,  their  own  advantage  directly,  and  the 
common  good  but  indirectly,  rents  must  be  taken  and  be  paid  as 
a practical  and  the  only  practical  means  of  equalizing  the  benefits 
of  land-user,  as  the  only  means  of  distributing  its  advantages 
fairly  and  equitably  to  all  interested  parties. 

The  present  writer,  though  affecting  no  horror  of  socialist 
doctrines,  can  neither  admit  their  practicability  nor  their  present 
desirableness.  Hence,  he  assumes,  what  most  or  all  land  naticn- 
alizers  do,  that,  while  private  landlordism  is  a bad,  an  unjust, 
and  an  impolitic  thing,  land-tenancy  is  none  of  these  but  is  a 
desirable  thing  provided  only  that  the  rents,  instead  of  being 
applied  as  now,  to  the  exaltation  of  a portion  of  the  social  body 
above  the  rest,  to  the  separation  of  “ Christian  men  ” into  a class 
of  idle  and  luxurious  masters  and  a class  of  over-ivorked  and 
impoverished  slaves,  be  applied  to  the  common  advantage. 
Whether,  at  some  indefinitely  distant  time,  it  may  be,  or  may 
not  be  demonstrated  that  socialistic  management  of  the  land  is 
preferable  to  management  by  hiring  of  land  and  individual 
tenancy  we  are  not  here  interested  to  discuss  or  settle.  e 
take  it  for  granted  that,- at  all  events  for  the  present,  the  tenancy 
system  we  know  to  be  practical  is  the  best  system  and  will  be 

retained. 

Whilst  tenants  remain  then,  rents  must  be  paid  ; and  rents 
must  differ,  if  inequity  and  favouritism  is  not  to  prevail  in  the 
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state’s  dealing  with  the  land.  Each  tenant  must  pay,  not  accord- 
ing to  mere  quantum  or  acreage,  but  according  to  the  yielding 
capacity  of  his  holding ; according  to  its  value  as  an  exclusive 
occupation  which  society  assures  to  him.  The  tenant  must  have, 
in  his  land,  a rent-productive  means  to  the  extent  of  the  rent  he 
engages  to  pay.  Before  he  can  pay  rent,  he  will  need  to  be  paid 
for  his  own  labour  and  repaid  the  cost  of  those  he  engages  to 
assist  him  ; i.e.,  must  take  out  first,  the  cost  of  cultivation.  The 
rent  can  come  only  of  the  surplus  profit ; and  that  profit  will, 
aeteri-s  j^arihus,  be  more  or  less,  as  the  acreage  is  so ; more  or 
less  cdeteris  jinrihus  as  the  quality  is  better  or  worse  ; and  also 
more  or  less  as,  orteris  'parihns,  the  land  is  more  or  less  con- 
veniently situated. 

Every  tenant  who  now  hires  land,  in  town  or  in  country, 
measures,  with  more  or  less  precision,  the  value  of  the  land  he 
hires  before  he  decides  to  pay  rent  for  it ; and,  in  his  measure- 
ment weighs  and  makes  allowance  for  all  these  conditions  as  they 
affect  the  land  he  thinks  to  hire.  Having  so  measured,  he  cal- 
culates the  probabilities  as  to  whether,  if  he  hires  the  land,  it 
will  vield  a surplus  profit  beyond  his  outlay  sufficient  to  give  him 
a suitable  reward  for  his  own  labour  and  to  pay  the  required  rent. 
If  he  hires  the  land,  he  does  it  in  the  expectation  or  hope  that  it 
will  do  both,  but  takes  the  chance  of  loss  if  it  should  not  do  so  or 
of  gain  (^in  extra  advantage)  if  in  fact  it  yields  more  surplus.  If 
we  did  not  see  this  process  daily  and  hourly  carried  out  with  fair 
success,  if  Ave  had  no  experience  of  it  as  an  actual  thing  done, 
hasty  persons,  theorizing,  Avculd  promptly  decide  that  the  process 
were  impossible  or  at  least  utterly  impracticable.  e see  that 
it  is  a practical  thing  and,  for  the  purpose  it  serves,  Ave  can  at 
present  conceiA’e  of  no  better  method  of  rent-fixing  or  arriAing 
at  ‘ fair  rents.’  Due  consideration  of  all  these  conditions  as  they 
affect  particular  lots  of  land  must  precede  the  fixing  of  an  equit- 
able rent.  Such  rents  are  ascertainable  as  we  see  ; and,  realized 
generally,  they  must,  if  all  the  rent  be  deA’oted  to  common  pur- 
poses, effect  an  equitable  distribution  to  each  member  of  society 
of  his  rightful  share  in  the  land-value  Avhich  society  creates. 
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The  tenant  ■who  uses  land  takes  thereby  land-advanta"e, 
over  tliose  who  use  no  land  or  less  land,  to  the  extent  his  rent 
indicates ; and  all  tenants,  by  the  equitable  apportionment  of 
their  rents,  are  placed  as  regards  one  another  on  a footing  of 
equality  ; each  pays  more  as  he  has  the  more  land-advantage,  and 
less  as  he  has  less.  So,  none  are  unduly  burdened  nor  none 
unduly  favoured ; and  those  who  are  outside  the  landholding 
fraternity,  i.e.,  are  not  tenants,  receive  their  proper  quota  of  the 
rent  -which  all  produce.  If  society  took,  as  it  should,  its  own 
rent  for  its  own  purposes,  it  would  not  deal  with  ‘ mere  labourers’ 
as  landlords  now  do — for  the  purpose  of  securing  labour,  plentiful 
and  cheap  to  their  capitalistic  tenants,  and  higher  rents  for 
themselves — would  not  refuse  them  allotments  and  small  hold- 
ings, or  charge  them  double,  treble,  or  fourfold  rent  for  them. 
Society  would  have  no  such  motive,  as  landlords  have,  to  per- 
petrate such  atrocities.  Would  not,  and  could  not  itself,  do,  the 
thing  it,  and  all  men,  but  landlords  or  idiots,  condemn  as  a cruel 
outrage,  a gross  ignorement  of  justice  and  of  human  brotherhood. 

V\’o  have  now,  by  a true  logical  process,  arrived  at  this  total 
result,  that  rent  conies  not  of  land,  but  of  populations  and  their 
needs,  and  that  by  tenancy  at  fair  rent  we  realize  an  equitable 
distribution  of  land-advantage,  and  are  therefore  now  warranted 
to  assert,  that  rent  is  as  truly  and  absolutely  the  property  of  the 
population — called  “Nation” — that  produces  it  as  is  the  food 
which,  by  his  own  hands  and  means,  the  owner  of  a rood  of 
land  produces  on  that  rood  of  land  ; and  for  the  same  reason. 

Though  we  have  objected  and  object  to  docket  society  “ an 
organism  ” we  are  bound  to  admit  that,  in  the  action  of  society, 
regarded  as  a ‘ body,’  and  in  the  action  of  the  animal  body — the 
one  in  rent-production  and  the  other  in  production  of  its  blood  — 
there  is  a striking  analogy.  Society,  by  a quite  unpurposed  and 
unconscious  co-operation  of  its  members,  brings  forth  rent  as  the 
animal-body,  by  its  members,  generates  its  life-blood.  Though, 
so  far  as  the  animal  itself  is  concerned,  there  is  no  purpose,  no 
directing  of  will  and  intelligence  to  the  production  of  blood, 
there  is  obviously  a providential  purpose  outside ; a purpose  to 
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provide  for  the  animal  a means  of  life-sustenance.  Without 
blood,  the  animal  organism  would  be  in  the  lifeless  condition  of 
a steam-engine  minus  fuel  and  means  of  repaii’ing  dilapidations. 
The  animal  functions  cease  to  be  performed,  as  the  functions  of 
society  cease  when  its  cash-box  and  its  cupboard  are  empty. 
Kent  we  can  regard  no  otherwise  than  as  the  'providential  means 
of  supplying  that  social  vacuum,  and  of  furnishing  the  steam 
that  motives  the  social  machinery.  A locomotive  does  not,  as 
the  animal  body  does,  produce  its  own  fuel.  Hence,  in  this 
respect,  there  is  between  these  two  a defective  analogy.  But 
betw'een  the  animal-body  and  the  social-body  there  is  in  that 
same  respect  a complete  analogy ; for,  both  alike  produce  their 
own  fuel,  and  in  the  same  natural  and  miconscious  -way. 

Adopting  then,  for  the  nonce,  Mr.  Spencer’s  notion  of  a social 
organism,  w’e  are  warranted  in  describing  Rent  as  the  social  life- 
blood, and  in  describing  rent-monopolizers  as  blood-suckers  or 
parasites  ; and  are  justified  in  saying  that  the  social  interest,  as 
regards  these  last,  is,  to  be  rid  of  them ; whilst  the  supposed 
obligation  on  society  to  submit  to  this  blood-sucking  process  is  a 
ridiculous  fiction.  But  that  these  blood-suckers  are  our  brothers 
— spite  of  their  unbrotherly  conduct— no  hesitation  about  ridding 
ourselves  of  them  in  the  summary  fashion  usual  in  dealing  with 
parasites  were  needful.  Whether  however  we  call  society  an 
organism  or  not,  it  is  beyond  question  the  fact  that  the  rent 
belongs  to  the  people  who  produce  and  not  to  the  monopolists 
who  appropriate  it. 

Society  needs  its  rent,  as  the  plant  its  sap  or  the  animal  its 
blood,  to  repair  the  waste  consequent  on  functional  work.  The 
function  of  Society  is,  to  defend  its  members,  as  a body,  from 
foreign  aggression,  and  to  defend  at  home  every  individual 
member  from  the  aggression  of  any  other  member  or  members  ; 
in  short,  to  enforce  on  all,  so  far  as  need  is,  equitable  dealing. 
To  execute  this  function,  as  to  execute  any  other  function, 
involves  waste,  expenditure,  and  administrative  outlay.  At 
present,  that  waste  and  outlay  is  supplied  by  taxation  of  food, 
necessaries,  luxuries  and  incomes.  That  method  of  supply  we 
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are  bound  utterly  to  condemn,  both  as  unnatural  and  needless  ; 
as  a wretcliedlv  bad  and  artificial  substitute  for  the  natural  and 
providential  supply  wliicli  exists  in  our  I'ent ; which,  say  we,  is 
ample,  and  automatically  self-adaptive  to  the  social  need — rising 
as  the  need  rises,  and  falling  as  it  falls. 

The  pretence  of  landlordism,  to  appropriate  for  ever,  or  at  all, 
the  ever  growing  and  self  renewing  life-blood  of  society,  its  rent, 
has,  as  is  shown,  no  logical  foundation.  The  l/uid  is  not  ours, 
but  the  Creator’s.  We  are  but  life-tenants.  The  England  we 
call  ‘ ours  ’ will,  one  day,  be  our  children’s  in  the  same  sense  as 
it  is  ours.  Will  be  theirs,  to  use,  as  it  is  ours  to  use.  Not  theirs 
to  encumber,  with  landlordism  or  other  charge,  more  than  it  is 
ours,  or  was  that  of  our  predecessors  so,  or  in  any  wise,  to 
alienate  or  encumber.  The  rent  of  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  ours,  as  it  was  the  property  and  right  of  our  predecessors, 
and  will  be  the  property  and  right  of  our  children  ; for  the  reason 
that  they  did,  we  do,  and  our  children  will  produce  it.  At  all 
events,  if  our  children  do  not,  it  will  only  be  because  they  are 
not  there  ; and,  though  w'e  may,  with  some  assurance,  prophesy 
that  English  land  will  remain  when  all  its  present  human  tenants 
have  departed,  we  may  prophesy,  with  still  greater  assurance, 
that  it  will  yield  no  rent  wdiatever  when  it  is  no  longer  occupied 
by  a co-operative  human  population,  making  it  subservient  to 
their  needs. 
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CHAPTER  y. 

PROPERTY  IN,  AND  RIGHTS  TO,  PRODUCE. 

“ Production,”  we  are  here  to  understand  in  the  sense  in  which 
political  economists  and  ordinary  people  commonly  understand 
the  teiun.  Absolute  production  is  a thing  unknown  and,  to  us, 
incomprehensible.  All  material  things  exist,  in  their  elements, 
always.  The  how,  the  when  and  the  whence  of  the  coming  into 
existence  of  elements  is  the  thing  absolute  which  we  can  speak 
of  only  in  relative  terms  ; terms  which  but  hint  at  and  can  never 
really  describe  the  unknown  and  apparently  unknowable  back- 
ground facts  of  our  life-dream. 

Here  is  question  only  of  relative  production  ; not  of  production 
of  elements,  but  of  the  shaping  and  reshaping  of  old  things  and 
so,  creating,  or  producing  what  we  call  'imv  things.  Man,  we 
say,  ‘ produces  ’ food  ; but  if  wc  said  ‘ man  is  causer  of  food  pro- 
duction, we  should  be,  by  one  degree,  nearer  the  fact ; tor  man 
but  prepares  the  earth-surface,  plants  seed  and  cultivates  ; leaving 
the  earth,  the  water,  the  air  and  the  sun  to  do  what  constitutes 
the  actual  “producing.”  For  brevity  we  say,  too,  that  man 
‘ produces  ’ metals,  tools,  machinery,  coal,  sugar,  starch,  wool^ 
cloth  and  so  forth  ; the  fact  is,  however,  that  he  literally  does  no 
such  thing  ; does  in  no  case  aught  more  than  direct  natural 
forces  to  the  realization  of  his  ends.  Metals  he  but  separates 
from  ores  by  mechanical  and  chemical  processes  ; coal,  and  ores, 
he  by  mechanical  force  raises  from  the  earth  ; sugar,  starch,  and 
a thousand  other  things  he,  by  like  means,  procures  from  plants, 
animals  and  minerals.  Wool  he  “ gi'ows”  but  in  sheer  metaphor ; 
whilst  in  plain  fact,  he  but  tends  or  pursues  the  animals  on 
whose  skin  the  wool  mysteriously  appears,  by  a power  not  that 
of  man  nor  of  the  animal. 
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The  innumerable  fabrics  man  M'eavcs,  tlie  tools  and  the 
macbinery  be  constructs,  come  only  by  man’s  adaptation  of 
things  we  call  “material”  or  “natural-productions,”  and  of  the 
relative  forces  inherent  in  that  material.  Words  are  clumsy 
tools  at  present ; usually  they  are  mere  suggestions  and,  unless 
we  use  them  with  a care  and  a deliberation  such  as  we  seldom 
do,  they  suggest  what  is  not  the  tact,  and  so  drav/  us  constantly, 
and  without  our  will  or  knowledge,  to  false  conclusions  ; that  is, 
they  m?.s*lead  us  and  fix  in  our  too  indifferent  minds  ideas  which 
correspond  not  with  the  facts.  For  convenience  we  speak,  for 
instance,  of  my  wife,  my  servant,  or  my  man  ; of  my  son  or  my 
land,  till,  at  last,  we  persuade  ourselves  that  we  are  owners  of 
persons  and  of  land,  when  in  fart  we  arc  nothing  of  the  kind ; 
and  so  it  is  that  when  we  refer  to  man’s  shapings  of  earth- 
material,  as  “production,”  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  we  really  nothing,  but  only  use  our  bodily  and  our 

mental  faculties  to  adajft  nature’s  material  and  to  direct  her 
forces  to  the  preservation  and  enjoyment  of  our  own  lives. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  land  itself  cannot  be,  and  whv 
it  cannot  be  “ private  property,”  or  “ property  ” at  all  in  any  but 
a quite  fictitious  and  non-natural  sense.  Of  things,  man-pro- 
duced, it  is  here  admitted  that  there  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a 
true  ownership;  admitted  that  these  may,  in  no  mere  legal- 
fictional  sense,  be  fairly  regarded  as  belonging  to  persons  indi- 
vidually, and  as  rightfully  applicable  to  their  exclusive  use ; in 
short,  be  regarded  as  their  private  property,  in  a true  and  a 
natural  sense. 

By  admitting  that  land  may  he  ‘property,’  may  be  subject 
wholly  to  individual  charge  and  disposal,  as  things  man-produced 
may  be,  and,  by  speaking  of  land  and  of  produce  indiscriminately 
as  “private  property,”  Mr.  Mill  involves  himself  with  apparent 
unconsciousness  in  sad  inconsistencies,  in  utter  and  frequent 
illogicalities.  Thus,  “ private  property,”  says  he,*  “ in  every 
“ deftnee  made  of  it,  is  supposed  to  mean  the  guarantee  to 


* Political  Ec:iiiomy,  Book  II.,  cliapt.  53, 
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“ individuals  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour  and  abstinence.  The 
“ guarantee  to  them  of  the  fruits  of  the  labour  and  abstinence  of 
“ othei’s,  transmitted  to  them,  wnthout  any  merit  or  exertion  of 
“ their  own,  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  institution,  but  a mere 
“ incidental  consequence.”  These  sentences  contain,  as  we  shall 
see — with  much  truth — several  assumptions  altogether  false  and 
un-warrantable.  Though  we  might  well  expect  that  Mr  Mill, 
before  dealing  with  the  subject  of  “ private  property,”  would 
have  defined  the  indefinite  expression,  according  to  con- 
ception of  it,  w’e  do  not  find  any  such  definition.  In  the  passage 
quoted  he  calls  it  an  “ institution  ; ” implying  that  it  exists  by 
human  “law,”  or  by  the  will  of  society;  supposes,  too,  that 
private  property  needs  defence,  and  that  it  is  usual  to  attack  and 
defend  its  existence  (w^e  suppose,  as  a social  “institution.”) 
Next,  that  it  is  a yuarantee'^  to  men  of  the  fruits  of  their  own 
labour  and  abstinence,  and  lastly,  that  a “guarantee”  to  some 
men  of  the  fruits  of  other  men\^  labour  and  abstinence  is  a "‘con- 
seqiience''  of  “private  property”  (as  an  institution).  At  once, 
we  say  that  all  these  are  false  and  utterly  uiiAvarrantable  assump- 
tions ; assumptions  that  misrepresent,  not  only  the  facts,  but 
what  is  evidently  Mr.  Mill's  own  conception  of  the  facts.  They 
palpably  conflict  with  any  possible  conception  which  an  intelli- 
gent person  can  form  of  the  facts.  Thus,  no  sane  person  believes 
that  a thing  which  he  has  made  for  his  own  use,  of  his  own 
material,  is  his  private  property  for  any  such  reason  as  that  a 
man-made  regulation,  called,  or  miscalled,  a “ law,”  a custom, 
or  an  “institution”  makes  it  his.  The  merest  infant  knows 
bettor ; knows  that  it  is  not  so  ; knows,  ere  he  knovrs  his  alpha- 
bet, that  the  thing  he  has  made  belongs  to  him  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  he  made  it ; knows  that  he  is  wTonged  by  man  or 
institution  that  deprives  him  of  the  advantage  he  might  have 
derived  from  user  of  the  useful  thing  he  has  nuule,  of  the  pleasure 
whose  exj)ectation  motived  him  to  exert  therein  his  constructive 
faculty.  If  a simple  and  intelligent  child  w'ore  told  that  the  people 
around  had  “ instituted  ” a law  to  give  the  user  of  the  thing  pro- 
duced by  him  to  one  who  had  not  produced  nor  helped  to  produce 
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it,  and  that,  but  for  an  “institution”  which  guarantees  to  him 
the  user  of  the  thing  he  has  made,  there  could  be  no  ownership 
of  such  a thing,  he  might  be  obfuscated  and  silenced,  but  could 
never  be  convinced  that  the  thing  was  reasonable ; whilst  one, 
with  self-reliance,  and  confidence  in  the  light  of  reason  within 
him,  would  laugh  to  scorn  the  suggestion,  and  boldly  reply,  “ Mr. 
“ Mill,  your  theory  is  clotted  nonsense ; a sheer  imbroglio  of 
“sounds  called  “words,”  but  words  only,  of  “sound  and  fury, 
“ signifying  nothing”  to  the  intelligence  of  any  wake  and  sober 
“ thinker — your  theory  is  a suicidal  one  which,  if  it  were  con- 
“ ceivably  true,  would  speedily  put  an  end  to  all  voluntary 
“ production.” 

To  the  ordinary  man,  who  thinks,  it  is  obviously  absurd  to  say 
that  the  thing  I have  made  for  my  own  use  is  “ mine,"  not 
because,  I (moved  by  an  expected  advantage  or  pleasure  to  come 
of  its  use)  made  it,  but  because  human  law  “ guarantees  ” its  use 
to  me,  because  it  promises  to  protect  me  against  aggression  of 
any  who  would  deprive  me  of  it.  The  truth,  and  the  whole  truth 
of  the  matter  is,  that  it  is  ‘ mine  ’ bv  law  of  God  and  nature  : 
by  a law  obviously  inherent  in  things  and  in  men,  and  in  their 
pre-ordained  relations  one  to  another;  is  “mine,”  as  much 
whether  guaranteed  to  me  or  not  guaranteed ; whether  human 
institutions  say  “yea,”  or  say  “nay;”  and  this,  we  say,  is  a 
position  which  needs  no  defending,  because  it  is  always  admitted, 
and  never  consciously  attacked  by  honest  words  or  by  candid 
argument. 

Doubtlessly  we  are  in  a mysterious  way  educated  to  regard  as 
each  man’s  “private  property”  that  only  which  social  law 
declares  to  be  his,  and  wdiich  it  will,  if  need  be,  give  him,  directly 
or  indirectly.  We  assume  apparently,  that  the  social  law  in  fact 
does,  what  it  should  always  do  ; that  it  decides  rightly  what  God’s 
law  is  as  applied  to  the  concrete  cases  with  which  it  deals  ; but 
we  generally  omit  to  enquire  whether  the  assumption  is,  in 
particular  cases,  true  or  is  the  contrary.  We  assume  that, 
having  the  power  to  do  right,  social  law-makers  have  also  the  will 
to  do  it  and  the  knowledge  that  must  needs  go  to  the  doing  of  right. 


to  the  enactment  of  what  is  just,  as  being  in  accord  with  God’s 
law  as  this  affects  concrete  cases  : or,  if  wo  do  not  make  this 
unwarranted  assumption,  we  ignore  the  fact  that  God’s  law  is 
supreme,  is  a principle,  and  not  an  application  ; ignore  the  fact 
that  man-power — in  states  and  in  parliaments,  as  in  imhviduals — ■ 
is  7iot  a thing  identical  with  divine  power ; the  fact  that,  whilst 
power  and  righteousness  are,  in  God,  one  and  inseparable,  in 
man,  poAver  is  often  unrighteous,  is  evil, — or  de\'il-power,  and 
not  good  or  God-power ; — is  poAver  to  do  Avrong  and  to  ‘ administer  ’ 
injustice  as  aa'gII  as  justice.  It  seems  strange  that  it  should  need 
to  be  asserted,  and  alas  too  often  Avith  small  effect;  to  be  eA’er 
re-asserted,  that  power  is  but  a tool,  of  righteousness  or  of 
(oa'ighteousness,  as  the  case  may  be  ; is  not,  in  itself,  a dmne 
thing,  in  man  or  man’s  institution  ; not  a thing,  in  man,  to  be 
Avorshipped  as  though  it  AA^ere  specially  a God-like  attribute  or  a 
God-making  one ; bat  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a thing  to  be 
resisted  and  abolished  in  so  far  as  it  has  become  the  tool  of 
Avrong. 

That  social  regulations  or  “institutions”  make  a practice  of 
taking  from  one  AA'hat  is  rUjMfully  his,  to  giA'e  to  another  who  has 
no  right  Avhatever  to  it,  is  beyond  question ; is  known  well,  to  all. 
Yet  none  the  less  is  it  the  practice  to  teach  the  moral  obliga- 
tion of  submitting  to  mere  poAver  or  authority  Avithout  reference 
to  its  righteousness  or  its  unrighteousness.  We  call  this 
poAver-Avorship  a base  idolatry,  a Moloch  Avorship.  Though 
it  be,  not  unfrequently,  needful  or  “ politic  ” to  submit  to 
tyrannous  power  Ave  are  bound,  so  far  as  Ave  are  free,  to  protest  and 
ever  again  to  protest  against  it ; bound  to  deny  that  the  institutions 
of  mere  poAver  are,  necessarily,  good;  to  deny  that  they  can 
make  arbitrarily  A’Ours  into  mine  or  mine  into  yours : to  deny 
that  the  taking  aAvay  of  my  property,  officially,  according  to  laAv 
or  to  Avicked  institutions  of  men,  and  the  giA’ing  of  it  to  another, 
makes  it  that  other’s  property  according  to  true  laAv ; i.e.,  to 
justice.  Such  an  institution  may  over-ride  right  and  effect  Avrong 
to  almost  any  extent ; but  it  is  entirely  beyond  its  poAver  to  make 
injustice  into  justice,  to  makeAvhat  is  rightfully  my  property  into 
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another’s  property,  or  indeed  to  create  property  at  all  or  make  it, 
rightfully,  this  man’s  or  another’s. 

Let  us,  to  test  the  point  a little  further,  ask  of  your  institution, 
(which  pretends  that  hy  it  comes  all  property  in  things,)  this 
question,  with  reference  to  some  thing  that  I have  made,  of 
material  which  is  mine  as  much  as  any  material  can  be  mine ; 
“ Is  this  thing  mine,  now,  or  is  it,  until  you,  friend  ‘ institu- 
“ tion,’  give  in  your  verdict  or  dictum,  nobody’s  property  ? Has 
“it  no  owner  until  your  mightiness  settles  the  question,  and 
“declares  this  manor  the  other  to  be  owner?”  Of  course  it 
cannot  honestly  be  denied  that  the  thing  is,  at  first,  mine  ; and 
that  admitted,  the  question  comes,  %oJien  or  hoiv  does  it  become 
the  property  of  another  ? Does  the  fact  that  society  is  stronger 
than  any  of  its  members  give  it  right  to  dispossess  me  and  put 
another  into  possession  of  the  thing  I have  made  for  my  use  ? 
Is  the  might  that  society  has  in  itself  right  ? Is  the  gower  to  act 
unjustly,  to  thwart  the  decrees  of  the  Most  High,  the  same  thing, 
in  society,  as  the  right  so  to  act  ? or  is  social  law  and  not  God’s 
law  supreme  ? For,  to  say  that  society,  because  it  is  society  and 
is  strong,  may  by  its  “institution  ” make  that  to  be  right  and 
just  which  God’s  law  declares  to  be  wrong  and  unjust  is  logically 
to  subordinate  Him  w^e  call  “ the  Omnipotent  ” and  to  elevate 
“ society  ” and  its  institutions  to  superior  potency,  to  an  over- 
Godship ; is  logically  to  assert  pure  blasphemy,  and  practically  to 
preach  an  idolatry  than  which  none  conceivable  can  be  viler. 

If  we  admit  the  assumption  that  society  can  make  a thing  to 
be  the  “property”  of  whomsoever  it  loills,  we  admit  its  power 
and  its  right  to  substitute  what  Carlyle  calls  a “new  divine  com- 
mandment ‘ Thou  shalt  steal  ’ for  the  old  one  ‘ Thou  shalt  not 
steal;’”*  admit  that  it  is  authorized  to  enact,  that  another  may, 
without  stealing,  appropriate  my  property,  and  that  I steal,  by 
re-appropriating  what  is  mine  ; to  enact  that  he  may  virtuously 
plunder  me,  and  that  I am  a criminal,  and  guilty  of  theft,  if  I 
repossess  myself  of  what,,  by  God’s  law,  is  mine. 


^ Sartor  Rcsartus,  Book  II.  c.  10, 
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This  is,  clearly,  what  the  assumption  that  an  “ institution  ” 
makes  or  establishes  private  property  amounts  to.  If  it  can 
make  property,  it  can  also  unmake  it,  or  transfer  it  to  whom- 
soever it  will ; with  reason  or  -without. 

My  opponent  will,  perhaps,  finding  his  position  too  hot,  parley 
thus  : — “ No  ; with  reason,  and  not  Avithout  a reason,  and  a good 
reason.”  “ That  varies  the  case,”  say  we.  “Let  us  hear  then,  and 
consider,  your  “ good  reason.”  By  that,  you  merai  that,  in 
certain  cases,  where  the  law  or  ‘ institution  ’ can  give  for  itself  a 
good  reason  for  allowing  theft  it  can  summarily  make  ivhat  is 
yours  into  “mine,”  and  Avhat  is  mine  into  yours;  but,  that, 
without  a “ good  reason,”  it  cannot  ? “ .Just  so.  ” M e shall  hear, 
Avith  some  surprise,  that  such  a reason  has  been  found ; and,  as 
Ave  are  utterly  unable  to  guess  Avhat  it  may  be,  Ave  invite  free 
suggestion  of  any  such  reason. 

As  we  shall,  under  the  headings  of  “ Bequest  ” and  “ Inherit- 
ance ” liaA'e  to  deal  at  large  with  the  legal  “ guarantee  ” to 
non-producers  of  “ the  fruits  of  the  labour  and  abstinence  of 
others,  Avithout  merit  or  exertion  ” on  the  part  of  the  former,  Ave 
need  not  here  enquire  Avhether  it  is  an  “ mcideiital  consequence  ” 
or  not  of  the  institution  of  private  property.  We  haA*e  already 
said  that  the  assumption  is  a false  one  and  Ave  anticipate  that  its 
falsity  Avill  be  there  made  even  more  apparent  than  it  yet  is. 

It  is  clear,  hoAvever,  that  a “ good  reason  ” may  exist  for  that 
Avhich,  by  God’s  laAV,  is  my  pi-hate  property,  hecoming,  sub- 
sequently, the  property  of  another ; indeed,  tAA’o  reasons  ; one, 
that  I OAve  to  that  other  a debt,  and  giA’e  him  my  property  in 
payment ; the  other,  that  I give  him  my  property  in  fair  exchange 
for  property  that  is  his,  or  for  services  that  I have  received  or 
expect  at  his  hand.  Whatsoever  thing,  of  my  production,  I 
give,  of  free  Avill,  (or  even  enforced  if  only  in  just  payment  of 
my  debt)  becomes,  not  by  any  “ institution  ” merely  or  at  all,  but 
by  God’s  hiAV,  the  property  of  him  Avhose  debtor  I Avas  to  that 
extent,  and  Avdiose  debtor,  to  that  same  extent,  I cease,  thereby, 
to  be.  Whatsoever  thing,  of  my  production  I give  in  fail- 
exchange  for  other  productions,  becomes  thereupon,  the  property 
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of  him  with  whom  I iiave  made  exchange.  If  the  exchange  he 
one  only  in  contemplation,  if  it  be  not  completed  on  the  instant, 
hy  mutual  delivery  of  the  things  to  be  exchanged  or  if  the  con- 
templated exchange  becomes  temporarily  a mere  arrangement  for 
future  delivery,  a contract  debt  arises  and  the  transaction  falls 
into  the  debt  category  ; the  parties  become  indebted  to  deliver, 
in  terms  of  the  contract,  each  to  the  other  the  specified  wares, 
money  or  other  things. 

Human  law  might  conceivably  enact  that  my  life,  the  faculties 
I call  mine,  shall  be  called  some  one  else’s,  and,  with  adequate 
terror  and  power  behind,  might  compel  those  so  influenceahle  to 
call  me  “ the  slave  ” and  the  “ private  property  ” of  that  other 
person  ; conceivably,  might  teach  them,  or  me  even,  to  believe  as 
gospel  that  my  life  is,  in  very  deed  and  fact,  not  mine,  but  that  other 
person’s.*  Spite  of  all  this,  however,  the  everlasting  and  un- 
abolishable  fact  would  remain ; my  life  is  still  mine  and  is  not 
that  other’s.  I am  not  truly  or  rightfully  his  slave  at  all ; and  in 
believing  that  I am  so — if  he  does  and  can  so  believe — he  deceives 
himself.  Let  human  law  say  what  it  will,  he  has,  and  can  have, 
no  real  right  to  compel  me  to  labour  for  him,  and  to  give  him 
my  labour,  any  more  than  to  give  him  my  life.  Though  his 
jsiwer  over  me  may  be  practically  without  limit,  his  ‘ right  ’ over 
me  is — indeed  none  : and,  calling  me  lus  slave,  he  misrepresents 
the  fact ; and,  before  God,  he  lies. 


So  it  is  with  things  produced ; they  are  yours  or  mine  not 
because  human  laws  say  this  or  that,  but  that  a law  above  and 
before  all  human  “ institutions  ” makes  them  so,  even  as  it 
makes  my  life,  my  bodily  members,  and  my  mind  mine,  and  not 
yours.  I nflinchingly  we  assert  that  no  human  law — say  v hat 
it  will,  and  whatever,  as  regards  results,  it  may  effect — makes, 
or  can  make  that  thing,  whether  life,  mind,  bodily  members  or 
material  product,  to  be  mine  or  vours  which  is  not  so  in  the 


* It  would  only  be  teaching  what  has  often  been  taught,  and  has  passed  for 
good  gosj)el ; tx.  tjr.,  that  a king  may,  capriciousbv,  take  away  h!s  subject’s 
life,  or  a master  that  of  his  slave. 
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nature  of  things ; that  the  declaration  of  every  human  law,  as 
regards  ownership' of  such  things,  is  a false  declaration  unless  it 
accords,  or  further  than  it  accords  with  the  declaration  of  God’s 
hvw  in  that  case.  The  thing  I have  produced  is  mine,  not 
because  your  law  says  this,  or  the  other,  but  because  God  gave 
me  faculty  to  produce  it ; as  my  body  and  my  mind  are  mine  for 
the  equally  sound  reason,  and  for  none  other  than  that  God 
placed  them  in  my  exclusive  charge  and  under  my  control. 
Human  law,  in  calling  mine  or  yours,  that  which,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  is  not  so,  not  only  misdescribes  the  thing,  but  arro- 
gates an  omnipotence,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  being  above 
mere  law  of  nature  or  of  God. 

As  we  have  already  said  —and  as  Mr.  Spencer  proves,  in  his 
masterly  way,  whilst  branding  the  notion  of  parliamentary  omni- 
potence as  “the  great  political  superstition’’ — the  function  of  law 
makers  is  not  to  “ create  rights.’’  It  is,  say  we,  to  ascertain  the 
everlasting  laAV,  and  to  apply  it,  for  the  guidance  of  their 
tribunals,  to  classes  of  concrete  cases  such  as  arise  under  the 
conditions  wherein  the  society  for  which  they  legislate  exists. 
Codification  or  concrete  application  of  universal  laws,  and  not 
the  making  of  lam  at  all,  is  the  proper  function  of  the  state- 
authority  ; and  the  pretence  of  laiv-making,  by  any  human 
authority,  is  a delusion,  an  abuse  of  the  word  “ law  ’’  and  an 
unwarrantable  arroganc  e . 

The  legal  fiction  that  all  Englishmen  know  the  law  hides  a 
substantial  truth.  All  men  do  know  the  law,  though  English- 
men in  general  no  more  know  what  is  called  the  ‘ law  of  England  ’ 
than  other  men  know  the  laws  of  their  respective  countries.  Hut 
all  know,  when  and  so  far  as  their  minds  are  not  darkened  and 
blinded  by  superstitions,  by  acceptance  of  current  dogmas  Avhich 
are  false  ones,  the  law  ; that  which  is  truly  and  rightly  so  named. 
They  know  well  what  dealings  are  in  accord  with  God's  law,  and 
always  practically  recognize  the  fact ; for,  in  ten  thousand  tran- 
sactions, scarce  one  dispute  ever  arises  where  the  question  of 
true  justice — that  of  God  namely — is  not  obscured  or  distorted 
by  statutes  or  by  foul  precedents.  Each  party  knows  Avell 
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eiiougli,  in  such  cases,  what  is  right,  and  each  holds  the  other  to 
it,  in  so  far  as  he  needs  to  be  held.  It  is  only  where  individual 
consciences  are  overpowered  by  gi’eedy  animalism  or  by  super- 
stitions that  state-power  needs  to  interfere.  Wrong  doing,  where  i 

not  sanctioned  by  legality,  is  in  fact  quite  exceptional ; and  the 
more  so,  the  more  promptly  and  surely  the  state-power  counteracts 
it.  Savages  aggress  on  equity,  less  from  ignorance  of  what  is  i 

right,  than  from  subservience  to  vicious  customs,  long  sanctioned, 
and  from  the  impetuosity  of  their  unspiritualized  nature. 

Mr.  Mill  truly  tells  us,  when  speaking  of  property  hi  remote 

ages,  that  “ historically,  tribunals  precede  laws  ” and  “ were 

originally  established,  not  to  determine  rights,  but  to  repress 

violence  and  to  terminate  quarrels.”*  Early  societies  must— one 

might  suppose — having  alas ! no  acts  of  parliament,  no  legislators, 

nor  no  big-wigs  to  tell  them  what  things  are  right  and  what  things 

wrong  ; having  no  legislative-bible  of  rights  and  wrongs,  like  our 

statute  books  and  our  recorded  judgments,  must  have  been  sadlv 

%/ 

at  a loss  to  Icnoiv  which  was  the  one  and  which  the  other  ! ! Not 

in  the  least ! the  God’s-finger,  which  then,  as  now,  ivrites, 

visibly  to  the  clear  inward  eye,— the  Everlasting  Bible  of  rights 
and  wrongs  was  manifest  to  them  ; revealed  and  ever  being 
revealed  to  them,  then,  as  to  us  now.  If  these  earlv  societies 

4/ 

were  at  a disadvantage,  as  compared  with  us,  in  having  a some- 
what less  cultivated  intelligence,  they  had  the  advantage  of  us  in 
being  freer  from  those  political  and  other  “ great  superstitions  ” 
that  inwardly  blind  us  ; in  not  having,  as  yet,  a corporate  body 
of  soulless  and  time-serving  human  “ law's,”  to  supercede  those 
of  heaven,  and  to  declare  right  what  God’s  everlasting  law 
declares  to  be  w'rong,  and  wrong  what  heaven’s  law'  approves.  S 

They  could  refer  only  to  the  Book,  w'ritten,  not  in  vague  and 
chameleonic  w'ords,  but  in  plain  facts,  on  the  face  of  things ; 
not  by  interested  legislators  and  their  judges,  but  by  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  w'ho,  having  no  personal,  or  family,  or  class 
“interest”  to  consider,  as  have  earthly  legislators  and  their 

^ * Political  Economy,  Book  II,  chap^  i.  '1. 
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judges,  does  the  right  ahvays.  The  Bible  He  writes,  and  ever 
re-writes ; the  true,  and  the  only  infallible  one ; was  open  to 
early  societies  as  it  is  to  us  ; and  happily  for  them  they  had  not 
arrived,  as  we  have,  at  the  conviction  that  human  compilers  are 
capable  of  compiling  a better  one,  of  formulating  laws  whereby 
the  old  God-written  ones  may  be  rightly  superceded  and  God’s 
justice  be  improved. 

Tribunals  even,  are  needful,  not  because  men  are  ignorant  of 
THE  law',  but  because  selfishness  engenders  a mental  and  a moral 
blindness  to  consequences  that  incapacitates  those  who  are  its 
slaves,  to  read  off  God’s  law',  and  to  appreciate  its  obligation,  its 
wisdom  and  its  beneficence.  Hence  come  nearly  all  the  disputes 
aird  quarrels  which  tribunals,  supported  by  social  influences  and, 
guided  or  not  guided  by  statutes,  “ must  repress  and  terminate.” 
Our  chief  tribunals  “ legislate  ” now',  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
w'ord,  and  as  they  always  have  legislated.  Their  judgments  are 
law,  in  the  decided  cases,  and  precedent  for  future  ones.  Had 
not  these  tribunals  given  too  much  weight  to  mere  precedent, 
aird  had  our  “high  court  of  parliament”  confined  itself  more  or 
altogether  to  its  proper  court-function,  as  did  ancient  kings  ; that 
of  hearing  appeals  from  lower  courts,  of  making  itself  a terror 
and  a scourge  to  unjust  judges  ; if  it  had  devoted  less  attention, 
or  none  at  all,  to  what  it  calls  “ legislative  work,”  it  is  quite 
w'ithin  bounds  of  credence  to  suppose  that  a truer  administration 
of  justice  might  have  been,  or  even  now'  might  be,  achieved  than 
any  we  see,  or  have  seen.  Our  judges,  unstrangled  by  their  ow'ii 
precedents,  unwarped  and  unconstrained  by  unrighteous  legisla- 
tion, w'ell  watched  alw'ays,  and  held  effectively  to  account  w'hen 
lacking  in  w'isdom,  and  to  a far  more  stringent  account  w'hen 
found  lacking  in  honesty,  could  and  would  administer  a truer 
justice  than  any  they  are  now'  at  liberty  to  do.  By  unbending 
formulas,  and  by  literal  bonds  the}'  are  forcid  to  do  a thousand 
wrongs  they  would  otherw'ise  shrink  from. 

If  it  were  here  to  the  purpose,  w'e  might,  at  least  with  great 
p>lausibility,  maintain  that,  speaking  generally,  statutes  are  but 
a device  of  laziness,  an  attempt  to  fit  justice  into  stays  ; to  con- 
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struct  a mecliauism  for  grinding  out  a perfunctory  justice.  It  is 
certain  that  they  constantly  hinder  the  justice  that  should  be, 
and,  but  for  them,  would  be  done.  It  is  (juite  obvious  that  they 
are  convenient  tools  for  perpetuating  strong  or  long-established 
injustices,  and  are  mahdy  used  for  that  purpose  and  for  bolstering 
up  practices  which  otherwise  would  not  long  be  tolerated.  A 
forty  years’  experience  of  statutes,  and  of  the  daily  dealing  out 
of  statutory-justice  warrants  the  writer  in  asserting  that  such 
justice  as  statutes  generally  mete  out,  is,  almost  universally, 
sanded  largely  with  injustice. 

People  who  say  they  know  what  philosophy  is  ; who  write  their 
gospel  in  “leading  journals,”  in  high-toned  magazines,  or  in 
authentic  tomes  ; who,  setting  up  themselves,  or  being  set  up — 
somewhat  mysteriously,  by  persons  of  “ consequence  ” (in  their 
own  estimation) — as  genuine  “authorities,”  and  who  compla- 
cently authorize  themselves  to  sniff  at  such  as  are  not  duly 
authorized  “ aiithorities ;”  tell  us  that  no  such  things  exist  as 
“ natural  rights  that  we  have  none  of  us  in  fact  any  rights 
except  such  as  legislators  whom  we  create,  (or,  as  we  are  by  a 
legal  fiction  supposed  to  create)  have  thought  proper  to  create  for 
ns.  These  authenticated  “ authorities  ” practically  proclaim,  and 
with  serene  assurance  assert  that  God’s  law  is  an  antiquated 
and  an  exploded  fiction,  and  that  the  only  genuhie  “ rights,”  the 
patent  articles,  are  those  that  parliament  manufactures,  which 
they,  the  only  philosophic  ones,  patronize,  and  which  can  and 
will,  with  fire,  sword  and  gallows,  be  enforced. 

We  are,  in  the  present  day,  almost  as  faithful  believers  in  our 
“ vicious  press,”  or  in  that  part  of  it  that  stamps  itself  with  the 
gig  stamp  of  ‘respectability,’  as  middle-age  Christians  were  in 
the  papal  authority  ; and,  as  popes  did  ‘ then  ’ so  does  the  press 
now ; gives  the  public  all  the  credit  justly  due  to  its  infinite 
faculty — of  being  gulled  ; gulled  by  the  mere  naine  of  authority 
and  by  the  ponderosity  of  precedent  on  precedent.  Those  of  us 
who  do  our  thinking  by  deputy,  accept  these  new  literary  and 
philosophic  gospels  and  try  hard  to  believe  them,  notwith- 
standing that  our  english  popes,  named  and  nameless,  are  not  by 
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any  means  agreed  wliicli  is,  amongst  their  very  varying  gospels, 
the  genuine  one.  Hcippily,  these  disaccordancies  may  have,  ere 
long,  salutary  results ; in  a general  clearance  and  eftective 
sweeping  out  of  these  time-serving  and  sycophantic  gospels,  and 
a restoration  of  the  old  and  everlasting,  though  less  complacent, 
gospel ; the  gospel  which  ignores  parliamentary  omnipotence  as 
it  does  the  opinion  of  a nose-led  public,  mostly  fools  or  worse  ; 
and  recognizes  no  “rights  ” but  such  as  are  God-given. 

The  unauthenticated  writer  of  the  present  unauthoritative 
book,  ventures,  in  defiance  of  modern  sham-philosophy  and  its 
new  gospels,  to  assert  that  there  are  no  real  rights  but  such  as 
are  “ natural,”  and  to  ask  judgment  thereon  of  such  unfashionable 
readers  as  do  their  own  thinking. 

He  is  not  afraid  that  the  gig-respectable  class  will  accept  Ms 
authority  ; hopes  that  no  other  class  will  do  so  ; and  that  classes 
generally,  and  men  especially  (including  the  females)  will  seek 
for  “ authority”  only  where  true  authority  is  to  be  found;  namely, 
in  the  God-given  light  each  brings  with  him  or  her  into  the 
world.  To  those  who  are  still  minded  to  seek  other,  and  worse, 
“ authority,”  he  would  say — beware  of  authorities  that 
already  enjoy,  to  the  full,  their  own  natural  rights,  and  may 
have  personal  interest  (real  or  imaginary)  in  maintaining  them- 
selves in  the  enjoyment  of  rights  beyond  their  natural  ones  ; of 
rights  which  are  not  theirs,  but  are  ynaiatural,  foul  and  strange ; 
rights  which,  in  so  far  as  they  are  enjoyed  by  any,  prevent 
t]ie  enjoyment  by  others  of  their  natural  and  God-given 
rights.” 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  SOCIAL  ORGANISM;  THE  STATE’S  FUNCTION,  AND 

HOW,  IN  PROTECTION  OF  PROPERTY,  IT  EXERCISES  IT. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  property  in  things  man-producefl 
as  though  such  things  were  always  or  generally  the  result  of  the 
labour  of  the  owner  alone.*  Though  such  a state  of  the  facts 
is  conceivable,  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  the  actual  state.  The  actual 
state  of  things  was  not  relevant  to  the  points  we  were  con- 
sidering ; hence,  to  have  then  admitted  the  irrelevant  fact  into 
our  argument,  could  only  have  confused  it.  Reasoners  know 
well  that  where  right  inferences  are  to  be  drawn,  it  is  as  essential 
that  irrelevant  facts  shall  be  disregarded  as  that  relevant  facts 
shall  be  regarded,  and  each  of  the  latter  have  its  due  weight ; 
know  that  the  best  reasoners  are  confused  when  the  relevancy  or 
the  irrelevancy  of  facts,  not  being  well  discriminated,  irrele- 
vancies  are  admitted  into  the  argument ; know  how  easy  it  is  to 
confuse  such  minds  as,  not  being  able  rightly  to  discriminate 
betv/een  relevancies  and  irrelevancies,  let  themselves  be  led  away 
from  the  essential  point  by  the  consideration  of  things,  having  a 
seeming,  but  no  vital  connection  with  it. 

It  now  becomes  necessary,  however,  that  w'e  regard  the  rights 
of  property  in  things  man-produced  from  the  stand-point  of 
actual  facts  ; that  we  now  take  note  of  the  fact  that,  in  society, 
few  things  really  are  the  production  of  a single  individual ; and 
that,  usually,  the  most  useful  and  highly  valued  of  such  things 
are  the  joint  production  of  many. 

Let  us,  by  way  of  illustration,  imagine  that  a full  grown  man, 
possessed  of  ordinary  faculties,  finds  himself  in  a wilderness,  out 
of  reach  of  things  other  than  such  as  come  without  man’s  inter- 
vention ; come,  as  we  say,  “ by  nature  ; ” and  let  us  ask  what, 
under  such  circumstances,  are  the  useful  things  that  the  solitary 

* By  “ Labour  ” we  understand  not  muscular  exertion  alone,  but  mental 
exertion  also,  or  the  two  combined. 
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man  will,  unaided,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  his  fellows,  be  able 
to  produce  by  the  use  of  the  powers  and  material  wherewith 
nature,  pure  and  simple,  provides  him  ? Nature  may  have 
furnished  him  with  food,  in  gatherable  fruits ; may  have  pro- 
vided no  dangerous  animals  and,  at  the  same  time,  a climate 
such  that  the  man’s  need  for  shelter  is  little  and  readily  supplied. 
With  such  facilities,  it  is  evident  that  the  man  may  live  after  a 
fashion.  But,  if  we  picture  him  under  the  more  usual  con- 
ditions ; suppose  that  mischievous  animals  surround  him,  that 
the  climate  is  not  favourable  and  that  food  is  scantily,  or  not  at 
all,  provided ; and  then  consider  how  the  man  is,  with  mere 
muscles,  primeval  and  uncultured  intelligence  and  common  earth- 
materials  only,  to  find  food  and  shelter  even,  the  problem  is  not 
one  very  obviously  soluble.  Of  loose  wood,  stones,  leaves,  turf, 
or  mud  he  might  indeed,  construct  for  himself  some  kind  of 
shelter ; but,  with  the  whole  wilderness  ready  to  his  hand,  he 
would,  without  man-made  tools,  find  difficulties,  approaching  to 
impossibilities,  in  destroying  dangerous  animals,  in  killing  game 
and  in  cultivating  food  plants  ; and,  how  impracticable  it  would 
be  for  him,  unaided  by  his  fellows  and  their  skill,  knowledge  and 
experience,  to  produce  serviceable  tools  may  well  be  imagined. 
The  tools  which  he,  under  such  conditions,  could  make,  would 
— supposing,  as  our  case  requires,  that  he  has  no  knowledge  or 
skill  but  such  as  he  derives  from  his  own  observation,  not  of  his 
fellows  and  their  doings,  or  their  acquired  or  inherited  skill  and 
aptitudes,  but  alone  of  the  nature  (non-human)  around  him — 
assuredly  not  enable  him  long  to  preserve  his  life ; or,  if 
at  all,  only  under  hard  conditions  of  labour  and  extreme  privation. 
Alone,  man  is  obviously  the  most  helpless  of  animals  ; is  not  what, 
associated  with  his  fellows  and  taught  by  his  and  their  long 
inherited  experience,  he  is,  “ the  wonder  of  the  world,  the 
paragon  of  animals.”  His  reason  and  his  infinitude  of  faculty 
avail  him  little,  otherwise  than  in  social  co  ojeration  with  his 
fellow-men.  ‘ Dressed  in  his  little  brief  authority,’  man  is  too 
apt  to  forget  how  little  a thing  his  indci^endence  is  ; too  apt  indeed 
to  forget  it,  even  when  dressed  in  no  authority  whatwer. 
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Tliis  fact,  of  man’s  utter  tlepeiulence  on  liis  fellows,  often  and 
well  pondered,  would  lead  ponderers  to  a truer  appreciation  than 
that  which  commonly  prevails,  of  what  we  owe  to  our  fellow- 
men  ; teach  us  how  utterly  insignificant  we  one  and  all  are  as 
individuals  confronting  alone,  our  life-conditions.  Less  intelligent 
animals  than  ourselves  may,  and  for  long  periods,  do  exist  alone 
and  independently  of  their  fellows.  Men  do  not  and  practically 
cannot.  The  very  complexity  and  perfection  of  man’s  nature 
makes  him  of  all  creatures  the  most  dependent  on  his  fellows  ; 
and  but  the  more  dependent  on  them,  and  on  the  greater  number 
of  them,  the  higher  that  nature  is  exalted.  By  social  co-operation , 
all  ends  of  the  earth  are  made  subservient  to  the  needs  and  the 
life-enjoyments  of  civilized  men,  individually  and  collectively  ; 
and  but  for  such  co-operations  human  life  and  life-enjoyment 
were,  of  sheer  necessity,  restricted  to  a narrow  scope,  to  the 
mere  shallows  and  miseries  of  lowest  animality. 

Society,  w^e  lately  described  as  a partnership.  Mr.  Spencer 
calls  it  an  “ organism.”  With  all  our  respect  for  the  immense 
talent,  the  logical  grasp  of  tilings  and  the  marvellous  attain- 
ments of  Mr.  Spencer,  we  cannot  admit  that  he  rightly  so 
describes  it,  or  that  there  is  any  but  the  most  partial  parallelism 
between  a living  thing  (organism)  and  a society.  That,  in  com- 
plexity of  stiucture,  they  resemble  each  other  more  than  any 
other  two  structures,  we  freely  admit ; that  their  aim,  methods 
and  principles  of  action  are,  fairly  and  rightly,  comparable  and 
that  they  have  a great  similarity  cannot  be  doubted.  But,  all 
this  admitted,  is  no  admission  that  society  is  an  organism,  a 
thing  having  life ; for,  all  this  may  be  asserted  with  equal 
truth  of  various  complex  pieces  of  man-made  machinery.  Mr. 
Spencer’s  reasonings  do  not  go  far  to  establish  the  fact  of  any 
true  analogy  existing  between  a living  thing  and  a society  ; but 
go  much  further  to  establish  the  fact  that  society  is  not,  as  he 
calls  it,  “ a growth,”  but  is  a man-made  structure  ; a mechanism 
differing  from  others  only  as  it  adapts  men  and  their  life-forces, 
as  well  as  things  and  other  forces,  to  the  realization  of  its  pur- 
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pose,  deals  with  human  lives,  and  hence  must  act  in  harmony 
with  life-relations. 

The  true  analogue  of  a society  is  a partnership  ; a thing  which 
is  not  an  “organism,”  nor  so  called  or  miscalled.  Societies  do 
not,  as  do  organisms,  spring  from  germs  or  from  fissions  (self- 
partition  of  individual  animals  or  plants).  They  neither  conig 
from  seeds  nor  from  slippings,  nor  “ grow  ” in  any  but  a falsely 
metaphoric  sense  of  tlie  word.  The  Americans,  unfortunately, 
have  taught  us  to  use  the  verb  ‘ organize  ’ to  signify,  not  the 
formation  of  a living  being  (as  it  should  do  if  used  at  all),  but  of 
any  kind  of  voluntary  arrangement  amongst  men,  to  co-operate 
with  a common  object.  In  this  sense,  societies  ‘ organize  ’ them- 
selves as  do  partners  or  the  members  of  a joint-stock  company  ; 
unite  for  a common  object  to  be  achieved  by  their  united  efforts. 
The  object  of  an  ordinary  ‘ partnership,’  or  of  a ‘ company,’  is 
the  attainment  of  some  profitable  result  to  be  reached  by  the 
means  contributed.  Most  usually,  and  especially  in  the  case  of 
“ companies,”  the  contributions  are  of  mere  cash.  In  partner- 
ships, of  two  or  a small  number  of  persons,  personal  services, 
with  or  without  cash,  are  given,  as  contribution.  The  aim  of  the 
small  partnership,  or  of  the  numerous  shareholders  is,  however, 
generically  identical  with  that  of  a natioiial  partnership  ; namely, 
the  attainment,  by  a combined  effort,  of  what,  without  it,  could 
not  be,  or  not  be  so  well  attained ; that  is,  of  a common 
advantage. 

Is  it  not,  we  ask,  implied,  in  the  very  nature  of  every  partner- 
ship and  of  every  company  ; doe.=;  it  not  “ go  without  saying,” 
that  the  contemplated  advantage,  when  realized,  shall  be  shared 
amongst  the  partners  or  the  shareholders,  according  as  each  con- 
tributes to  the  realization  of  the  purpose  of  the  partnership,  as 
each  lends  aid,  in  purse  or  person  or  both,  or  takes  a less  or  a 
greater  risk  ? It  needs  only  that  a person  shall  understand 
what  a partnership,  a co-operative,  or  a joint  stock  undertaking 
is,  for  him  at  once  to  grasp  the  fact  that  such  is  its  law,  such 
the  rule  to  which  reason  and  God’s  law  (always  identical)  require 
the  utmost  practicable  conformitv. 
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Every  deed  of  partnership  does,  as  do  the  articles  of  association 
of  every  society , take  tliis  lor  granted ; and  however  they  may 
differ  in  other  details,  all  agi’ee,  always  in  this.  In  construing 
such  deeds  or  articles,  judges  assume,  as  of  course,  that  a dis- 
tribution of  results  in  proportion  to  the  contributioii  of  each 
partner  or  shareholder  is  intended  ; and  interpret  doubtful 
expressions  always  in  the  light  of  that  assumption ; declaring 
any  arrangement  for  a different  distribution  to  be  unjust,  fraudu- 
lent and  void. 

Let  us  now,  apply  this  to  the  concerns  of  a Nation,  to  the 
National  Company  or  Partnership,  and  ask,  “ Do  we  not  mean 
when  we  say  that  a social  arrangement  is  unjust  or  just,  that  it 
is  in  disaccord  or  in  accord  with  those  natural  relations  ? Mean 
that  a true  apportionment  is  not  made  of  benefit  to  contribution 
whenever  members  who  contribute  as  others  do  get  a less  or  a 
greater  dividend  than  they ; or,  when,  having  contributed  more 
or  less  than  others,  they  get  the  same  amount  of  dividend,  instead 
of  a different  one  proportioned  to  the  different  contribution  ?”  If 
justice  and  injustice  do  not  mean  this,  we  know  not  what  they 
mean.  But  we  do  know  what  they  mean,  and  know  that  they 
mean  this,  and  this  alone  ; that  they  mean  this  in  every  partner- 
ship, company,  society,  or  organisation  in  which  men  co-operate. 
The  society  we  call  “ nation  ” is,  as  regards  this  matter  of  justice, 
subject  to  the  same  natural  and  over-ruling  law'  as  every  other 
society  or  partnership  is.  The  administration  of  justice,  meaning 
the  right  apportionment  of  benefit  to  contribution,  is  a function 
of  every  social  self-regulated  body,  company  or  partnership  of 
co-operating  persons  and  an  indispensable  function.  Every 
departure  from  justice  is  a wound  deadly  to  the  true  interest  of 
the  society,  a crime  and  a treason  on  the  part  of  the  directors  or 
the  partners  who  deliberately  inflict  it. 

The  National  Society  differs  from  those  we  name  partnerships 
and  companies,  only  as  having  a larger  scope,  and  contributions 
beyond  those  of  the  mere  cash-capital  or  personal  services, 
specially  stipulated  for.  These  differences  must  now'  be  glanced 
at.  We  constantly  see  the  partnerships  that  we  call  by  that 
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name,  not  indeed  “ growing,”  from  seeds  or  slippings,  but  ‘ organ- 
izing ’ themselves,  in  the  now  popular  sense  of  the  w'ord ; see 
“ companies  ” rise  and  see  many  fall  to  pieces  or  dissolve. 
National  Societies  organize  themsehes,  or  are  organized  by 
speculative  promoters  or  by  directors  honest  or  more  or  less  artful, 
just  as  other  societies  are.  The  members,  as  a body,  seek  to 
' attain  an  object  which  all  desire,  and  wdiich  is  expected  to  benefit 

i each  in  proportion  to  his  contribution.  The  small  societies  differ 

not  from  the  national  one  in  this,  or  indeed  in  any  essential  respect, 
j The  national  one  differs  from  the  rest  only  as  having  a larger  and 

a wider  purpose,  viz.,  to  produce  something  beyond  the  mere 
specialities  of  benevolent  societies  or  of  those  that  aim  to  produce 
cash  profits  to  the  members  personally.  Men  unite  themselves, 
and  are  nationally  united  according  to  methods  more  or  less  w’ise 
and  honest,  with  the  object  of  realizing  for  themselves  that 
security  from  aggression  which  is  the  condition  of  efficient  food 
production  and  of  every  other  production ; of  realizing  the  security 
^ that  those  who  produce  food  and  means  of  life  enjoyment  shall 

( not  be  disappointed  in  their  just  expectation  of  enjoying  what 

they  produce.  This  production,  namely  of  security  is,  for  the 
smallest  of  National  Societies  (which  w'e  name  a “ Tribe  ”)  as  it 
is  for  the  largest  empire,  a pre-essential  of  all  other  satisfactory 
productive  results. 

When  men  are,  not  as  in  the  brain  of  the  French  Philosophic 
Ilomancist  Eousseau  but  as  in  plain  fact  w'e  know  them  to  have 
been  in  the  earliest  times,  in  their  very  “natural”  state  of 
savagery,  not  only  are  the  things  they  produce  but  their  very  lives 
are  exposed  to  constant  and  imminent  peril  from  their  very 
'i  “ natural  ” neighbours,  multipedal,  quadrupedal  or  bipedal. 

Social  organisation  is,  for  them,  as  indeed  for  us,  practically  the 

i condition  of  existence.  The  unadulterated  state  of  savage  human 

nature,  as  we  know  it  (otherwise  than  in  mere  imagination)  is  a 
thing  anti-poetic.  The  savage  man,  more  alive,  and  needing 

Imore  to  be  alive  to  the  terrors  and  the  dangers  that  encompass 
him,  than  to  the  charms  and  the  wonders,  appreciates  wdiatever 
security  is  to  be  had  for  the  peaceful,  or  for  any  enjoyment  of  his 
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life ; and  has  a quite  adequate  reason  for  paying  the  price  of  it, 
in  a large  sacrifice  of  his  savage  libei'ty,  if  so,  he  may  secure  it. 
Thus  it  is  that  friendly  men  are,  in  primeval  times,  motived  to 
organise  themselves  into  tribes  for  common  defence  of  their  lives, 
of  the  lands  they  need  to  use  and  of  their  life  (sub)  serving 
productions. 

Here  then  we  have  the  grand  motive  and  the  purpose 
of  the  earliest  societies,  as  of  the  latest ; namely,  by  co-operation 
to  protect  one  another’s  lives,  homes  and  productions.  The 
existence  of  tribal  or  national  societies  is  a precondition  of  the 
existence  of  all  other  societies.  Only  under  shelter  of  the  life, 
land  and  general  property-protection  company  we  call  “ Society 
itself”  can  any  other  society  exist,  or  permanently  maintain 

” is  the  master  society;  all  the  rest 
subordinates.  The  interest  of  the  master  society  rightly  goes 
before  that  of  any  and  of  all  others,  and  it  is  on  this  ground  that 
english,  as  other  judges  hold,  with  unimpeachable  logic,  that 
any  provision  in  the  constitution  of  a society,  non-national, 
which  thwarts  the  purpose  ot  the  national  one  or  its  principle 
(equity  ),  is  presumiitively  invalid  ; hold  that,  only  in  subordina- 
tion to  that  principle  (wdiich  is  the  “ national  interest,”)  can 
any  lesser  “interest”  be  tolerated  or  protected. 

Subordinate  societies  need  not,  when  their  interests  are 
consonant  with  the  public  interest,  to  ])rovide  protection  for 
themselves,  because,  and  only  because  the  National  Society, 
whereof  they  are  one  and  all  members,  provides,  and  alone  is 
competent  to  provide,  efficient  protection  for  all  or  any.  But,  to 
secure  this  protection,  the  price  must  be  paid,  alike  by  savage  or 
by  civilized  man.  The  savage,  according  as  his  associates  or 
neighbours,  or  both,  have  predatory  instincts,  has  to  surrender 
more  or  less  of  his  liberty;  to  submit  himself  to  military 
conscription  and  to  discipline.  Chiefs  are  appointed,  and,  if 
they  succeed  well  in  repelling  aggression,  they  are  led  on 
(“  quite  a«t«ra%”)  to  retort  on  aggressors.  Further  successes, 
coming  mostly  of  superior  discipline,  of  warlike  organization, 
efiected  by  strong  willed  and  intelligent  chiefs  but  involving 
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large  surrender  of  individual  freedom,  and  unreser^ed  sub- 
mission to  the  chiefs  control,  result  in  despotisms  that  make  a 
business,  not  merely  of  defending  the  rights  of  the  tribe  and  of 
its  members,  but  of  trespassing  upon  the  rights  of  neighbour 
tribes,  of  invading  their  lands,  and  of  trampling  dowm  all 
considerations  of  equity  as  regards  them ; result  in  the  syste- 
matic practice,  under  despotic  rulers,  of  the  “ noble  art  of 
plunder  we  call  aggressive  warfare. 

For  the  sake  of  the  advantages  to  come  of  organized  co- 
operation for  defence  of  rights  and  for  practising,  if  so  be, 
neighbourly  aggression,  men  surrender,  and  must  surrender 
more  or  less  of  their  natural  liberty ; must,  if  they  are  minded 
to  “annex”  their  neighbour’s  property,  shut  their  ears  to  the 
voice  of  God  which  speaks  within  (to  those  who  listen)  and  be 
deaf  to  all  voices  but  that  of  the  divine  despot  whom  they 
have  set  up  as  their  deputy-god.  Doubtless  there  is  often  a 
practical  temporary -need  tor  a despotism ; but,  when  despotisms 
become  permanent  and  chiefs  divine,  when  tyrants  are  elevated 
to  godship,  a tyrannicide  Junius  Brutus  becomes  a patriot,  and 
despotisms  are,  not  altogether  unfitly,  “ tempered  by  assassina- 
tion.” 

The  French  King  Louis,  announcing  “I  am  the  State” 
L'eidt,  c'est  moi,  but  put  back  a little  the  historic  clock.  The 
chief  king  or  duke,  Avhom  the  people  deemed  competent  to  lead 
and  to  provide  for  them  the  all  important  protection  of  life, 
homes  and  productions  was  the  State,  in  a sense  far  more 
comprehensible  than  that  in  which  we  commonly  employ  that 
word  at  the  present  day.  The  thing  Ave  now  call  ‘ State’  is,  on 
the  tongue  of  self-complacent  imbecility,  the  phantom  of  a 
disordered  intellect.  Louis  was  a reality,  who  knew  his  right 
position  far  better  than  we  seem  to  know  that  of  our  phantom- 
state.  He  regarded  himself  as  the  person  charged  to  manage 
the  people’s  affairs,  in  so  far  as  life,  and  property  protection  Avas 
concerned.  That,  at  all  events  is  our  conception  of  the  legitimate 
position  of  the  State,  noAV  and  ahvays.  We  constantly  hear  the 
“ State”  spoken  of  Avith  bated  breath  and  Avhispering  humbleness, 
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as  though  it  were  a thing  apart  from  and  iioii-dependeiit  upon 
the  people  ; not  the  people  s manager  or  “ managing  commitee  ” 
but  the  people’s  superior;  a thing  practically  divine  and  to  be 
reverenced  as  the  supreme  Mumbo  Jumbo  of  the  Nation. 

The  candour  of  Thomas  Carlyle  when  speaking  of  the  British 
millions  as  “ mostly  fools,”  but  practically  and  plainly  formu- 
lates the  notion  which  rules  those  who  rule  us.  This  ruling 
“class,”  that  constitutes  all  the  “state”  we  have  ever  had, 
habitually  flatters  the  “many-headed  monster”  with  the  infor- 
mation that  IT  is  the  source  ! of  all  power,  and  that  the  whole 
authority  of  the  State  resides  in  “ public  opinion”  and  in  the  sep- 
tennial ballot  boxing.  But,  at  the  same  time  it  tells  us,  with 
beautiful  inconsistency,  that  we  are  the  “ subject^'  oiour  own  State, 
and,  in  order  that  we  “subjects”  may  be  induced  properly  to 
reverence  those  to  whom  we  are  subject,  it  is  needful  to  institute 
gorgeous  parades  and  ceremonies,  at  the  cost — to  us  conquered 
and  subjected  wild-cattle  ! ! — of  many  annual  millions  sterling ; 
in  which  parades  and  ceremonies  all  the  expensively  and  most 
brilliantly  decorated  performers  are  members  of  our  aristocratic 
and  plutocratic  subjecting  and  governing  class.  The  ragged  and 
ill  fed  “populace”  are  to  know  that  they  are  “subjects”  of  their 
own  State,  by  seeing  its  members— at  their  cost— bedizened, 
becrowned  and  becoronetted  ; bepalaced  and  beparked  ; bewaited 
on  by  flunkeydom ; becarted  in  splendid  equipages  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  utmost  extravagances  of  luxury.  Is  this  we  ask, 
as  a practical  commentary  on  the  theory  that  the  State  is  the 
servant  of  the  people,  fit  to  be  oftered  to  any  millions,  that  are 
not  mostly  fools,”  or  that  are  not  far  gone  in  imbecility '? 

The  case  of  our  actual  “ sovereign  people  ” is  fairly  paralleled 
by  that  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  who  were  supposed  to  be  rulers 
of  France  and  to  “reign  whilst  the  Mayors  of  the  Palace,  in 
fact,  did  all  the  ijoverniny ; or  equally  well  by  the  moderner  case 
of  Japan,  where  the  Mikado  was  (till  lately)  the  nominal  ruler, 
whilst  his  manager,  the  Shogun,  was  the  real  ruler.  Even  these 
were  less  absurd  shams  than  our  own.  Here,  “the  people 
go%eiii  so  runs  the  saw — but  its  State-management  has  so 
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managed  that  but  few  of  the  grown  men,  who  are  the  people, 
have  had,  till  quite  lately,  a voice  in  the  choice  of  the  members, 
even  of  the  “lower  House”  of  legislation;  manages  to 
millions  of  such— to  say  nothing  of  the  female-men— from 
having  such  a voice,  even  now.  M ith  whom  but  with  gioss 
fools  and  idiots  could  a practical  rule  or  maxim,  like  this  of 
ours,  that  those  members  only  of  the  national  society  whom 
THE  State  selects  (to  suit  its  private  purposes),  shall  have  any 
voice  in  the  State  concerns,  or  in  choosing  the  national  managers, 
find  acceptance  for  an  instant  ? 

In  a mysterious,  though  not  inexplicable  way,  our  State 
“ committee  of  management  ” have  persuaded  us  to  believe  that 
they  are,  in  fact,  whatever  they  may  be  in  theory,  the  people’s 
woi’shipful  masters;  and  that,  if  we  do  not  owe  our  ‘very 
lives  to  them,  we  owe  to  them  all  our  organization ; and 
indeed,  all  that  makes  life  worth  living.  To  our  State  we 
unquestionably  owe,  if  not  thanks  or  gratitude,  OAve  at  least, 
in  our  owm  interest,  to  make  it  less  of  a sham  and  more  of  a 
I’eality  than  it  is  ; owe  to  reduce  its  costly  ceremonies,  its 
parade  and  its  arrogance ; owe  to  divest  it  of  the  Godship  it 
assumes,  and  of  the  popingay  splendours  Avith  Avhich  it  sur- 
rounds itself,  only  to  gull  us  and  divert  attention  Avhilst 
monopolists  practice  upon  the  unprotected  earnings  ol  the  mere 
labourers. 

In  the  Avay  pointed  out  the  saA’age  chief,  from  being  the 
steward  and  sei’A’ant  of  his  tribe  greAV  to  be  its  despot  and  its  god. 
In  later  days  kings  greAV  to  be  tyrants  and  demi-gods  ; grew  “ by 
grace  of  God,”  and  by  “ right  divine,”  as  Parliaments  have  noAV 


* Those  we  elect  to  niana>ge  the  details  of  our  clubs  and  private  societies 
are  so  infected  with  the  notion  that  they  are,  for  the  time,  State-managers, 
i.c.  masters  of  the  concern,  that  they  commonly  resent  any  suggestion  that 
their  duty  is,  in  matters  not  of  ordinary  detail  but  of  principle  or  special 
importance,  to  consult  their  constituents  as  far  as  it  may  be  practicable  before 
committing  them.  The  representatives  (of  club  as  of  nation)  assume  that,  by 
the  laying-on  of  voices,  they  are  inspired  with  a temporary  omniscience  ; that 
they  thenceforth  monopolize  the  wisdom  of  the  society  ; and  that,  to  consult 
the  non-elect  ‘ Joulsy  is  not  only  superfluous  but  absurd. 
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grown  to  be  (in  their  own  and  common  opinion)  a power  of 
omnipotence.  Against  this  view  of  their  position  we  heartily 
join  our  protest  to  that  of  Mr.  Spencer. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  our  national  aftairs  can  be 
managed  without  cost  or  that  we  can  escape  payment  of  that  cost. 
A\e  need  of  course  a management  fund,  whence  to  defray 
establishment  charges;  and  as  shareholders  in  the  national 
concern,  we  must,  when  called  on  by  tlie  directors,  pay  our  calls 
or  “ assessments.”  But  if  we  try  to  persuade  ourselves,  as  many 
would  lam  have  us,  that  each  of  us  is  interested  in  the  national 
concern  only  to  the  extent  in  which  he  is  called  on  directly  to 
contribute  to  taxation,  we  shall  delude  ourselves  grossly.  There 
is  no  more  foolish  superstition  than  that  Avhich  is  involved  in  the 
maxim  that  “ taxation  and  representation  should  be  co-extensive.” 
It  (piite  absurdly  assumes  that  a member  of  society  is  interested 
(nihj  to  the  same  extent  as  is  the  member  of  a limited  company, 
ho  takes  therein  so  much  stock  as  he  engages  to  pay  cash  for. 
The  amount  of  a citizen’s  contribution,  in  cash,  to  the  state  fund 
IS  often  supposed  to  be  in  proportion  to  his  income,  and  so  to  mm(‘ 
(‘xtent  it  generally  is  ; but,  if  we  consider  whence  these  large 
incomes  are  derived,  we  shall  find  that  they  come,  not  from  any 
exertion,  or  from  any  productive  power,  inherent  in  the  exercised 
faculties  of  the  persons  who  have  the  large  incomes,  but  that  the 
mvome  itsdt  comes  to  each  largely  or  entirely  from  a monopolizing 
power  placed  m his  hands  ; a power  which  brings  him  the  result 
of  the  labour  of  many  persons,  and  those  mostly,  or  wholly,  of  the 
class  whose  incomes  are  very  small : so  that  the  contribution 
which  he  of  large  income  makes  to  the  state  fund,  is  at  bottom, 
not  his,  but  that  of  the  many  of  small  income,  whose  earnings  he, 

“ according  to  law  ” but  none  the  less  unjustly,  appropriates. 
Ills  comparatively  large  contribution  is  altogether  a fiction.  If  it 
were  as  really  his  however,  as  it  is,  ignorantly  and  blindly, 
supposed  to  be,  the  difference  would  be  of  little  comparative 
importance;  tor  each  member  is  interested  in  the  National 
Society  not  only  to  the  extent  of  the  mere  percentaije  on  presm' 
income  which  he  pays  as  taxation,  but  to  the  extent  of  his  whole 
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property,  present  and  future,  including  therein  the  parts  and 
and  faculties  of  the  man  himself,  his  body,  his  mind,  his  life,  and 
his  whole  earthly  happiness.  All  these  are  pledged  and  of 
necessity  put  to  risk  in  the  social  concern ; and  these  together 
represent  the  stock  each  takes,  the  capital  he  invests  and  must 

invest  in  it. 

True  enough,  the  man  of  large  landed  or  other  estate,  ana  of 
great  and  ‘legally’  “assured  income,”  has  gi'eater  u'pedatioiu^, 
of  pleasure,  power  and  influence  to  come,  than  has  he  of  small 
estate  or  none  and  ot  little  prospect  but  of  incessant  laboui  and 
poverty  or  comparative  poverty;  and  hence,  the  foimer  maj, 
quite  uaturalf^,  be  more  anxious  to  secure  his  prospective  life- 
pleasures  than  the  other  to  have  his  toil  and  poverty  seemed  to 
him.  Yet,  it  is  said,  and  as  we  think,  there  is  truth  in  the  saying, 
that  “ life  is  more  than  meat  and  the  body  than  raiment ; and 
I we  can  understand  how,  faiidy  estimated,  the  poor  labouier  s lite, 

and  his  poor  enjoyment  of  it  may  be,  in  sight  of  heaven  and 
of  good  sense,  almost  or  altogether  as  precious  and  as  important 

ias  is,  to  the  millionare,  his  life  of  luxury,  mitigated  by  emniu  by 
doctors,  by  gout,  and  by  other  diseases  of  repletion.  We  are  by 
no  means  sure  that  the  blessings  ol  wealth  are  as  real  as  thej 
seem,  to  outsiders,  to  be  ; not  sure  that  the  truly  I'ich  man  is  he 
who  labours  little  and  “ fares  sumptuously  every  day  nor  that 
the  lot  of  wealthy  people  in  general  is  enviable  at  all,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  man  who  lives  modestly,  earns  all  he  consumes 
and  goes  free  of  the  terrors  of  a probable  lapse  into  absolute 

poverty- 

The  individuals  who  command  wealth  Avhich  they  do  not 
produce,  but  which  they  take  at  its  source  from  labour,  cati  com- 
• maiid  the  aid  of  many  ; can  compel  law  officials  to  do  them  the 

justice  which  poor  men  seek  in  vain.  The  rich  man  needs 
little  protection  ; nobody  threatens  him  or  dreams  of  taking  from 
him  any  portion  of  his  earnings  ; w’hilst  the  poor  laboui  ei  is  e^er 
in  danger  of  being  plundered  of  his,  and  in  fact,  is  houil\ 
plundered  of  them,  by  landlordism  and  by  capitalism,  which  hunt 
together,  which  lie  in  wait,  and  lay  pits  lor  him  and  his  earnings 
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such  ixs  they  cannot  escape.  To  us  it  is  evident  that  the  labourer 
is,  not  only  the  real  contributor  of  tlie  taxation  paid  by  the  rich, 
but  that  the  mere  labourer  risks  infinitely  more  than  the  rich  man 

does,  needs  protection  most,  pays  for  it  altogether,  and  geis  almost 
none. 


“ Vvdien,”  as  Carlyle  observes,  with  affected  humour  hut  with 
deep  seriousness  and  significance,  “ the  widest  and  wildest 
“ violation  of  the  divine  right  of  property  are  sanctioned  and 
“ recommended  by  a vicious  press  it  is  surely  time  to  enlist  the 
“ remaining  integrity  of  the  world  ami,  defensively  and  with 

foiethought,  marshal  it  around  some  Eif/enthums-roHservirende 
“ Gesellsch'ifl,  some  society  for  the  conservation  of  property,”* 
he  has  his  eye  upon  others  than  dock-criminals  (whose  doings 
no  ‘ press  ’ whatever  sanctions) ; his  eye  on  those  who,  though 
labouring-not  nor  earning,  yet  fare  sumptuously,  on  earnings 
which,  customarily  and  in  ways  which  ‘ glorious  constitution  ’ 
and  its  institutions  allow,  they  taken  from  earners  ; and  who, 
so  doing,  are,  for  no  reason  else,  beslavered  by  a hireling  and 
mammon  worshipping  ‘ Press.’  Surely  every  state  that  is  not 
an  oxganized  hypocidsy,’  should,  in  the  interest  of  the  society  it 
lejnesexxts  if  it  really,  and  not  pretentioxxsly  only,  repx’esents 
any  society  at  all — should  direct  its  attention  rather  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  property  of  those  who  own  it  becaxxse  they  jtroduce 
it,  than  to  that  of  those  who  own  it,  only  because  they  steal  it, 
or  at  least  come  iixto  possession  of  it,  not  “ according  to  law  ” of 
God  and  of  x’ighteoxxsness,  but  by  false  law,  by  a man-made,  and, 
xxnrighteoxxs  fiction,  that  calls  itself  ‘ law  of  the  laixd  ’ and 
‘justice  ; ’ being,  in  fact,  neither  true  law  nor  real  justice  at  all. 

The  e\  olutionai’y  history  of  this  stx’ange  directox’ate  of  ours 
which  we  call  ‘ state,’  is  a long  story.  To  give  any  adequate 
sketch  of  it  would  lead  too  far  beyond  our  limits.  We  must 
therefore  content  ourselves  by  referring  our  readers  to  the  litera- 
tuxe  specially  devoted  to  this  matter.  Sxxch  as  have  already 


* Sartor  llcsnrtns,  Book  II.  chap,  x 
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directed  careful  attention  tliitlierward  will,  assuredly,  be  not 
altogether  unprepared  for  the  strange  results  which  have  come, 
do  come,  and  are  like  to  come  of  this  strangely  constituted  social 
directorate  of  ours,  which  has  organized  itself,  and  organized 
also  its  masters  ; organized  the  latter  into  worshipping  the  idol 
they  have,  or  are  supjyh^ed  to  have  set  up ; organized  us, 
generally  by  many  centuries  of  its  teachings  into  the  film 
belief  that  our  directorate  can,  and  does  create  rights  for  us; 
and  that  we  have  none  but  such  as  it— our  over-god,  our  omnipo- 
tenter-omnipotence — makes  for  and  condescendingly  bestows  on 
us ; educated  us,  whilst  it  had  sole  charge  of  our  education,  into 
the  conviction  that  our  National  Society  is  not  a partnership,  nor 
they  our  directors  ; but  that  we  are  their  abjects,  “ subjects”  and 
subordinates,  and  they  a serenely  independent  power  above  us  ; 
organized  and  educated  us  into  the  acceptance  of  the  gospel  that 
right  and  wrong  and  propei’ty  are  things  of  state-creation ; that 
state  laws  are  supreme  laws,  and  God’s  laws  are  laws  to  be  by 
them  revised,  varied  and,  if  need  be,  abolished,  and  leplaced  by 
such  as  said  state-directors  deem  to  be  more  “expedient.”  We 
are  here  and  now  minded  to  unteach  all  this,  to  such  extent  as  it 
may  please  God  to  enable  us,  and  to  that,  as  oui  one  end,  oi  at 
least  as  our  main  one,  we  here  write,  and  publish  Avhat  is  AM’itten, 
here  stand,  to  deny  that  man-made  laws  are,  in  any  true  sense, 
“laws”  at  all,  or  have  any  rightful  force  and  validity  further  or 
otherwise  than  as  they  are  faithful  interpretations  of  the  di\ine 
and  everlasting  laws  of  the  World-Creator  ; here  to  maintain 
that,  rightly  regarded,  our  statutes  are,  essentially,  one  and  the 
same  thing  with  the  decisions  of  tribunals,  appointed,  not  to 
innke  ‘ or  to  set  up  bad  precedents,  but  reasonably  to  inter- 

pret God’s  laws  in  their  application  to  concrete  cases,  to 
ADMINISTER  God’s  JUSTICE  aiid  iiot  to  Supersede  it,  or  “ improve 
it  so  as  to  fit  class-interests  and  expedience,  whilst  ignoring  the 
interest  of  the  great  majority.  When  a legislative  authority 
does  this  last,  we  say  it  is  an  authority,  not  of  God  and  of 
righteousness,  but  an  usurper  of  authority  not  its  omii,  an 
assertor  of  wicked  pow'er,  and  a contemner  of  right  and  of  justice. 


H()  YI.  SOCIAL  INVKSTMENT,  AND  RETTJHNS. 

Turn  we  again  to  the  fact  that  all  production  is,  practically, 
that  of  men  co-operating  under  shelter  and  protection  of  a social 
organization ; an  organization  to  which,  whilst  we  remain 
members  of  it,  enjoying  its  protection,  we  are  pledged  by  life, 
body,  soul  and  property.  The  profit  we  get  of  this  investment 
must  depend  on  whether  our  state  maniigers  manage  well  for  us 
or  ill.  If  well,  our  investment  will  give  good  returns,  and 
relatively  bad  ones,  as  our  managers,  from  ignorance  or  dis- 
honesty, manage  our  affairs  other  than  well.  We  shall  have 
reason  for  satisfaction  if  by  our  pledge,  by  large  sacrifice  of  our 
individual  freedom,  by  placing  our  lives  and  our  property  without 
reserve  in  the  hands  of  our  state  managers,  they  secure  to  each 
of  us  a reasonable  and  an  orderlv  freedom,  a freedom  so  regulated 
as  not  to  conflict  needlessly  with  the  equal  freedom  of  our 
fellows  ; a freedom  so  restrained  only  that  each  of  us  shall,  with 
as  little  friction  as  may  be,  securely  enjoy  what,  by  God’s  law, 
belongs  to  him.  This  we  have  right  to  expect  and  demand  of 
our  state-managers  ; for  this  is  the  thing  for  which  we  are 
organized  into  a National  partnership  ; and  is  what  i^houhl  come 
of  it.  If  it  does  not  come,  we  have  reason  to  complain  that  we 
have  made  a gi-eat  investment  which  gives  an  ill  and  an  inade- 
quate return,  and  to  suspect  that  the  managers  im-e  incompetent 
or  dishonest,  or  both. 

The  question  now  is,  does  our  investment  yield  us  this  return, 
or  this,  within  proximately  reasonable  bounds.  Eeaders  who 
have  looked  around  them  on  English  social  life  and  observed  it 
— unless  they  chance  to  be  of  the  favoured  ones  to  whom  our 
social  regulations  show  undue  preferences,  and  moreover  be 
pretty  blind  to  all  considerations  but  those  of  a narrow-selfishness 
— will  answer  promptly  ‘ No.'  Daily  and  hourly  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  evident  that  this  picture  of  England’s  glory, 
splendour  and  prosperity  is  a rotten  sham,  an  unreality,  aye  ! 
even  for  the  favoured  ones  themselves,  who  feel  that  the  ground 
is  sinking  beneath  their  feet  and  that  the  dav  of  reckoning  and 
judgment  for  them  approaches. 


MONOPOLISTIC  ‘ SCIENCE.’ 
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Political  economy,  the  new  science  of  wealth  and  capitalism, 
the  godless  and  dismal  pretence,  the  bond-slave  ol  a class, 
would  persuade  us  that  poverty  “grows,”  as  wealth  does,  by 
some  “ iron  law  ” of  minimum  wages  for  maximum  of  wnrk,  and 
by  divers  other  such  “necessary  laws”  which,  while  imputing 
them  to  poor  Nature,  it  shrinks  from  imputing  to  the  beneficent 
Lord  of  Nature.  This  dismal  science  declares  that  men  are  not 
brothers,  but  beasts  of  prey,  whose  whole  welfare  depends  on  full 
scope  being  allowed  to  brutal  competitive  instincts  and  universal 
antagonisms.  It  pleads,  aftectingly,  on  behalf  of  “the  State 
that  its  whole  business,  province  and  affair  is  to  protect  and 
maintain,  not  only  property  as  it  is  distributed  and  is  daily 

getting  . distributed,  to  the  rich  ever  more  and  more  and  to  the 
poor  as  regularly  less  and  less,  but  to  maintain  in  its  beautiful 
integrity  the  admirable  politico-economic  machinery  that  giands 
out  this  foul  distribution.  “ Laissez  faire  ; it  cries”-  leave  alone 
that  machinery,  leave  monopolists  to  make  their  “free  contracts 
and  presume  not  to  limit  the  scope  of  monopoly  and  its  brutal 
instincts  by  any  consideration  for  equity,  or  to  the  brotherly 
relation  once  supposed  to  exist  as  between  men  and  other  men. 

■\Ye  have  not  assumed  that  it  is  the  affair  of  our  state 
managers  to  take  direct  charge  of  production  and  of  distribution, 
or  of  either ; and  we  do  not  assume  it  now.  We  assume  how- 
ever and  logically  must  assume  from  what  precedes,  that  “ it  is 
the  duty  of  you  managers,  having,  from  us,  powers  unlimited, 
powers  which,  if  not  quite  omnipotent,  are  quite  adequate  to 
)>revent  the  inequity  ever  growing  more  glaringly  obvious,^ 
“ more  intolerable  and  more  manifest  everywhere  in  the  want  of 
“ any  true  proportion  between  benefit  and  effort,  your  clear  duty 
“ to  take  whatsoever  means  are  needful  to  prevent  its  continu- 
“ aiice.”  “ That,”  say  wc,  “ may  not  involve  your  taking  direct 
“ charge,  either  of  production  or  of  distribution.  If  you  can 
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“ dev’se  means  to  prevent  the  inequity  and  leave  production  and 
“ distribution  free  of  your  management  so  much  the  better. 
“Anyhow,  if  you  will  not  further  demonstrate  your  utter 
“ inccmpJtence  to  discharge  the  duty  of  the  office  you  undertake 
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YI,  STATE  duty;  to  ST'^PPRESS  inequity. 


“ you  must  suppress  inequity,  tliougli  it  involve  the  doing  of  the 
“things  you  and  beloved  ‘economy’  so  strenuously  object  to. 
“ If  your  experience  and  your  ingenuity  suffice  you  not  to  divS- 
“ cover  preferable  means,  your  duty  plainly  is,  to  adopt  those  in 
“ question  as  the  best  means  to  an  end,  which,  at  any  cost  to 
“ your  convenience,  needs  to  be,  and  must  be,  by  you  or  by  new 
“ powers  put  in  your  place,  attained.  If  you  deny  its  attain- 
“ ability,  you  (confessing  incompetence)  deny  all  reason  for  your 
“ own  existence  as  the  Nation’s  committee  of  management ; you 
“ are  a costly  solecism  and  an  imposture  ; are  leading  us  in  a 
“ fool’s  paradise,  where  we  may  as  well  be  left  to  prey  upon  one 
“ another  ad  libitum,  as  be  held  in  chains  whilst  the  few  your 
“ regulations  favour,  prey  upon  the  many  they  do  not  favour.” 


Note.  — The  honvr  which  prevails  of  State  management  in  general  needs 
not,  for  its  explanation,  the  assumption,  commonly  and  quite  gratuitously 
made,  that  such  management  necessarily  involves  corruption  and  inefficiency. 
The  corruption  and  inefficiency  are  the  result  which  unprejudiced  intelligence 
would  anticipate  as  of  course,  from  the  fact  that  State-managers  have 
invariably  managed  (under  pretence  of  doing  justice  without  respect  of 
persons)  to  do  much  more  than  justice  to  themselves  ; to  establish  false 
standards  of  payment  for  themselves,  their  class  and  their  headlong  and 
undiscriminating  partizans.  In  the  chapter  on  ‘ Pa\mient  ’ this  matter  receives 
f ur ther  elucid  ation . 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ACQUISITION  OF  PROPERTY;  LAWFUL  AND  UNLAWFUL 

MODES. 

It  is  not  always  purely  and  simply  because  men's  deeds  are 
evil  that  they  ‘ love  darkness  rather  than  light.’  There  is,  for 
most  minds,  a fascination  about  dark  things,  an  enchantment 
about  things  distant,  or  so  seeming.  Familiarity  breeds  contempt 
we  are  told;  which  is  true,  but  only  one  side  of  the  fact;  we  are 
not  often  told  the  other  side,  because  it  would  be  impolitic  and  in- 
expedient to  suggest  that  many  things,  which  we  regard  with 
reverence,  we  regard  falsely,  behold  not  as  what  they  are,  but 
only  as  what  our  unfamiliarity  makes  them  see>?i.  And  this  im- 
politic notion,  we  should  suggest,  if  we  added  the  other  side  or 
half  of  the  fact;  viz.: — that  familiarity  breeds  no  contempt 
whatever  for  aught  but  that  which  deserves  it,  hy  being,  in  fact, 
contemptible.  It  is  no  doubt  ‘ expedient  ’ that  Institutions 
should  be  regarded  with  respect ; expedient  for  those  who,  as 
they  think,  gain  by  them.  But  expedience  is  mostly  a one  sided 
thing,  and  often  a thing  the  opposite  of  just.  The  expedience  of 
those  who  have,  in  institutions,  an  interest  the  reverse  of  justice, 
requires  that  their  favoured  institutions  shall  be  and  remain  as 
unfamiliar  as  possible,  that  they  shall  be  seen  only  through  the  miet 
which  lends  ‘ enchantment  ’ to  the  view  ; seen  through  the  vistas 
of  age  and  time,  as  things  beyond  home-question  or  investigation, 
and  to  be  glanced  at  only  from  afar.  The  present  writer,  not 
accepting  this  doctrine  of  expedience,  long  ago  suspected  that  he, 
like  others,  was  falsely  fascinated  ; in  fact,  deceived  and  imposed 
on  by  this  view  of  institutions,  of  their  age  and  their  consequent 
“ authority.”  At  all  events  his  desire  to  arrive  at  truth— 
“sacrilegious”  of  course,  in  view  of  devotees  of  things  “ estab- 


lished ’’—was  not  altogether  suppressed  by  his  terror  of  ‘ sacred  ’ 
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institutions.  His  life-conditions  brought  him  into  a nearer 
contact  with  some  of  these  institutions  than  is  allowed  to  the 
mass  of  men ; and  his  daily  experience  had  the  effect  of  illus- 
trating to  his  mind,  more  and  more  the  irreconcilability  of 
institutional  practice  with  aught  mentally  conceivable  as  justice. 

Longer  experience  has  sufficed  only  to  indurate  his  conviction 

that  either  justice  is  a ‘ fond’  delusion  of  his  or  that  institutional-  in 

justice  and  its  administration  in  England  is  an  imposture ; a 

fond — i.e.,  foolish — delusion  in  the  minds  of  those  who  accept  it 

as  justice. 

The  land  owning  institution,  seen  now  at  short  focus  and  with 
eyes  freed  from  youthful  prejudices,  has  ceased  to  have  longer  for 
him  any  aspect  but  a foul  one.  Truly,  that  institution  has  in  its 
favor  whatever  advantage,  actual  or  seeming  only,  may  lie  in  being 
an  ancient  one.  But  the  writer,  rightly  or  wrongly,  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  age,  as  such,  in  man  or  thing,  has  no  title 
whatever  to  respect ; that  old  things  may  be,  in  virtue  of  their  age,  I 

deserving  of  detestation  as  truly  as  of  the  reverence  ascribed  to  ' 

them  by  unthinkers,  by  impostors  or  by  their  victims.  In  the 
light  of  reason  we  see  and  can  see  in  no  institution,  man  or  thing, 
any  true  claim  whatever  to  respect  on  accomit  of  its  long 
existence.  The  only  claim  that  reason  can  allow  to  such  institu- 
tions as  the  land-owning  one  is,  its  right  to  be,  on  that  account, 
first  abolished,  its  right  to  ‘ precedence  ’ in  being  swept  out. 

The  writer  is  no  juvenile,  and  hence  is  open  to  the  imputation 
of  an  interest  in  favour  of  age  and  its  dues.  Such  an  ‘ interest  ’ 
however  does  not  yet  blind  him  to  the  sheer  absurdity  of 
admitting  that  an  old  abuse,  because  it  has  been  tolerated  long, 
should  be  tolerated  longer  ; that,  because  it  has  long  escaped  I 

the  death  it  deserved,  it  should  be  made  immortal,  and  be 
reverenced  and  cherished  as  such  ; or  that,  because  it  was  not 
buried,  as  it  should  have  been,  long  ago,  it  should  not  be  buried 
now.  The  writer  claims,  and  in  reason  can  claim  for  age,  only 
the  respect  it  has  earned,  and  can  no  more  justify  worship  or 
reverence  for  age,  as  such  in  man  or  in  thing,  than  he  can 
justify  any  other  idol-worship. 


GROWTH  ? OF  INSTITUTIONS. 
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^Modern  pseudo-philosophy  has,  or  thinks  it  has,  discovered 
that  the  institutions  of  a nation  are  the  natural  outcome,  the 
God-designed  or  inevitable  result  of  the  God-implanted  character 
of  the  people  and  of  the  natural  conditions  of  their  habitat  or 
earth-position.  We  hold  this  discovery  to  be  a thing  not  found- 
out,  but  drauui-out ; from  the  recesses,  namely,  of  philosophic 
phantasy  and  delusion ; to  be  an  utter  fiction ; the  discovery  of 
a thing  non- extant.  If  modern  philosophy  would  regard  facts 
more,  and  its  pretty  fancies  less,  Avould  raise  up  its  theories  only 
to  the  level  of  facts ; base  them  on  realities,  even  though  ugly, 
rather  than  on  soothing  word-dreams,  they  would  give  a more 
reasonable  and  a more  reliable  account  than  they  do  of  the 
genesis  of  our  institutions ; would  found  their  theories  on  real 
data  and  on  true  inference,  instead  of  on  sham  data  and  false 
inference  would  distinguish  the  real  causal  antecedents  from 
the  unreal  ones  better  than  they  do. 

This  pretty  theory,  that  institutions  “grow” — come  inevitably, 
by  God’s-will  or  natural  causes— is  not  only  unsupported  and 
unsupportable  by  facts  but  is  blankly  contradicted  by  them  and 
essentially,  is  a theory  as  false  as  it  is  blasphemous  ; — ‘blasphe- 
mous,’ as  accusing  God  and  nature  of  being  the  originators  of 
our  wicked  institutions,  instead  of  accepting,  for  ourselves,  the 
responsibility  that  falls  to  us  as  the  authors  of  our  own  deAulish 
devices.  The  facts  prove  that  the  true  and  only  origmators  of 
bad  institutions  are  ignorant  men  ; men  ‘ wicked  ’ in  this— which 
is  the  essence  of  all  wickedness— that  they  allow  their  animal 
instincts  to  rule,  instead  of  ruling  them  by  the  spirit  of  God 
that  dwells  within  them  wicked  in  that  they  give  rein  to  their 
greed  and  egotism,  and  let  them  rule  instead  of  being  ruled  ; ht 
them  ignore,  override  and  trample  down  justice.  The  fact  that 
justice  is  trampled  down  by  our  property  institutions  is  explained 
fullv.  is  satisfactorily  ‘ accounted  for,’  when  it  is  shown,  as  here 
it  is  and  will  be,  that  they  are  founded  on  the  principle  of  allow- 
ing undue  scope  to  greed  and  egotism  and  ol  ignoring  equity. 
No  other  real  or  logical  account  of  the  fact  is  possible,  nor 
would  any  other  be  ofiered,  but  that  modern  iihilosophers  are 
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obfuscated  by  their  awe,  their  foolish  and  undue  reverence,  for 
institutions,  as  such,  or  are  interested,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, to  maintain,  by  sham  and  mere  plausible  accounts,  the 
bad  institutions  they  -would  so  excuse  and  screen  from  honest 
criticism. 

For  our  part  we  regard  as  an  entire  and  foundationless  fiction 
the  fashionable  “philosophic”  assumption  that  “classes”  of 
men,  upper  and  lower,  exist ; men  superior  and  men  inferior ; 
that  those  who  are  trampled  on  are  the  inferiors  of  the  tramplers 
or  that  their  inferiority  is  in  anywise  proved  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  trampled  on  ; or  proved  otherwise ; — that  masters  are  one 
‘ class  ’ of  men  and  servants  a different  ‘ class.’  In  direct 
opposition  to  all  this  we  hold,  with  Christ,  that  all  men  are 
brothers,  “of  one  blood”  and  of  one  class', — hold,  with  Paul, 
that  there  is  in  all  men  a two-fold  nature — a “ natural-man” — 
i.e.,  an  egotistic,  greedy  animal,  and  a “ spiritual  man,”  i.e.,  a 
God-enlightened  intelligence.  This  last,  say  we,  responds,  not 
to  stomach-calls,  but  to  the  voice  that — ‘ small  and  still  ’ — speaks 
to  us  in  God’s  works  ; manifests  itself,  in  presence  of  our  fellows, 
as  a bond  of  sympathy,  love  and  mutual  dependence ; and  tells 
us  that  we  owe  to  do  justice  to  ourselves  and  to  all  our  brethren. 
By  the  animal-voice,  by  brute-like  appetites  we  know  not  our 
brothers,  them  we  know  only  through  the  spiritual  voice  that 
speaks  of  a one  Father  as  the  bond  which  unites  us  all  and 
which  gives  us  all  the  real  ‘ rank  ’ we  have  or  can  hold. 

Facts  oblige  us — not  unwillingly — to  see  and  admit  that  the 
savage  man  was  largely  a “ natural  man,”  ruled  by  egotistic  and 
greedy  instincts  much,  and  ruled  little  by  spiritual  instincts ; 
was,  in  fact,  a very-animal  and  a little- spiritual  man ; to  see  and 
admit  that  the  men  we  call  ‘ civilized  ’ are  somewhat  more 
spiritually-minded,  but  as  yet  quite  inadequately  so ; to  see  that 
they  are  as  yet  largely  the  slaves  of  greedy  and  egotistic  instincts 
and,  in  so  far,  are  related  to  brutes  rather  than  to  angels.  Men 
are  far  from  being  angels  ; and  yet,  are  nearer  it  than  they  were ; 
and  we  hold  that  their  advance  from  savage  animalism  comes 
only  by  the  development  and  strengthening  of  their  spiritual 
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nature  and  of  subordinating  to  it  in  some  sort  the  “ natural 
man.”  We  infer  that,  by  a further  development  of  the  spiritual 
nature,  which  we  can  in  nowise  regard  as  unattainable,— men 
may  rise  still  nearer  to  angel-hood.  We  see  that  men  have 
already  risen  from  the  dark  degradation  of  savagery  nearer  to 
God  and  heavenward,  through  a partial  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  brethren  and  are  one,  in  and  through  the  Father  in 
Heaven  ; and  we  infer  that,  by  a clearer  recognition  thereof,  they 
may  rise  near  and  ever  nearer  to  God,  and  finally,  into  the  heaven 
of  righteousness  which,  as  Christ  truly  said,  is  ‘ at  hand,'  and 
provided  from  the  world’s  foundation. 

We  hold  this  theory  to  be  founded  and  well-founded  on  facts, 
and  to  be  entirely  in  accord  with  and  a logical  inference  from  all 
facts  of  our  observation.  We  submit  it  to  freest  criticism 
and  stand  prepared  to  defend  it  against  all  comers  and  all 
criticism.  From  this  stand-point  and  view  of  things  we  direct 
our  own  criticisms,  and  so  mean  to  do.  From  it  we  assert  the 
principle,  not  that  all  men  are  equal  in  intelligence  or  m virtue 
more  than  that  they  are  so,  in  height,  in  bulk  and  in  phvsical 
strength,  but  that  every  man  has  the  same  right  to  the  fellow- 
ship, the  aid  and  the  sympathy  of  his  brother-man  and  men  as 
every  other  man  has  to  the  fellowship,  aid  and  sympathy  of  hts 
brothers  ; f.c.,  in  so  far  as  fellowship,  aid  and  sympathy  are 
needed  and  can  practically,  wisely,  and  equitably  be  afforded. 
Assert  that  each  man  has  an  indefeasible  right  and  claim,  against 
each  and  all,  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  spirit  of  equity  and 
righteousness  and  that  any  other  treatment  of  a human  being  is 
an  unrighteous  and  a brutal  treatment  such  as  on  no  principles 
are  justifiable  but  on  the  unprincipled  ones  of  unrighteous  men 

or  brutes. 

We  conclude  this  introduction  to  subsequent  chapters  by 
stating  now,  procisionally,  our  theory  of  the  wajs  in  \\hich,  and 
in  which  alone,  rightful  property  is  or  can  be  acquired.  There 
are,  as  it  seems  to  us,  four  ways ; and  we  thus  arrange  them ; 
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say,  that  property  may  rightfully  be  acquired  in  any  one,  or 
several,  or  all  of  these  ways  and  not  otherwise. 

1.  By  God  S gift  (things  so  acquired  are  not ‘property,’ in  the  ordinary 

sense,  though  most  strictly  so  in  fact), 

2,  By  exertion  of  faculties  in  utility-production. 

By  just  exchange  of  utilities  (in  the  shape  of  useful 
things) —and 

4.  By  acceptance  of  what  others  owe  us. 

We  must  for  the  present  assume— in  the  hope  and  assurance 
that  we  shall  ultimately  justify  the  assumption — that  property, 
so  acquired,  is  rightfully  and  justly  acquired  and  that  when 
acquired  otherwise  it  is  wrongfully  and  unjustly  acquired,  and  is 
not,  in  sight  of  God  or  of  reason,  ‘ lawful  ’ or  ‘ rightful  ’ property 
of  the  acquirer. 

None  dispute  that  a man’s  body  and  faculties  are  his,  by  gift 
of  God  (or  nature).  In  previous  chapters  we  have  shown  that 
man  has  and  can  have  no  ‘ property  ’ — in  our  and  the  usual  sense 
of  the  word — in  land ; that  he  can  have  no  right  to  give  away 
land  absolutely,  as  he  may  a watch  or  a tool ; can  have  no  right 
even  to  use  land  more  than  he  has  to  use  it,  as  he  may  a 

tool,  viz.,  till  it  is  exhausted  of  all  its  utility,  or  worn  out.” 

We  admit  that  tenants  of  land,  though  they  cannot  be  owners, 
may  have  a just  and  rightful  claim  to  temporary  advantage  and 
user  of  the  land  on  which  they  undei'take  to  expend  their  labour 
or  their  capital ; but  we  altogether  decline  to  abuse  the  word 
‘ property  ’ by  applying  it  as  a term  rightly  descriptive  of  a 
tenant’s  claim  to  social  protection  in  the  temporary  user  of  his 
allotted  acres : say  in  fact,  that  he  has  no  ‘ property  ’ in  those 
acres  but  what  is  a fiction  and  a false  fiction  ; and  that,  to 
describe  such  claims  (or  what  lawyeu's  call  “incorporeal  here- 
ditaments”) as  “property”  is  to  confuse  terms  and  to  realize 
false  description  of  things. 

That  men,  who  produce  utilities,  acquire,  by  the  fact  of  such 
production,  absolute  ^property’  in  such  utilities,  we  have  already 
asserted ; and  also  asserted  that,  when  such  production  results, 
as  it  mostly  does,  of  co-operations,  each  of  the  co-operators 
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acquires  right  to  an  equitable  share  m the  production,  and 
acquires  complete  “property”  hi  any  such  share  when  it  is 

allotted  to  him. 

In  the  two  next  chapters  we  treat  of  ‘ contract  ’ and  of  ‘ debt ; 
not  from  any  mere  legal  or  politico-economic  stand-point,  but 
from  our  own,  which  we  call  that  of  righteousness  and  of  Christ , 
deal  with  them  in  the  light  of  reason  and  of  facts,  and  not  in 
the  darkness  of  prevailing  superstitions,  nor  of  the  insane 
assumptions  which  political  economy  takes  as  its  data. 

Having  so,  laid  a needful  foundation,  we  shall  examine  the 
various  other  modes  in  which  ‘ legal  ’ property  is,  in  fact,  acquired, 
and  the  arguments  offered,  so  far  as  any  are  offered,  in  defence 
of  such  modes  of  acquisition ; and  we  expect  it  will  be  in  our 
power,  as  it  is  in  our  will  to  show,  by  reference  to  facts  and  also  to 
principles,  in  words  at  least,  admitted,  that  the  most  efficacious 
of  those  modes  of  acquisition  are  essentially  immoral,  unreason- 
able, and  adverse  to  the  spirit  of  Christ’s  teachnig.  We  expect 
to  show  that  all  the  four  modes  of  acquisition  above  specified  are 
moral  and  righteous  ones,  as  that  all  other  modes  are  the  con- 
trary. If  there  be  other  modes  of  acquisition  of  which  we  know 
nothing  or  that  we  have  overlooked ; modes  which  lie  outside 
our  quadruple  category,  and  which  yet  are  moral  and  righteous, 
we  must  allow  that,  so  far,  our  theory  is  imperfect  and  that  we 
need,  so  far,  to  amend  it.  If  however  we  have,  as  we  believe, 
overlooked  none,  we  must  then  hold  that  our  four-point  theory 
is  established  and  is  unassailably  correct. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

CONTRACT. 

If  a curious  Juliet  or  suffering  Moses,  deliberately  anxious  for 
useful  knowledge,  should  demand  of  us  “Wliat’s  in  a name?” 
we  might  well  answer — deliberately,  truthfully  and  from  the 
deeps  of  a long  experience — “ Imposture  : that  is  the  thing  which, 
“ very  commonly,  is  in  a name.”  The  W’riter  has  devoted  long 
and  strenuous  attention  to  the  Arcana  of  Humbug  and,  by  no 
mere  accident,  has  come  upon  a secret ; which,  if  it  is  not  yet 
‘ an  open-secret,’  shall  be  presently  to  such  extent  as  he  can 
conveniently  make  it  so.  He  proposes  to  do  this  not  by  a long 
or  abstruse  logical  process  but  more  briefly  and  perhaps  more 
effectively  by  a brace  of  illustrations  ; and  so,  as  he  hopes,  to 
spread  the  light  of  knowledge  not  uselessly. 

Thus  then,  we  will  suppose  that,  in  the  metaphoric  “ desert 
air  ” which  envelopes  a vicious  press,  a howd  arises — heard  of  a 
long-eared,  undiscerning  and  too  too  sympathetic  public  ; — a 
piteous  howl,  of  “ confiscation."  It  is  said,  and  we  believe  it, 
that  (having  the  opportunity)  cats  naturally  lap  milk ; and  we 
say,  though  claiming  no  originality  for  our  say,  that  such  a public 
takes  the  suggestion  which  that  howl  makes,  as  “ naturally  ” as 
the  cat  laps  the  milk,  or  the  cream  from  the  surface — if  there. 
And  what  let  us  ask,  is  the  suggestion  ? It  is  that  “ confisca- 
tion ” is  a wdcked,  a hideous  and  an  atrocious  thing,  ever  and 
always.  But  the  suggestion  is  a lie,  the  key-note  of  that  tune  is 
a false  alarm ; and  the  plain  truth  and  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
confiscation  is  not,  ‘ ever  and  always,’  nor  necessarily  at  all,  a 
thing  of  that  kind  ; and  may  as  well  be  a righteous  and  a just 
thing  as  an  unrighteous  and  an  unjust  one.  The  word  “ con- 
fiscation ” is  an  innocent  word  wdiich  is,  by  such  suggestion  and 
the  prompt  co-operation  of  a public  gullibility  almost  infinite, 
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made  to  serve  a guileful  purpose ; made  to  seem  a kind  of  thing 
which,  in  plain  fact,  it  is  not;  made  to  do  duty  as  a stalking- 
horse  of  imposture,  to  become  a fetish  of  an  infernal  sort,  before 
which  drivelling  idolaters  quake,  and  from  which  they  shrink 
with  real  but  reasonless  terror  and  abhorrence.  So,  by  the  false 
suggestive  process,  a harmless  word  becomes  a harmful  thing,  a 
deS,  for  behoof  of  devil-worshippers,  and  so,  a contemplated 
resumption  of  that  whereof  we  have  been  long  and  customarily 
plundered  is  made  to  look  like  theft. 

By  a reverse  process  of  false  suggestion  the  innocent  word 
“ contract  ” has  grown  to  be,  for  a gullible  public,  a fetish  of  an 
opposite  character  ; not  a devil  of  darkness  but  an  angel  of  the 
upper  region.  Monopoly  and  its  sympathisers  wanted-for  their 
not  innocent  purpose  but  to  screen  their  infernal  doings-an 
angel ; and,  by  false  suggestion,  they  have  invested  the  innocent 
word  “contract”  with  angelic  attributes;  belonging  to,  but 
suggestively  imjwrted  into  it;  have,  by  false  suggestion  con- 
strntly  repeated,  by  affectation  of  false  reverence  for  a thing  to 
which  no  reverence  is  due,  manufactured  a brand-new  angelv: 

“ contract,”  for  the  use  of  word  worshippers  such  as  are  to  be 
found  in  unlimited  numbers  in  a public  that— with  a credulity 
almost  incredible— confides  its  interests  to  interested  “ authori- 
ties.” And  so  it  comes  that  “ contract  ” is,  in  modern  monopo- 
listic sense,  an  upper-air  angel;  that  “contract”  comes  to  be 
reverenced,  and  largely  in  fact  is  reverenced,  by  a not  too 
discerning  public,  as  what  it  is  not.  And  so  it  comes  that  “ the 
whole  ear”  of  a credulous  “Denmark,”  by  a “forged  process” 
of  iterate  false-suggestion,  is  “ rankly  abused,”  and  its  good 
sense  led  captive  by  a name  thus  artfully  invested  with  a false 
meaning ; by  a thing  not  angelic  at  all,  but  falsely  decked— by 
Uaclc  art— in  angel  feathers.  It  will  be,  in  this  chapter,  our 
duty,  as  it  will  be  our  effort,  to  pluck  from  this  bogus  bird  of 
paradise,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  contract,  its  borrowed 
attributes ; to  present  to  our  readers  the  real  bird,  in  its  own 
feathers ; and  to  make  as  clear  as  we  can  the  motives  which 
inspire  :Monopolists,  in  this  artful  way,  to  gull  us  as  they  do. 
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Before  political  economy  assumed  its  recent  false  position— as 
a real  and  an  actual  science — ‘ contract  ’ was  a simple  word,  well 
understood  by  the  legal  fraternity;  was  innocent  of  angelic 
attributes  and  was  used  in  its  plain,  honest  and  natural  sense. 
In  law,  contracts  were  good  or  had,  as  they  were  used ; as  fire, 
for  instance,  is  good,  to  cook  our  food,  and  had  generally  speaking 
to  burn  houses  or  haystacks.  Contract  was,  in  itself,  neither 
heavenly  nor  hellish  ; but  a thing  fitted  to  describe  thmgs  useful 
and  good,  and  equally  fitted  to  describe  things  mischievous  and 
bad.  Why?,  for  any  conceivably  legitimate  purpose,  it  should 
have  any  such  significance  as  it  has  in  the  monopolistic  vocab- 
ulary; why  “ contract  ” should  be,  always,  “free”  or  always 
bound ; or  always  the  one,  rather  than  always  the  other  ? our 
logic  utterly  fails  to  realize.  Looking,  as  we  do  at  the  facts,  we 
can  no  more  get  up  a spark  of  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  “ free- 
contract,”  than  we  can  get  up  enthusiasm  for  bound-contract. 
To  us,  the  two  things  are  alike  indifferent ; — mere  negatives, 
essentially  and  alike,  things  meaningless. 

In  the  common  and  true  sense  of  the  word  a contract  is,  a 
mutual  arrangement,  between  two  persons  or  “ parties,”  for 
effecting  an  exchange  of  commodities  or  of  things  regarded  as 
such  ; for  a giving  and  a taking  of  equivalents.  A contract 
under  which  one  party  gets  much  and  gives  little,  or  under  which 
one  gets  real  advantage  and  value,  by  giving  a sham  advantage 
and  an  unreal  value,  is  a pure  fraud ; a kind  of  contract  which 
all  lawyers  and  all  honest  word-interpreters  hold  to  be  vicious 

and  void  ah  initio ; hold  to  be  an  abortion  and  without  binding 
force. 

Law  which  has  any  pretence  to  be  that  of  justice  and 
righteousness  may  well  leave  people  free  to  make  any  contracts 
they  Avill,  wise  or  foolish,  good  or  bad ; but  it  will  hold  itself  also, 
“ free  ” to  refuse  its  aid  to  the  enforcement  of  any  contract  what- 
ever but  such  as  is  just  and  reasonable,  because  it  aims  to  effect 
and  really  effects  an  honest  exchange  of  true  equivalents. 
English  law,  on  sound  logical  and  sound  moral  principle,  refuses 
to  enforce  contracts  which  aim  to  effect  or  only  can  effect  a false, 
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an  inequitable  or  a sham  exchange ; which  can  effect  only  a 
giving  of  one  thing  for  a thing  which  is  no  real  equivalent,  or  a 
giving  of  a something  to  get  a real  nothing. 

A ‘ good  contract  ’ can  rest  only  on  a “ good  consideration.” 
Where  the  “good  consideration”  is,  on  either  side,  absent, 
english  law  holds,  logically  and  righteously  holds,  that  no  good 
contract  exists.  Enghsh  tribunals-as  all  others  which  are 
honest— recognize  this  principle  ; and  refuse  to  enforce  contracts 
that,  “ for  want  of  good  consideration  ” are  in  fact  rotten  shams  ; 
and,  if  tribunals  were  free  of  legislative  dictation,  their  sense  of 
right  and  wrong  would  certainly  dictate  to  them,  as  -ne  shall 
presently  show,  the  non-recognition  and  non-enforcement  of 
many  contracts  which  unrighteous  legislation  leaves  them  now 

no  option  but  to  enforce. 

The  good  sense  of  english  lawyers  practically  repudiates  the 
absurd  notion  that  finds  favour  with  landlords  and  their  pseudo- 
philosophy and  “ science ;”  this  namely,  that  men  should  be 
“ free  ” to  contract  as  they  may  or  must,  and  not  he  free  to  escape 
from  foul  contracts,  from  contracts  wherein  no  “ good  considera- 
tion ” is  given  or  promised. 

Law  of  England,  and  law  of  good-sense  are  entirely  at  one  to 
this  hour  in  declaring  that  contract  ought  not  to  be  free ; whilst 
common-sense,  if  not  common-law,  declares  that,  wherever  any 
are  left  in  power  to  impose  on  others  unrighteous,  (i.e.,  unfaii) 
contracts,  the  latter  ought  to  be  left  free  to  ignore  and  break 

away  from  tliem. 

English  law  is  so  far  from  recognizing  a universal  and 
unliuhted  obligation  to  observe  contract  in  all  cases  that,  not 
only  does  it  declare  contracts  in  great  number  to  be  void,  but 
declares  other  contracts  to  be  treasonable,  felonious,  and  other- 
wise unlawful;  holds  indeed,  in  principle  always,  that  every 
contract  is  void  which,  enforced,  would  fail  to  effect  a proximatel}- 

fair  exchange  of  fair  equivalents. 

Legality  certainly  does  not  undertake,  in  any  case,  to  ask 
whether  the  equivalents  to  be  given  and  received  are  as  exact  as 
possible.  It  assumes,  as  it  rightly  may,  that  both  parties  know 
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the  relative  value  of  the  things  to  be  dealt  with  sufficiently  near 
for  practical  purposes,  and  that  they  have,  rightly  and  fairly, 
measured  and  adjusted  the  equivalence.  This,  p.  ima  fade,  it 
takes  for  granted.  But  it  remains  always  open  to  the  suggestion 
that  this  is  not  the  case ; that,  for  instance,  a mutual  wimppre- 
ciation  of  the  value  of  the  supposed  equivalents  has  been  made, 
accidentally  or  otherwise  ; that  one  party  mistook  the  value  of 
the  thing  he  was  to  receive  ; or  was  imposed  on  by  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  other  party.  When  such  a plea  is  preferred, 
the  court  enquires,  or,  as  it  phrases  it,  “tries  the  issue;  and, 
finding  that  there  is  obvious  error,  or  deception,  and  that  no  true 
exchange  of  equivalents  is  possible  in  terms  of  the  contract,  it 
declares  the  contract  to  be  void  ; void  “ for  fraud  ” or  “ for  want 
of  good  consideration ; ” i.e.,  for  lack  of  true  equivalence ; for 
short  measure  in  one  of  the  things  to  be  given. 

The  true  and  only  logical  ground  for  holding  that,  in  any  such 
case,  a contract  is  void  is  not  the  fraud,  the  purposed  deception, 
but  is,  always,  the  want  of  equivalence.  Thus ; a contiact  is 
void  for  lack  of  equivalence  though  both  parties,  when  the  con- 
tract was  made,  w'ere  alike  ignorant  of  the  lack  of  equivalence  ; 
and  it  is  no  more  than  simply  void  ( nor  void  at  all  for  any  other 
reason)  where  one  party  knew  it  and  purposed  to  deceive.  The 
only  real  difiereiice  in  the  two  cases  is,  that  i\\Q  fatal  fact  of  non- 
equivalence comes,  in  the  one  case  by  accident  and  in  the  other 
of  wicked  and  criminal  purpose. 

There  is  also  another  kind  of  contract  which  is  void,  not  for 
w'ant  of  equivalence  in  the  things  given  and  taken,  but  void 
because  the  aim  of  the  contract  is  to  effect  an  immoral  or  a 
criminal  purpose,  or  because,  executed,  the  contract  would 
“ thwart  public  policy.”  The  law  takes  for  granted  that  public 
policy  aims  at  the  public  good  ; aims  to  realize  something  which 
is  in  the  interest  of  all ; and  holds — rightly , on  that  assumption 
that  a contract  which  thwarts  or  “is  against”  the  policy  in 
question  realizes  unrighteousness  or  inequity,  just  as  does  a 
crime  or  any  immoral  act ; and  that,  to  enforce  srich  a contract 


The  essence  and  principle  thus,  by  analysis,  derived  from 
english  law  is,  that  contracts  are  had  things  when  they  would 
realize  a false-equivalence  or  an  inequitable  result  to  one  of  the 
parties,  or  a wrong  to  society.  That  this  is  a true  and  a logica 
view  of  contracts  there  can  be  no  question,  any  more  than  there 
can  be  question  that  contracts  which  realize  a fair  exchange,  and 
tend  to  realize  no  inequity  are  rightly  regarded  as  binding  and 

good  contracts. 

Honest  contracts  are  ‘good’  because  they  aim  to  realize  and 
in  very  truth  and  fact  do  realize  great  life -enjoyment  for  many, 
and  realize,  directly  and  generally,  nothing  hut  good.  But  for 
such,  it  were  impossible  to  realize  the  immense  advantages  that 
are  attained  by  co-operation  and  by  division  of  labour.  If 
exchanges  were  impracticable  and  contracts  or  arrangements  for 
them  were  not  observed  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  and  less  that 
men,  by  devoting  themselves  to  particular  branches  of  co-operative 
production,  acquired  skill  and  readiness  otherwise  unattainable 
or  that  they  applied  it  to  production  in  gross.  But  for  exchanges 
and  the  contracts  whereby  they  are  effected  the  produce  of  one 
country  or  locality  would  reach  no  other  country  or  locality ; 
and  each  man  or  each  small  family  must  produce  for  themselves 
Avhat  they  could,  and  must  forego  all  user  of  other  produce. 
Assuredly  contracts  are  not  purposeless  or  insignificant  things  ; 
are  indeed  excellent  things,  when  rightly  used  ; but  none  the  less 
are  foul  and  vicious  things  when  they  are,  as  they  may  be, 

abused. 

The  aim  of  the  present  chapter  is  not  simply,  or  so  much,  to 
explain  the  nature  of  contracts,  or  merely  to  point  out  their  uses 
and  abuses  as  to  show  that  contracts  are  not  the  sort  of  thing 
that  politico-economists  and  their  patrons  would  have  us  suppose ; 
not  things  that  ought  to  be  absolutely  free  and  to  be  religiously 
observed  in  all  cases  and  under  all  conditions ; not  things  “ sacred, 
as  justice  is  sacred  ; but  things  that  may  be  as  vile,  wicked  and 
detestable,  in  certain  not  inconceivable  nor  unactual  circum- 
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stances,  as,  under  other  cii’cunistances,  they  are  good  and 
desirable.  When  we  shall  have  done  what  we  presently  purpose 
to  do,  that  is,  regarded  and  illustrated  the  other,  and  evil  aspect 
of  contracts,  i.e.,  their  abuse,  we  shall  be  able  to  see,  if  not  a 
very  sufficient  reason,  at  least  a very  sinister  purpose  peeping 
forth  from  behind  the  very  obvious  anxiety  of  landlords  and 
others  to  misrepresent,  as  they  do,  the  nature  and  obligation  of 
contracts  by  assuming  indiscriminately  that  all  contracts  are 
good,  that  all  men  should  be  free  to  make  whatsoever  contracts 
they  can  and  will  and  that  none  shall  be  at  liberty  to  disregard 
the  literal  obligation  of  any  contract  however  unrighteous  its 
aim  and  its  object  is. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  when  “rights  of  man” — that  is,  the 
right  each  may  justly  claim  as  a brother,  however  weak  or  simple- 
minded— are  mocked  at  and  impudently  denied,  ivhy  those  who 
are  strong  already  by  their  position  and  desire  to  continue  and 
enhance  the  influence  of  the  unjust  position  they  have  acquired 
or  inherited  should  seek  to  strengthen  themselves  and  to  entrench 
their  position  by  means  of  contracts,  whether  they  he  just  or  he 
unjust;  and,  to  that  end,  should  inculcate  the  superstitious 
notion  that  all  contracts  are  ‘ sacred.’  Unjust  persons,  in  power 
and  position,  can  dictate  and  enforce  unjust  contracts  on  weakei 
brethren  ; and  the  easier  if  they  can  persuade  them  that  a moral 
obligation  lies  on  them  to  observe  contracts  without  regard  to 
their  essential  character  as  regards  justice.  So,  evil-minded  and 
greedy  men  can,  and  do,  fortify  their  unjust  position,  “make 
strong  themselves  by  ill,”  by  deception,  as  well  as  bj^  sheer 
strength.  Nay,  their  power  lies  really  more  in  the  fact  that  they 
delude  their  more  numerous  fellow-men  than  in  any  mere 
physical  power  they  have  over  them.  Hence,  if  that  deception 
be  stripped  of  its  plausible  vesture,  as  we  shall  seek  to  strip  it, 
the  power  of  unrighteousness,  in  such  hands,  will  be,  by  so 
much,  lessened.  The  position  we  now  reckon  upon  making  good 
then,  is  that  contracts,  in  themselves  and  merely  as  contracts, 
are  not  obligatory  at  all ; but  obligatory  only  in  so  far  as  they  are 
consistent  with  pure  equity;  that  they  may  he  broken  and  ov<jht 
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to  be  broken  when  they  are  clearly  inconsistent  with  equity,  and 
that  no  promise  or  oath  can  bind  or  even  authorize  any  man  to 
do  an  inequitable  act  or  to  observe  a custom  in  itself  unrighteous. 

Where  statutes  or  bad  precedents  do  not  overrule  english 
common  law,  it  patronises  no  contracts  hut  such  as  aim  fairly  to 
effect  an  interchange  of  equivalents.  It  supposes,  as  it  logically 
must,  that  contractors  mtend  to  deal  fairly  with,  and  not  to 
overreach  or  take  undue  advantages  one  of  the  other , assumes 
that  they  aim  to  secure  a giving  and  taking  of  substantial  equiva- 
lents and  not  to  get  value  for  things  valueless  or  of  no  adequate 
value.  Hence,  it  holds  that  a contract,  to  be  binding  and 
enforceable  at  law,  must  be,  “ for  good  consideration  ; ” meanmg 
that  he  who  yets  an  advantage  from  another,  by  contract,  must, 
for  it,  give  to  that  other  a corresponding  advantage.  If,  for 
instance,  one  party  to  a contract  agrees  to  hand  over  to  the  other 
something  of  very  substantial  value  and  to  receive  in  exchange 
some  other  thing  supposed  to  be  of  like  value  but  which  turns 
out,  ere  the  first  is  delivered  over,  to  be  a thing  of  no  substantial 
or  of  manifestly  quite  inadequate  value,  the  law  does  not  hold 
that  contract  sacred,  nor  enforce  on  the  first  party  the  strange 
“ liberty  ” of  abiding  by  his  contract  and  getting  no  consideration 
or  an  utterly  inadequate  one.  Nor  does  the  law  fall  back  and 
find  a pretence  for  enforcing  that  contract,  by  saying  that  all 
promises  are,  and  every  word  of  a promise  is  sacred ; or  that 
the  first  party  should  have  known  better  the  value  or  the  no-value 
of  the  thing  he  promised  to  take  in  exchange.  Law  is  more 
logical  and  more  just.*  It  assumes  that  the  contractors  were 
honest,  that  neither  intended  to  take  an  unfair  advantage,  and  it 
sees  no  good  reason  why  it  should  when  the  miscalculation  as  to 
value  is  discovered  lend  itself  to  inflict  a wrong,  however 
unintentional,  on  one  party  to  the  advantage  of  the  other , sees 

* Under  shelter  of  a parrot-phrase,  latin-leamed-lawyers  have  introduced  an 
odour  of  immorality  as  well  as  illogicality  into  the  unwritten  law.  Caveat  emptor 
it  cackles— let  the  purchaser  beware  ; meaning  simply  this,  that  judges  will 
let  rascality  take  advantage  of  negligence  or  of  unsuspicious  honesty  rather 
than  take  trouble  to  thwart  rascality. 
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no  reason  wliy,  because  I have  erred  hi  my  calculation  my  fellow- 
contractor  should  be  legally  assisted  to  take  my  valuable  thing 
and  leave  me  as  result  of  my  error  defrauded  of  it  largely  or 
altogether.  The  law  rightly  refuses  to  enforce  such  a contract ; 
to  take  from  me  the  thing  that  was  mine,  that  I purposed  to  give 
only  ill  exchange,  i.e.,  for  an  eijuivalent,  and  to  ghe  it  to  one  who 
really  gives  me  no  equivalent,  but  who  would  meanly  and  (now 
if  not  at  first)  fraudulently  take  my  value  and  for  it  give  me 
his  no-value  or  clearly  inadequate  value. 

English  law  would  be  strange  logic,  if  it  undertook  to  enforce, 
say,  a “ free  and  sacred  contract  ” to  commit  murder,  arson  or 
burglary,  to  enforce  a contract  to  kill  the  king  or  to  introduce  an 
invading  army  into  the  port  of  London  or  that  of  Liverpool. 
The  law  would  logically  hang  or  imprison  such  contractors  and 
so,  void  their  contracts. 

The  principle  of  english  law  is,  practically,  sound.  We  regret 
to  have  to  make  the  confession  that  its  practice  is  often  as 
unsound ; because,  and  only,  as  a rule,  because,  it  is  inconsistent 
with  its  principle.  Judges  however,  wdio  are  in  general  tolerably 
good  logicians,  make  the  principle,  whilst  legislators,  who  are 
often,  and  mostly,  intolerably  bad  ones,  legislatively  make  the 
bad  practice  or  most  of  it ; and,  where  they  do  not,  the  bad 
practice  comes  of  bad  precedents,  set  by  legislators  themselves, 
by  their  landlordial  relatives  and  friends,  or  by  judges  who,  in 
old  time,  have  shown  vile  subserviency  to  bad  practitioners  and 

have  set  precedents  to  fit  such  practices. 

If  some,  or  almost  any,  of  the  higli-court  judges  of  the  present 
dav  were  at  liberty  to  deal  on  their  unvarnished  merits  with  many 
monopolistic  contracts  that  come  before  them ; if  they  might 
in  the  interest  of  equity  disregard  bad  precedents  and  worse 
legislation,  they  would  assuredly  declare  ‘void,’  for  want  of 
consideration  and  for  immorality,  a surprisingly  large  portion  of 
the  contracts  which  landlords  are  so  anxious  to  have  maintained, 
as  they  have  been  maintained.  These  are  enforced  now,  not  for 
any  such  reason  as  that  they  are  “ lawful  and  right  ” in  any  true 
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sense,  or  are  in  accord  with  any  logic  known  to  or  recognized  by 
any  honest  and  level-headed  court  in  Christendom,  uninfluenced 
by  unrighteous  “fear,  favour  or  affection,  reward  or  hope  thereof,” 
but  because  courts  must  enforce  any  contract,  righteous 
or  unrighteous,  as  and  when  legislative  omnipotence  or  their 
own  long  established  bad-precedents  bid.  Landlords,  holding,  as 
they  do,  ‘ legal  ’ keys  to  the  common  cupboard,  and  being  ( legally) 
authorized  to  demand  and  take  tribute  for  permission,  given  by 
them,  to  land-users  to  use  the  means  of  satisfying  their  own  and 
other  stomachs  and  needs,  are  placed  advantageously  for  making 
contracts  favourable  to  themselves.  It  is  as  “ natural  ” in  them, 
as  it  is  in  a wolf  to  seek  prey,  to  desire  utmost  freedom,  to  make 
such  conti’acts  as  they  can  and  will  with  their  tenants  ; to  desire 
that  utmost  freedom  should  be  accorded  to  aspiring  tenants  to 
compete  for  the  possession  and  user  of  lands,  by  payuig  the  highest 
rack-rent,  and  by  subjecting  themselves  to  slavish  conditions. 
Landlords,  ‘ naturally,’  desire  to  be  reverenced  as  earth-gods  ; to 
secure  for  themselves  and  their  friends  abundant  “sport,”  in 
pursuit  of  foxes,  birds  and  deer  ; to  be  secured  in  their  ‘ vested  ’ 
rights  to  do  absolutely  as  they  will  with  their  own  land.  But, 
looked  at  from  a non-landlordial  point  of  view,  the  justice  and 
the  common  sense  of  their  fi-eedom  to  make  such  contracts  looks 
quite  other  than  as  they  see  it. 

It  is  already  sho^\m  that  the  position  of  men  as  owners  and 
rent  appropriators  is  altogether  an  unrighteous  one ; that  land- 
lords are  monopolists  of  an  article  which,  however  plentiful 
literally,  is  practically  scarce,  because  so  much  of  it  is  out  of 
reach.  Light  and  air  are  no  more  necessities- of-life  than  is  land, 
and  these  might  be  monopolized  if  the  persons  who  needed  to 
use  them  could  only  come  at  them  through  doors  or  windows 
commanded  by  monopolists.  But,  for  monopolists  to  secure  the 
benefits  they  seek,  they  must  not  only  have  power  to  shut  out 
those  who  need  what  they  command  but  they  require  also  means 
of  arranging,  to  their  satisfaction,  the  terms  on  which  they  will 
give  access.  In  “ free  landlordial  contract,”  which  leaves 
unlimited  the  price  which  may  be  extorted,  those  means  are  at 
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hand.  But  even  landlords,  who  till  quite  recently  have  had  sole 
control  of  english  legislation,  have  been  able  to  see  that  “ free 
contract,”  however  good  for  themselves,  was  and  is  quite  other 
than  good  for  companies,  who  propose  to  undertake  a useful 
public  work  ; as,  for  instance,  to  make  a railway,  a toll-bridge  or 
a dock,  or  to  provide  a supply  of  water  or  gas.  Our  legislatoi's 
can  see  that,  if  ‘ free  contract  ’ were  permitted  here,  as  is  done  in 
the  case  of  land,  monopoly  would  be  apt  to  plunder  the  public 
more  than  would  be  good  for  it  or  than  it  might  bear  long  and 
patiently ; can  see  that  newly  established  monopolies,  saddled  on 
tlie  people’s  back — now-a-days  as  of  old — and  rough-ridden  (as 
they  ride  the  land-saddle,  to  which  long  centuries  of  time  has 
accustomed  us)  would  gall  utterly  too  much  ; and  would  be  likely 
to  endanger  both  the  saddles  and  those  upon  them.  Landlords  are, 
of  late,  become  conscious  that  their  own  saddle  sits  ill ; suspicious 
that  when  the  people  become  as  they  are  becoming  aware  that 
the  saddle  does  not  come  on  to  their  back  in  the  inevitable  nature 
of  things  they  may  kick,  or  at  least  take  effective  means  to  be 
rid  of  the  saddle  and  of  the  riders.  We  may,  not  unreasonably, 
hence  infer  that  landlords  desire  not  to  let  other  and  newer 
monopolies  brmg  avoidable  odium  on  monopolies  in  general,  lest 
too  much  attention  should  thereby  be  directed  to  their  own. 
Therefore,  we  may  fairly  assume,  it  is  that,  before  they  will  allow 
such  works  as  were  lately  spoken  of  to  be  undertaken,  they  limit 
the  freedom  of  these  public  benefactors  lest  they  should  contract 
too  freely ; should  take  an  undue  profit  on  their  outlay  and  the 
people  not  get  the  newly -provided  article  cheaply  enough.  We 
point  attention  to  this,  not  as  thinking  the  practice  of  so  limiting 
“ freedom  of  contract  ” to  be  wrong,  but  to  illustrate  the  beautiful 
consistency  of  landlordial  legislation,  which  whilst  it  shackles^ 
and  in  principle  rightly  shackles  other  monopolies,  has  unshackled 
its  own  entirely ; has  established  for  its  article  (land)  an  absolute 
monopoly  such  as  of-old  had  no  existence;  a “freedom  of  con- 
tract ” such  as  it  dares  not  at  the  present  day  attempt  elsewhere 
to  establish  and  place  in  private  hands. 
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We  do  not  pretend  that  all  monopolies  are  necessarily  evils 
and  wrongs.  To  us  it  appears  that  a limited  monopoly  may  well, 
if  needful,  be  granted  to  persons  who,  at  their  private  cost, 
undertake  to  provide  a public  convenience  and  in  so  doing  to  take 
great  risk  with  regard  to  their  profits  ; right  that,  as  an  induce- 
ment to  undertake  the  risk,  a corresponding  advantage  should  be 
secured  to  them  by  prohibiting  or  limiting  the  competition  of 
others  for  a time.  In  such  cases  monopolies  are  just  or  mijust 
as  they  are  reasonable  or  the  contrary ; whilst  such  a monopoly 
as  land-owning  can  never  be  other  than  unjust.  The  ground  on 
which  monopoly  is  justifiable,  i.e.,  where  the  monopolists  take 
great  risk  of  losing  their  labour,  their  capital  and  their  reasonable 
profits  is  altogether  and  always  absent  m the  case  of  the  land- 
owner.  He  undertakes  no  risk,  nor  provides  any  public  con- 
venience whatever.  Rent  is  not  a result  of  landlordial  effort  or 
expenihture*  as  railway-fares,  bridge,  dock,  water  or  gas  tolls 
rates  or  prices  are  of  capital  and  labour  expenditure ; landlords 
provide  nothing  for  us,  but  their  vulture  appetites.  They  only 
lock  from  ns  the  land  that  God  has  provided  for  us,  as  He  has 
provided  air  and  light.  They  tax  us,  not  for  use  of  aught  they 
have  provided,  but  for  use  of  what  our  Heavenly  Father  has  pro- 
vided, for  our  use  as  for  theirs.  There  is  a reasonable  pretence 
on  the  part  of  a company  which  says,  “ you  shall  not  use  what 
“ is  result  of  our  labour  and  our  capital,  except  you  pay  the  price 
“ we  put  on  user.”  To  say  this  is,  in  principle,  to  say  no  more 
than  the  producer  of  a tool  or  a moveable  article  does  when  he 
demands  his  oivii  price  for  it.  We  say,  not  that  one  or  the  other 
has  right  to  demand  any  price  he  will  and  to  deny  user  till  it  is 
paid,  but  that  there  is,  on  the  face  of  the  matter,  a very  plausible 
pretence ; whilst,  for  the  landlord  to  demand  what  rent  he  will, 
or  any  whatever,  and  to  deny  his  brethren  needful  user  of  God’s 
earth  till  that  demand  is  complied  wdth,  we  say  there  is  no 
shadow  of  reasonable  excuse  or  pretext. 


* By  rent,  as  already  explained,  we  mean  ‘ natural  rent  and  not  the 
'a,rtificialrent,”  (really  profit)  that  comes  of  land  improvements. 
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The  iirimiple  which  landlords  in  their  legislation  recognize,  in 
all  cases  hut  their  own,  is  the  true  principle ; namely,  that,  when 
private  enterprise  needs  to  be  enlisted  in  a speculation  for  the 
public  benefit,  an  inducement  may  legitimately  be  offered  in  the 
shape  of  a temporary,  a reasonable  and  a w^ell  guarded  monopoly. 
But  when,  as  in  the  case  of  land  appropriation,  no  public 
advantage  is  anticipated,  and  a legal  monopoly  is  claimed  which 
IS  to  result  in  no  advantage  to  those  who  grant  and  secure  it, 
the  claim  is  an  insult  to  men’s  intelligence.  A limited  monopoly 
is  a valuable  thing  for  which  an  equivalent  may  be  given  ; whilst, 
for  an  unlimited  one  like  that  of  absolute  land -ownership,  no 
price^can  be  adequate;  and  the  acme  of  absurdity  is  reached 
when  we  tolerate  as  we  do  such  a monopoly  at  no  price  what- 
ever , when  we  grant  unlimited  land-  monopoly  for  absolutely 
no  ‘ consideration  ’ good  or  bad. 

We  say  that  the  outcry  of  landlords  for  liberty  of  contract  is 
the  exact  equivalent  of  an  outcry  for  free-booting,  free-plunder 
or  fiee-murder ; that  one  ought  to  be  allowed  or  denied  as  the 
other;  that  free-contract  for  land-user,  except  between  individuals 
and  Bie  whole  community,  is  a thing  utterly  and  always 
illegitimate ; and  that,  even  the  community  itself,  whatever 
might  be  its  power,  could  never  have  right  to  do,  with  regard  to 
its  tenants,  what  landlords  impudently  claim  to  do,  and  in  fact 
do,  with  regard  to  theirs ; could,  for  instance,  have  no  right  to 
enforce  foul  conditions  of  user,  to  ‘annex’  tenants’  improve- 
ments, to  charge  uneven  rates,  or  to  keep  cultivatable  land 
uncultivated  ‘/or  sport ! ! ’ 

Contracts  with  regard  to  land-user  are  needful ; but  it  is  neither 
needfiil  nor  right  that  they  should  be  made  between  individuals. 
The  individual  landlord  who  ‘ gives  permission  ’ to  his  tenant  to 
cultivate  a portion  of  land,  ‘ gives  ’ really  nothing ; ‘ gives  but  a 
promise,’  to  keep  quiet,  and  to  abstain  from  active  user  of  his 
power  to  hinder  cultivation.  The  rent  he  is  to  get  in  exchange 
however,  is  a thing  entirely  and  essentially  different  in  its  nature.’ 
Bent  can  come  only  of  labour,  and  is  a 2i>'odnct  of  human  eftbrt. 
For  the  ‘ products  ’ which  the  landlord  gets,  in  his  rent,  he  gives 
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no  products  whatever — liis  owni  or  another’s  ; — no  thing  com- 
mensurable therewith;  gives,  simply  and  solely,  his  ahstinen'-e, 
from  a possible  mischief-production. 

Truly  the  tenant  -who  hires  land  gets  security  that  he  shall,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  reap  wdiat  he  sows  and  appropriate  such 
land-advantages  as  he  bargains  for ; and  we  may  add,  that  this 
‘ security’  is  the  real  and  only  real  consideration  he  gets.  For 
that  he  pays  rent ; and  so,  getting  the  security  in  question,  not 
from  the  landlord  but  from  society,  he  pays  the  price,  not  to  the 
giver  of  the  security  but  to  the  landlord  wdio  gives  nothmg.  No 
logical  ingenuity  can  transform  such  a transaction  into  an 
honest  one.  Regarded  otherwise  than  through  the  spectacles  of 
evil  precedents,  it  is  a pure  cheat,  an  exchange  as  betwen  landlord 
and  tenant  of  nothing  for  something. 

Land  monopolists,  and  their  legislation  are  answerable  not  only 
for  the  most  indefensible  of  all  monopolies,  their  own  namely, 
but  largely  also  for  the  wrongs  which  are  inflicted  by  other 
monopolies.  Few  of  these  can  arise,  if  indeed  any,  without 
involving  land-user.  No  railway,  bridge,  road,  dock,  waterworks 
or  gasworks  can  dispense  with  land  and  what  comes  of  it , and, 
before  any  company  or  person  undertaking  to  provide  conveniences 
like  these,  or  indeed  to  execute  any  Avork  of  public  advantage, 
can  proceed,  it  or  he  must  submit  to  plunder  at  the  hands  of 
land-monopolists.  Let  us  take,  as  an  illustration,  the  case  of  a 
railway  company  which  in  detail  alone  diffeis  from  the  lest.  A 
large  amount  of  capital  has  first  to  be  Avasted  in  procuring 
assistance  of  legal  and  other  professional-inonopohsts , and,  ere 
poAver  to  take  the  needful  land  is  acquired,  an  enormous  price 
must  be  paid  for  it  to  the  private  OAvner ; including  damage  and 
compensation  for  seA^erance,  for  forced  sale,  &c.  That  is,  the 
public,  before  it  can  be  allowed  to  ^lse  Avhat  is  its  oum  to  use  must 
be  mulcted  in  ‘ purchase-money,’  for  landlordial  leave  to  do  so, 
and  in  damages,  mostly  fictitious,  and  oftenest  the  very  contrary 
of  damaging.  Landlordial  legislation  compels  the  company 
either  to  forego  its  purpose  or  to  submit  to  this.  The  consequence 
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of  its-inevitable-submission  is  that  the  public  is  burdened  with 
the  whole ; must,  in  enhanced  fares  and  freights  to  the  company, 
pay,  not  only  so  much  as  is  necessary  to  meet  current  cost  and 
to  give  return  for  needful  labour  expended  in  constructing  the 
works  but  also,  so  much  as  is  needed  to  pay  interest  on  the  land- 
lordial  and  other  monopolistic  plunder.  This  however  is  not  the 
onli/  way  in  which  landlordial  legislation  makes  use  of  companies 
to  collect  its  plmider  from  the  nation.  In  the  construction  of 
works,  timber,  iron,  clay,  stone  and  a great  variety  of  materials 
are  used.  These,  the  landlords  must  furnish,  because  they  alone 
have  the  land  which  yields  these  materials.  But  the  materials 
are,  of  course,  no  more  the  landlords’  than  is  the  land.  Through 
their  own  legislation  however,  they  command  both  land  and 
materials;  can  “legally”  hinder  the  public  from  taking  or 
using  the  material  it  needs  and  has  divinest  authority  to  use 
freely.  For  this  too,  landlords  demand  purchase  money,  and 
compensation  ; and  they  get  it  from  the  public,  by  using  the 
company  as  cats-paw ; get,  not  by  right  or  with  justice,  but  by 
legislatively  coercing  companies  and  the  public  ; get  it  by  using 
in  fact  (however  the  fact  be  disguised),  the  people’s  own  hands 
and  means ; by  using  the  people’s  police  and  armies  to  force 
entrance  into  the  people’s  pockets. 

Legislation  compels  public  companies  to  submit  to  all  this, 
and  equally  compels  them,  practically,  to  plunder  the  public  in 
order  to  recoup  themselves  ; just  as  it  compels  one  who  seeks  no 
personal  advantage,  but  who  is  willing  to  devote  a large  sum  of 
money  to  providmg  a public  garden,  park,  museum  or  library,  to 
waste  a large  portion  of  the  money  in  buying  landlordial  per- 
mission for  the  public  to  use  God’s  land  and  land  material.  To 
the  extent  that  companies,  seeking  to  invest  their  property  in 
public  works,  are  plundered  by  land  and  other  monopolists  who 
stand  in  the  gateway,  the  companies  must  plunder  the  public,  or 
so  far  lose  their  investment.  They  are  the  mere  tools  of  pro- 
fessional and  land-monopolies  ; and  if,  with  such  example,  set  by 
the  “ high  ” and  “ highest  classes,”  companies  do  not,  if  it  lies 
within  their  power,  practise  a little  plunder  beyond  and  on  their 
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own  account,  it  can  only  be  because  their  standard  of  morality 
is  wonderfully  above  the  average.  If  they , having  the  opportmnty , 
forbore  to  use  it,  their  practice  would  “indeed  stick  fiery  off 
when  contrasted  with  landlordial  and  other  legally-established 
practice.  We  expect  no  such  virtue  of  companies  and  should 
get  little  or  none  if  we  did.  What  we  have  however,  a right  to 
expect  from  our  legislators,  on  the  supposition  that  they  desire 
not  the  advantage  of  classes  or  of  high  placed  individuals  but  of 
all  without  respect  of  persons  or  place,  is  that  companies  s la 
not  when  they  have  secured  a just  return  for  their  outlay  be 
allowed  to  take  more  under  the  shallow  and  foul  pretext  of 
“ vested  interest that  there  shall  be  no  freedom  to  gamble  and 
traffic  in  premiums  on  share-capital,  nor  to  take  returns  beyond  ^ 
what  outlay  and  risk  can  warrant.  Such  freedom,  when  stripped 
of  the  disguise  it  wears,  will  appear  nothing  else  than  freedom 
to  plunder  the  public ; to  go  on  doing  it  because  it  has  been  and 
is  commonly  and  deliberately  done  and  to  transfer  to  others  the 
right  of  plundering  as  long  as  the  public  will  submit  to  be 
plundered.  South  American,  Egyptian,  Turkish  and  other 
Governments  that  we  regard  as  less  ‘ civilized  ’ than  our  omi, 
have  commonly  shown,  in  granting  to  companies  “ concessions 
(i.e.,  monopolies)  a foresight  and  a consideration  for  the  pubhc 
interest  which  ours  seldom,  or  never  has  done.  The  term  o le 
‘‘concession”  is  limited;  and,  very  commonly,  the  public,  in 
return  for  it,  inherits  the  works  or  has,  at  all  events,  the  optmn 
of  purchasing  them  at  a moderate  price.  The  only  reason  which 
su"-ests  itself  for  the  absence  of  such  provisions  m our  railway, 
water  and  other  private  acts  is,  that  our  legislators  are  so  over- 
powered with  consideration  for  class  interests  that  they  ignore 
the  public  interest  altogether  as  a thing  quite  of  course. 

We  may  now  leave  to  discuss  the  subject  of  monopolies  by 
addin"  that  in  so  far  as  a monopoly  is  in  itself  unjust  it  can  * 
make  no  contract  that  is  just  or  that  needs  to  bind  any.  Legality 
cannot  make  the  obligation  to  pay  fares,  freights,  tolls,  rates,  or 
prices  which  are  increased  by  such  means  as  are  here  indicated 
to  be  other  than  a standing  wrong,  other  than  a forced  eurhanje. 
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where,  for  a thing  of  value,  more  than  its  equivalent  is  extorted. 

All  contracts,  for  such  exchanges  are,  always  and  ever,  vitiated 

by  an  innate  lack  of  equivalence  in  what  is  given  and  what 
received. 

The  populations  of  large  towns  have  large  experience  of  the 
injustice  of  limktd  monopolies  such  as  those  of  water  and  gas 
supply.  Yet  limited  monopolies  in  general  are  condemned  and 
but  feebly  justified.  The  worst  of  these  however  can  justify 
themselves  to  some  extent,  and  with  better  reasons  than  can  the 
land-monopoly.  This,  worst  of  all  monopolies,  seldom  con- 
descends to  offer  any  argument  for  its  existence,  except  that  it 
exists,  and  has  existed  long,  in  a more  or  less  mitigated  shape. 
That  it  has  no  better  argument  to  offer  is  sufficiently  obvious 
from  our  eyamination  of  Mr.  Mill’s  “best  reasons  ” for  private 
land-owning.  The  plain  fact  remains  that  we  have  so  long 
carried  the  load  of  landlordial  monopoly  that  we  have  inherit^ 
the  marvellous  and  even  miraculous  conviction  that  the  load  is  a 
thing  that  is  not  loaded  on  but  that  “ ejroivs  ” on  to  our  shoulders, 

and  IS  as  “ natural  ’’  and  as  indispensable  to  our  existence  as  our 
stomachs  or  as  our  muscles  are. 

We  began  the  present  chapter  by  suggesting  that  there  was 
something  not  unimportant  in  names;  and  would  hope  that  on 
some  few  intelligent  readers  the  notion  has  now  dawned  that 
much  more  depends  on  the  right  or  wrong  naming  of  things 
than  a shallow  ‘ public  opinion  ’ or  its  ‘ vicious  press  ’ is  prompt 
to  acknowledge,  and  that  in  very  fact  the  interests  of  truth  and 
of  righteousness  are  largely  involved  in  the  right  naming  of 
things.  The  present  writer  has  had  gi-eat  opportunity  of  studying 
and  investigating  this  question  of  the  use  and  the  abuse  of  words'^ 
and  has  used  that  opportunity  with  this  as  result : the  conviction,' 
namely,  that  by  perversion  of  words  the  cause  of  injustice  is 
advanced  and  justice  is  very  largely  sacrificed  ; that  perversion 
ot  words  to  wicked  purpose  is  a common,  and  commonly  a 
successful,  trick  employed  by  dishonesty  to  effect  aud  support 
purposes  of  plunder ; and  that  it  behoves  honest  and  discreet 
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persons  to  be  on  guard  against  these  tricksters  and  their  verbal 
tricks.  The  illustrations  of  ord-perversion  to  which  this  chapter 
is  largely  devoted  is  a fair  sample  of  many  such  equally  common 
and  equally  vile  tricks  of  the  same  kind  played  on  us.  By  word- 
perversion  we  are  made  to  worship  idols  and  practically  to  denj 
God  and  His  righteousness.  By  it,  we  have  imported  mto  the 
innocent  word  ‘ contract  ’ a bogus-meaning,  the  effect  of  which 
is  that  we  are  persuaded  that  contract  is  a god  or  a thing  of  god- 
like attributes  ; and,  in  that  false  persuasion,  we  are  straightway 
on  our  knees  before  it,  mentally  worshipping  a wretched  fetish,  a 
thing  not  the  thing  w'e  name  it,  not  the  thing  which  the  falsely- 

suggestive  name  we  give  it  implies. 

The  Christian  doctrine  is,  if  we  do  not  grossly  deceive 
ourselves,  a monotheistic  and  an  iconoclastic  one  , bids  us  to 
hate  idols  because  the  worship  of  them  is  inconsistent  with  love 
of  God  or  of  one  another.  By  word  perversion  it  is  clear  to  our 
mind  that  Christians  are  and  necessarily  are  largely  dechnstian- 
ized  ; are  led  away  into  idol  and  devil  worship,  into  polytheistic 
devotional  practice,  into  the  worship  of  gods  who  are  not  ‘ good' 
but  who  are  vicious  impostors  and  patrons  of  injustice.  Our 
readers  will  not,  as  we  would  hope,  deem  it  a useless  or  a 
needless  caution  that  we  say  “beware  of  God-makers;  their 
“trade  is  a foul  one  ; their  most  effectual  tool  is  ^\ord-per^el- 
“ sion  ; they  aim  to  effect  unrighteousness,  in  the  name  of  the 
“ Gods  they  make  and  would  impose  on  you  ; and  they  do  effect 
“ it,  in  so  far  as  they  succeed  in  their  imposture.”  In  the  name 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  one  God ; of  the  God  of  Christ  and  of 
righteousness,  we  smite,  not  honest  ‘ contract  ’ but,  the  dishonest 
bird  that  parades  under  and  defiles  the  honest  name  of  contract 
only  to  screen  plunder.  Our  hope  is  that  we  have  succeeded  in 
clearly  exposing  the  true  character  of  the  foul-bird,  and  the  fact, 
that  its  feathers  are  as  false  as  they  are  fine. 
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Without  obvious  arrogance,  we  may  claim  for  man,  as  man, 
the  position  of  Earth-King  ; King  indeed  by  no  original  right^ 
but  by  a deputed  power  and  a God-given  pre-eminence  ; King, 
not  by  a physical  power  greater,  given  to  him,  than  that  given 
to  other  animals,  but  King  by  virtue  of  his  greater  intellectual 
capacity,  and  by  his  moral  qualities.  Yet,  of  animals,  he  is, 
relatively  to  his  size,  and  individually,  one  of  the  weakest,  as,  in 
size,  he  is  by  no  means  the  greatest.  His  physical  strength  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  horse,  the  cat,  the  tiger,  or  even  the 
flea,  is  small ; his  muscularity,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
dog,  the  hare,  the  bird,  or  even  the  ant,  inferior*  But  for  his 
mental  advantages  he  were  one  of  the  weakest  of  animals,  and 
none  other  is  as  dependent  as  man  is  on  his  fellows.  From  his 
birth,  for  years,  he  is  ungifted  with  the  means  of  self  preserva- 
tion ; needs,  more  than  the  young  of  any  other  animal,  the 
protection  and  aid  of  parents  or  others.  Arrived  at  the  adult 
stage,  he  is  yet,  individually  and  independently  of  others,  less 
capable  than  other  animals  of  protecting  himself  against,  or  of 
escaping  from  the  dangers  that  surround  him.  His  great 
strength  and  ultimate  superiority  comes,  not  of  his  physique,  but 
of  his  mental  character ; of  the  power  that,  developed,  enables 
him  better  than  other  animals  to  adapt  himself  to  natural 
conditions,  and  natural  conditions  to  his  needs. 

Spite  of  his  intellectual  gifts  however,  man  as  an  individual 
ever  remains  the  most  dependent  of  animals,  and,  transcendent 
as  may  be  his  faculties  and  his  intelligence,  alone  and  unaided 
of  his  fellows,  he  can  never  rise  to  the  kingship  whereto  the 
Eternal  Providence  apparently  has  destined  that  he  shall  rise. 
Without  the  co-operation  of  his  fellow-men  no  mare  intallectual 
gifts  can  raise  the  solitary  human  being  to  a life-condition  much. 
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if  at  all,  above  that  of  the  savage.  It  is  by  virtue  of  a power, 
higher  than  that  of  muscle  and  even  of  mere  intellect,  that  man 
rises  to  his  right  rank  in  the  order  of  created  things. 

No  highly  organized  animal  is  so  independent  as  is  a worm, 
which,  like  other  animals  of  low  organization,  lives  on  and 
prospers  after  decapitation  or  severance  of  one  half  of  its  body 
from  the  other  half.  It  would  be  a remarkable  exhibition  of 
‘ independence  ’ in  a man,  a tom-cat  or  a bird,  to  see  him 
throwing  his  limbs,  his  claws  or  his  wings  about,  and  growing 
fresh  ones,  as  crabs  and  lower  animals  throw  about  their  claws 
their  locomotive,  and  their  prehensile  organs.  ^lutilations 
which  are  amusement  or  a trifle  to  lower  organisms,  are  no 
joke  when  not  quick  death  to  higher  ones.  We  are  as  utterly 
dependent  on  our  limbs  and  our  mutually  dependent  life -organs 
as  they  are  comparatively  ‘ independent  ’ of  their  less  intimately 

associated  ones. 

We  speak — at  least  if  we  are  of  the  humble  or  lower  “ class 
of  men— with  bated  breath  and  profound  respect,  of  the  man 
who  is  “ independent.”  We  should  be  shocked  at  the  notion 
that  such  a one  is  a ‘ mere  animal  ’ and  a low  species  of  animal. 
He  is,  nevertheless,  like  all  of  us,  an  animal,  and  one  of  the  most 
dependent.  His  independence  is  very  largely  a fiction  and  a 
false  one.  We  mean,  of  course,  when  we  say  a man  is 
“independent”  that  he  is  merely  free  and  independent  of  the 
common  need  to  work  hard,  or  often  and  long,  in  order  to  earn 
his  daily  bread.  In  all  other  respects  he  is  as  dependent  as  the 

rest  of  us. 

Doubtless  those  of  us  who  are  cripples  are  less  independent 
than  are  those  who  have  all  our  faculties.  But  all  our  faculties, 
though  of  the  best  and  though  exerted  to  the  utmost,  can  do  little 
to  make  us  independent  of  one  another ; to  make  us  -Uirned 
out  as  we  might  turn  out  a horse,  alone  on  an  ordinary  plain— as 
independent  of  our  fellows  as  the  horse  would  be  of  his.  In  full 
health  and  strength,  the  most  intellectual  man  would,  unaided, 
find  it  hard  to  preserve  his  life,  health  and  strength  long ; and 
if  his  mind  were  unschooled,  he  would  seek  in  the  -wilderness, 
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with  but  small  result,  for  such  schooling  as  is  obtainable  in  our 
infant  or  elementary  schools.  No  wise  man  ever  found  his  wis- 
dom largely  in  the  desert,  out  of  reach  of  other  men ; as  no 
savage  finds,  in  the  wild  prairie  or  in  solitude,  the  muscularity  of 
a smith  or  of  a university  boatman.  Civilization  gives  strength 
both  of  mind  and  of  body  such  as  savagery  does  not,  and  the 
poorest  savage  would  be  poorer  than  he  is  if  he  had  not  received 
large  help  and  aid  from  his  fellow  savages. 

Jlen  are  strong,  in  any  true  sense,  because,  and  only  because 
they  are  brothers;  strong,  because  they  can  work  together,  in 
accoid  and  with  a single  and  a common  purpose  ; can,  as  w'e  in 
one  word,  express  it,  ‘co-operate.’  Hut  enemies  cannot  co- 
operate except  it  be  to  ruin  and  exterminate  one  another.  Cattle, 
glazing,  do  not  co-operate.  They  get  fat,  grow,  or  live  on, 
without  much  mutual  help.  But  some  animals,  as  bees,  ants, 
beavers  and  prairie-dogs,  do  co-operate,  and  so,  achieve,  in-little 
what  men  do  in-great;  achieve  for  themselves  house-room, 
sheltei,  food-store,  comforts  and  life-certainty  in  wdnter,  such  as 
they  need.  But  for  these  co-operations  such  animals  must 
perish,  leaving  no  posterity,  as  men  in  general  would  do  quickly 
after  they  had  ceased  to  co-operate. 

Co-operative  animals  must  be,  to  some  extent  at  least,  friendly ; 
and  if  not  brotherly,  something  very-very  like  it.  They  must 
not  quarrel  and  fight  too  much  or  too  competitively  over  their 
bones,  their  flesh-pots,  their  honey  or  their  other  store  of  pro- 
vender  ; their  co-operations  else  will  be  little  successful ; some, 

many  or  all  may  probably  find  themselves,  in  wintry  weather, 
shelterless  and  foodless. 

Solomon  advised  his  Hebrew  friends  to  go  to  the  ant  and  to 
mark  its  ways.  They  went — and  came  back ; with  an  acces- 
sion of  knowledge,  in  the  art  and  arts  of  accumulation ; with 
knowledge  enough  of  that  sort,  but  with  less  than  enough  of  the 
lesson  the  ant  teaches,  nearly  as  well  as  the  bee,  of  the  beauty 
and  profit  of  brotherly  and  uncompetitive  co-operation.  They 
came  back  with  knowledge,  quite  adequate,  of  one  aspect  or  side 
of  co-operative  activity,  but  with  great  ignorance  of  the  right 
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‘spirit’  of  it.  England  has  no  Solomon,  to  advise  it,  or  none 
whose  advice  it  will  take,  to  consider  the  ways  of  ant  and  bee. 
Englishmen  seem  not  to  have  considered  these  ways  to  any  pur- 
posl,  and  therefore  probably,  are  not  wise  nor  even  as  wise  as 
Hebrews  commonly  show  themselves  to  be  in  dealing  Avith  their 

felloAV-Hebrews. 

One  wiser  than  Solomon  declared  ; “ I am  the  way,  the  truth 
and  the  light  ’’—meaning,  obviously,  by  the  Avord  “ I,  not  his 
personal  self,  but  the  law  of  God  he  declared  and  revealed— 

“ Whoso  believeth  in  me  shall  not  perish.”  People  who  call 
themselves  “ Christians  ” go,  very  often,  to  the  Book  Avhere  those 
words  stand  written,  alongside  of  many  other  related  and  equally 
Avise  Avords ; and  come  back,  obA'iously  without  having  much 
‘ considered  ’ or  much  profited  by  those  wise  words.  Of  which 
the  proof  is,  that  they  constantly  show  their  Avant  of  Avisdom  by 
pretty  constantly  acting  Avith  no  regard  to  those  Avords  or  their 
Avisdom.  Those  words  teach  far  higher  Avisdoin  than  Solomon’s ; 
with  faliKible  result,  that  these  Christians  are  to  the  full  as 
ignorant  and  uiiAvise  as  are  Solomon’s  pupils.  If  Christ  s 
Avisdom  digests  bad,  we  advise,  “try  Solomon’s ; ” that  is  good, 
if  not  so  good;  and,  Avell  digested,  Avill  be  soul-salutary.  e 
have  been  at  it,  tried  it,  and  knoAV  it.  Whatever  Solomon  and 
the  ants  may  teach,  it  is  quite  certain  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
does  not  teach  that  men  are  competitive  dogs  or  mutually  devour- 
ing Avolves — at  least  of  God’s  making — but  on  the  other  hand 
dots  teach,  what  divine  nature  and  highest  reason  also  teach, 
that  man  is  the  paragon  of  animals  because  he  is  the  brotherly 
co-operative  animal,  and  can,  if  he  will,  work  xoith  his  brethren 
and  for  his  brethren,  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  righteousness,  and 
so,  achieve  a life  better  worth  liAung  than  the  life  that  comes  and 
that  alone  can  come  of  mutually  murderous  competitions. 

Nature  herself  takes  direct  and  exclusive  charge  of  such  of  her 
children  as  remain  in  the  loAver  or  infantile  ranks.  To  those 
she  puts  foi’AA’ard  and  accords  a prospect  of  attaining  to  higher 
rank  and  comparative  maturity  she  supplies  greater  intelligence 
as  guide  ; and  also  gives  other  and  greater  needs,  as  stimuli  to  the 
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exertion  of  that  greater  intelligence.  Knowledge  is  truly  said  to 
be  power  ; but  it  is  a power  needful  and  useful  only  to  counter- 
vail those  greater  needs  to  whose  scope  natural  provision  does 
not  reach  ; it  is,  rightly  regarded,  but  the  means  of  providing  wdmt 
the  intelligent  creature  requires  beyond  that  which  simpler  and 
less  intelligent  ones  need.  To  man,  nature  gives  a larger  out- 
look, a wider  possibility  than  she  gives  to  any  other  creature  ; 
but,  with  this,  gives  him  comparatively  little  physical  strength 
or  capacity  of  endurance  ; subjects  him  to  the  same  need  for 
food  as  that  to  which  she  subjects  other  animals  ; also  to  other 
needs,  numerous  and  higher.  For  the  supply  of  these  last,  she 
throw’s  her  nurseling  man,  not  alone  on  his  intelligence  or 
capacity  of  observation  and  reasoning,  but  on  his  fellow-men 
and  on  their  aid.  She  gives  men  sympathy  and  sense  of  in- 
debtedness, which,  co-operating  with  intelligence,  generate  the 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  of  justice  and  injustice ; which, 
regarded  from  the  social  stand-point,  we  call  ‘ Equity,’  i.e.,  even 
dealing  as  between  brother  men.  In  enlarging  man’s  life-scope 
and  his  necessities,  nature  provides  for  his  enlarged  necessities 
apparently  in  a more  niggardly  fashion  than  she  does  for  the 
lesser  ones  of  her  children  whom  she  keeps  in  the  lower  or  more 
infantile  ranks  : fails  to  provide  for  her  youngest,  her  Benjamin, 
her  favourite  child — within  jaw  reach  at  least — the  adequate 
provender  she  provides  for  her  elder  and  less  favoured  children 
like  the  horse,  the  ox  and  the  sheep  ; fails  to  provide  man, 
against  the  winter,  wdth  an  all  sufficient  vesture  such  as  she 
provides  for  his  quadrupedal  and  wdnged  fellow’s  ; leaves  men  in 
general  to  provide,  for  themselves,  their  own  food  and  waistcoats 
almost  entirely.  Of  course  she  furnishes  man  with  means 
whereby  he  may  provide  for  himself  these  things  and  other 
things  he  needs  ; furnishes  him  with  talent,  to  invent  make  and 
use  tools,  and,  therewith  to  enforce  on  mother  earth  her  obliga- 
tion to  give  him  food,  clothing  and  shelter. 

Nature  gives  intelligence  individually  ; but  she  gives  the 
individual  himself,  how’ever  talented,  no  indejjendent  pow’er, 
effectively  to  enforce  even  these  obligations  on  our  feeding- 
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mother,  earth.  To  live  at  all,  it  suffices  not  that  an  inaivifiual 
man  shall  merely  use  his  »<sii  intelligence  and  muscles.  e 
cannot  live  hy  these  Alone,  he  can  neither  make  imr  use 

tools  to  purpose.  He  must  call  in  md  Ins  fellows,  and, 
them,  labour  and  co-operate,  or  perish.  He  depends  and  m 
depend,  on  them,  as  they  on  him.  Cut  adrift  entirely  tron.  Ins 
felloiv-meii  and  from  all  results  of  their  co-operations,  no  wisdom 
of  mortal  man  suffices  to  provide  with  needful  food,  clothing  an 
shelter  the  solitary  Solomon.  Man's  yrcul  are  the  motive 

powers  that  dme  him  to  co-operate  ; to  exert  himself  in  union 
and  in  unity  of  spirit  and  purpose  with  his  human  brethreii , 
and,  ill  the  result,  of  wider  and  seen  of  ,nore  n,lel  ,gent 

and  more  eg.itaUe  co-oy-w-uti™,  lies,  for  man,  his  great  and  almost 
boundless  field  and  reward.  Life  and  intelligence  are  powers 
and  great  powers ; but,  for  man,  they  are  as  nought  without 
union  and  brotherly  co-operation.  High  civilization  and  t le 
most  economic  production  are  realizable  only  in  large  societies, 
and  are  best  realizable  in  such  communities  as  extend  widely 
their  intercourse  with  other  societies.  In  small  and  isolate 
communities  the  needful  division  of  labour  is  impracticable  he 
stimulus  to  invention  is  largely  lacking  and  the  culture  and  the 
large  advantages  that  come  of  wide  intercourse  and  of  exchange 
of  products,  material  and  mental,  are  uiiattained. 

Social  co-operation  is  the  life-condition  of  civilization  and  of 
human  progress.  On  the  observance  of  equity  depends  a 
beneficence  and  substantial  good  that  comes,  or  can  come  of 
co-operation.  To  realize  equity,  or  any  satisfaetory  co-opeiation 
it  needs  that  men  realize,  distinctly,  their  Debts  one  to  anothei, 
acknowledge  them  and  pay  them  when  they  become  practically 
payable  It  is  because  practical  equity  and  satisfactoiy  co- 
operation are  not  possible,  whilst  such  ignorance  of  the  realities 
oLur  mutual  dependence  and  mutual  indebtedness  preiai  as 
does  prevail,  that  we  are  called  on  now  to  throw  such  light  on 
the  matter  as  we  here  shall  endeavour  to  do ; it  is  because  the 
fashionable  world  cockers  itself  with  crude  and  false  notions  of 
our  “ independence  ” one  of  another  and  of  the  varying  interests 
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of  “ classes  ” that,  in  dealing  with  property — the  thing  whereby 
debts  are  supposed  to  be  always  discharged — we  are  bound  to 
do  what  we  can,  at  the  risk  even  of  being  tedious,  to  clear  up 
the  matter  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter. 

After  his  Debt  to  God,  man’s  first  and  universal  debt  is  to 
his  brethren.  His  individual  welfare  is  bound  up  inextricably 
with  that  of  all  his  fellow  men.  To  wrong  one  of  these  “ little 
ones,”  is,  indirectly  and  ultimately,  to  wrong  and  injure  himself. 
Pure  selfishness,  when  not  blind — as,  being  unguided  by  intelli- 
gence— dictates  what  morality  also  dictates  ; bids  us,  namely, 
to  do  justice,  to  act  brotherly,  i.e.,  equitably,  towards  all.  The 
Christ-wisdom  reconciles,  not  merely  in  symbolic  Eastern- 
phrase,  man  to  God,  but  man  to  himself ; reconciles  his  selfish 
nature  to  his  unselfish,  his  Egoism  to  his  Altruism ; makes  self- 
denial  or  due  control  of  the  animal  to  be  at  one  with  life- 
enjoyment  of  the  best  ; and  it  is,  only  by  knowledge  and 
by  due  payment  of  our  many  and  mutual  debts  that  these 
can  be  reconciled.  We  owe,  first  and  universally,  to  abstain 
from  inequity  ; from  appropriating  property  or  enjoyment  so  as 
to  limit  or  hinder,  unjustly,  the  equal  rights  of  others  to  use 
their  God-given  means  of  life-enjoyment  and  the  life-means, 
which  each  is,  by  exercise  of  his  faculties,  enabled  for  himself  to 
produce.  This  is  not  “ law  for  beast  ” but  it  is  “ law  for  man 
equity  namely  ; and,  breaking  this  law,  the  breaker,  of  necessity, 
whilst  wronging  his  brother,  lowers  his  own  moral  status  and 
retrogrades  beastward. 

Some  lialf  century  ago  the  claim  of  the  then  Duke  of  New- 
castle to  do  as  he  would  with  his  own  (tenants  and  their  votes) 
was  well  ridiculed  and  protested  against.  These  protests  however 
were  not  directly  aimed  at,  and  hence  had  little  or  no  effect  on 
the  superstition,  that  a man  has  light  to  do  as  lit  wills  with 
the  landed  or  produced  i/roperty"  which  is  his,  whether  by 
God’s  law  or  merely  by  social  force.  The  notion  is  yet  by  no 
means  eradicated  that  a landlord  has  right  to  do  as  he  wills,  not 
only  with  his  land  but  even  with  his  tenants  ; if  not  with  their 
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votes,  at  least  with  their  improvements  and  their  freedom  ti 
cultivate  as  they  judge  fittest.  Still  less  is  the  notion  eradicated, 
or  like  just  yet  to  be  eradicated-though  it  is  none  the  less  a 
false  notion— that  a man  is  entitled  as  of  right  to  use,  to  destroy 
or  to  abuse  as  he  will  any  property  whatever,  which  he  has  pro- 
duced, purchased  or  otherwise  acquired.  W e hesitate  not  however 
to  deny  the  existence  of  any  such  right ; nor  to  deny  that  any 
such  right  can  exist,  in  king  or  subject,  or  be  righteously  con 
ferred  by  the  man-made  ‘ law  ’ we  call  ‘ legality.’  Yet  we  admit 
that  every  man— being  of  ordinary  sane  mind— has  natural  and 
God-given  right  to  use  his  faculties  and  whatsoever,  by  use  of 
them,  he  fairly  earns,  for  any  purpose  of  his  which  his  intelligence 
approves,  so  far  as  such  user  involves  no  wrong  to  another  or  others, 
involves  710  b7-each  of  equity  nor  distinct  da7iger  of  it. 

So  limited,  we  accept,  as  a canon  of  righteous-conduct,  the 
right  of  every  man  to  do  as  he  wills  with  his  own.  If  we  admit 
that,  in  the  use  of  his  own,  a man  may  trespass,  at  all  against 
equity,  logic  forbids  us  to  deny  that  he  may  trespass  on  or  over- 
pass the  bounds  of  equity  to  any  extent  he  will ; forbids  us  to 
deny  his  right  to  throw  equity  to  the  winds  and  ignore  it  entirely. 

If  God’s  law  has  here  in  this  world  no  standing-place  nor 
validity,  and  if  it  can  be  righteously  ruled  out  and  reversed  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  we  have  no  more  to  say  ; and,  taken  we  admit 
it,  we  tvill  say  no  more  of  rights  or  wrongs,  of  justice  or  injustice, 
unless  it  be  to  admit  that  there  is  no  earthly  difference  between 
them  except  in  the  spelling  and  the  sound  of  the  words.  We 
may  however  have  one  thing  more  to  do ; and  that  wull  be,  to 
emigrate  ; to  seek  another  and  “ a better  world,”  and  set  sail  for 
it ; leaving  this  in  the  possession  of  the  devil  and  his  angelic 

friends. 

At  present  however  we  intend  not  to  emigrate ; but  to  stay  ; 
and,  provisionally,  and  experimentally,  to  assert  our  right  to  do  as 
we  like  with  our  own  few  shiUings,  regardless  of  right  or  equity. 
When  we  know  where  our  enemies  are,  we  think,  with  part  of 
said  shillings,  to  hire  a few  murderers  and  poisoners  to  assassinate 
and  poison  them ; and,  when  we  find  where  that  parliament  is 
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that  has  ruled  God’s  law  quite  out  of  court,  we  think  to  buy 
dynamite  with  ouv  own  other  shillings  and  to  use  it  to  gho  it 
a ride  in  an  unaccustomed  direction,  i.e.,  heavenward ; and  to  see 
how  it  likes  the  trip.  We  think  also  to  do,  with  our  knives, 
daggers  and  other  murderous  implements,  what  we  will;  and 
think  we  will  will  to  put  them,  secretly,  into  the  hands  of 
sui-  honii-  and  other-cidal  lunatics,  for  the  fun  of  the  thing  and 
to  show  that  we  mean  to  do  as  ive  like  with  “ our  oivn." 

We  doubt  however  the  fact,  that  any  parliament  has  actually 
done  that  thing ; and  are  rather  led  to  that  conclusion  by  a 
recent  and  remarkable  decision  of  an  english  judge  on  circuit, 
confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal.  The  case  is  called 
‘ the  Mignionette  Case,’  the  Mignionette  being  a small  vessel 
which  was  wrecked.  The  four  or  five  persons  on  board  remained 
foodless  for  many  days.  All  stood  in  near  prospect  of  death  by 
starvation,  and  nearest,  a hoy.  After  long  hesitation,  the  men,  who 
had  all  v/ives  and  children  and  hoped  day  by  day  to  be  picked  up 
by  one  of  the  passing  ships,  resolved  to  end  the  boy’s  life  in  hope 
till  then  to  save  their  own.  The  mate  and  another  accomplish 
the,  to  them  as  to  us  all,  ‘ horrid  deed  ’ with  a knife  belonging  to 
one  of  them.  The  boy’s  blood  and  flesh  are  eagerly  devoured 
by  the  three  or  four  wretched  men  who  are  so  kept  alive,  and 
ultimately  are  picked  up,  half  dead,  and  restored,  ali\e,  to  theii 
families.  The  mate  and  the  other  man  were  tried,  convicted  of 
murdering  the  boy  and  sentenced  to  death  on  the  gallows ; the 
court  holding  that  they  had  used  their  own  knife  contrary  to 
equity  ; that  the  fact  even  that  three  or  four  lives  were  saved  by 
their  bloody  deed  was  no  good  answer  to  the  indictment,  because 
a man  may  not  trespass  against  equity  though  it  be  but  in  using 
his  own  knife  as  he  wills  to  kill  an  innocent  boy  and  so  save  his 
own  life.  The  judge’s  logic  is  perfect.  Our  logic  infers  that, 
with  this  illustration  before  us,  we  shall  do  well  to  hesitate  ere 
we  illustrate  the  use  of  our  shillings  in  the  way  referred  to. 

LFor,  when  we  reconsider,  we  realize  the  fact  that  we  should  so, 

trespass  on  equity  as  did  the  mate  and  his  mate  , and  so  meiit 
an  exaltation  and  glory  such  as  the  illustrious  Hainan  achieved, 
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and  such  as  many  “ glorious  and  illustrious”  human  butchers 
have  deserved  and  not  achieved.  Having  said  now  all  that  for 
the  present  is  needful  on  the  “ universal  debt ; ” to  observe 
equity  in  dealing  with  our  human  brethren,  we  pass  on  to  con- 
sider men’s  special  debts  one  to  another. 

A man’s  special  debts  come  in  two  ways,  firstly,  by  the 
acceptance  of  an  advantage  at  the  hands  of  another,  and 
secondly,  of  some  disadvantage  or  disability  inflicted  on  another 
by  the  debtor,  or  by  his  blameworthy  or  voluntary  act.  It  is 
commonly  supposed  that  all  special  debts  come  of  contracts, 
actual  or  implied,  in  writing  or  by  parol.  This  is,  however,  an 
entire  delusion.  A contract  is  but  an  arrangement  of  times, 
modes  and  conditions  for  payment  of  an  existing  debt,  or  for  the 
creation  of  a debt  in  future,  by  the  delivery  of  goods  or  the  con- 
ferring of  some  other  advantage.  If  the  goods  or  the  advantage 
be  withheld  or  be  not  accepted,  the  contract  may  suffer,  but  no 
debt  arises  nor  no  obligation,  except  to  compensate  him  who 
unjustly  suffers  by  non-observance  of  the  contract. 

When  debt  is  once  incurred,  it  is  abolishable  only  by  pay- 
ment ; and  it  is  a false  morality  which  teaches  that  debt  can  be 
extingmished  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Legality  may,  at  its  sweet 
will,  °enforce  or  refuse  to  enforce  debts  ; but  it  has  no  right  to  say 
that,  under  conceivable  circumstances,  they  need  never  be  paid 
at  all.  It  lies,  when  it  says  so  ; because  it  contradicts  morality, 
its  rightful  superior  and  guide ; which  last  says,  that  all  debts 
whenever  the  time  of  payment  has  arrived,  and  the  debtor 
is  in  position  to  pay,  be  paid.  The  divhie  law,  true  morality, 
takes  no  final  excuse  for  non-payment  of  a debt  due,  except  the 
absolute  and  final  inability  of  the  debtor  (by  death)  to  discharge 
it.  Insolvency  law,  that  affects  to  discharge  debts  ; that,  having 
no  regard  to  aught  but  the  debtor’s  and  temporary  inability 

to  pay,  says  he  need  never  pay,  teaches  a quasi  morality  which  is 
foul  and  false.  It  misrepresents  the  nature  of  debt  and  stultifies 
the  conscience  of  debtors.  Legality  does  well  to  refuse  to  enforce 
debts  in  Avays  that  would  be  inconsiderate  or  cruel  to  debtors ; 
and  may  well  grant  A\diatever  reasonable  delay  is  needed  to  adapt 
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the  contract  terms  to  reason,  to  mercy  and  to  the  debtor’s  ability. 
Going  beyond  that  however,  it  ignores  morality  and  sets  up  a 
false  standard.  And,  that  such  is  the  case  is  evidenced  in  the 


general  approval  which  greets  the  debtor  who,  having  been  dis- 
charged of  ‘ legal  ’ liability,  under  a bankruptcy  or  composition, 
yet  pays  his  debt  when  he  is  able.  His  act  is  an  involuntary 
protest  of  the  moral  instinct  against  the  false -pretence  that 
legahty  makes ; is  an  assertion  that  the  legal  discharge  is  not  a 
true  one  and  that,  spite  of  it,  the  debtor  feels ; i.e.,  knows,  on 
higher  authority  than  that  of  any  parliament,  that  his  obligation 
remains  as  long  as  the  debt  remains  unpaid  ; and  wdiosoever 
approves  the  debtor’s  act  (as  does  every  one  of  us  not  entirely 
dead  to  the  voice  of  God  within  him)  joins  in  the  protest  which 
the  conscientious  debtor  makes ; declares  in  effect  that,  in  his 


judgment,  legality,  pretending  to  have  authority  to  discharge 
unpaid  debts,  pretends  falsely. 

The  assertion  of  the  high-minded  debtor  who  ignores  mere 
legality  is,  not  that  he  desires  to  do  something  beyond  what 
morality  requires  of  him,  but  that  he  desires  to  come  up  to  its 
standard,  and  not  merely  to  salve  and  stifle  his  conscience  by 
mere  confoi’inity  to  legal  requirement  and  to  its  base  and 
fictitious  standard.  The  honest  thinker  cannot  but  see  that  a 
moral  trader  would  not  ask  to  be  discharged  of  his  unpaid  debts 
nor  moral  legislators  join  in  the  false  pretence  of  “ legally  ” 
discharging  debtors  of  their  unpaid  debts  ; w’e  cannot  but  see 
that  the  existence  of  such  law's  are  a precedent  of  vice  and 
immorality  which  feeble  minds  and  mean  characters  w'ill,  but 
too  readily,  accept  and  follow  as  good  gospel ; w'hilst,  on  better 
minds  the  effect  may  well  be  to  blunt,  deaden,  or  even  destroy 
the  conscientious  feeling  which  gives  the  lie  to  the  legislative 
fiction,  and  declares  the  essential  unrighteousness  and  the 
sheer  immorality  of  mere  legality  and  the  expedience  it  so 
illustrates. 


Legality  again  ignores  morality  when  it  gives  precedence  to 
one  debt  over  another.  When,  for  instance,  it  secures  to  rent 
a pre-eminence  over  debts  usually  far  honester ; or  to  debts  due 
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to  or  money  lendere  who  take  the  ■ legal’  precautaon  o 

have  a bond  ot  deed  under  seal.  All  debts  if  rea  , are  equally 

sacred  ; and  the  legislation  that  makes  such  ^ 

legislation,  and  altogether  lacking  m honesty  The  test  «rd 
tvnest  e«use  that  can  be  oftered  for  .t  is,  tliat,  it  it  is  not 
dishonest,  it  is  the  act  of  ignorant  legislators  whose  regard  tor 
evil  precedents  and  mere  expedience  amounts  to  gross  superstition  _ 

To  many,  a legal  conscience  is  ‘ good  enough ; an  easier  o 
caX  than  a moral  one.  IVe  fear  that  those  who  carry  waft 
hem  :oiisciences  of  the  first  khid  are  in  a large  ma,o  ty.  S^h 
persons  readily  acquit  themselves  of  all 

which  the  law  will  not  For  them,  statutes  of  im  tati™ 

are  " law.  ot  the  land”  and  as  such,  as  good  as,  or  e ( 
more  convenient,  than  real  laws,  .'.c, 

elastic  consciences  do  not  call  on  them  to  pay  deb ta  which  la 
of  the  land”  does  not  feel  itself  caUed  on  to  ••enforce,  bu 
regards  them  as  ••  of  mere  moral  obligation,  meaning,  so  ai 
they  are  concerned,  of  no  obligation  soever. 

The  moral  law  declares  that  no  man  can  accept  an  adYantage 
atl  3s  of  another  ,if  it  be  not  in  payment  of  debt,  wuthout 

falliim  into  debt  to  that  other;  declares  that  no  ° 

Ititoess  to  another,  without  putthig  that  other  into  his  debt,  « 

^ 3 4-0  iTifn  his  debt  the  person  who  accepts 

triilu  as  the  tradesman  puts  into  Ins  aeoi  me  ^ 

his  wares  on  credit;  declares  that  the  obligation  to  requite  the 
idTess  is  no  whit  less  on  the  receiver  of  it  than  is  the  obligation 
33-110  takes  wares  from  a dealer  to  pay  the  proper  price 
3 legality  ” enforces  ” payment,  only  in  the  last  case,  ^d 
? ! ’noMforce  and  needs  not  enforce  it  in  the  other.  We 
'adlit  that  legality  is  entirely  in  the  right,  m not  professing  nor 
attempting  to  aafarce  debts  of  kindness;  but  on  the  other  han 
Ty  that  any  iust  hiference  can  thence 

of  kindness  is,  maraUy.  one  whit  less  obhgatory  than  is  fte 
money-debt  which  legality  can.  and  does  enforce.  God  a 
nature  make  the  obligation  which  exists  to  pay  aU  debts,  w tethe 
nnivers-il  or  special,  and  God’s  law  knows  no  such  distinction  as 
that  which  legality  makes,  and  properly  makes,  bet  .veen  de  . 
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which  are  “ practically  ” enforceable  and  such  as  are  not  so 
enforceable.  We  say  that  legality  rightly  enforces  such  just  debts 
as  it  practically,  and  usefully  can  ; and,  as  rightly,  abstains  from 
all  attempts  to  enforce  debts  which  it  ‘ practically  ’ cannot ; can- 
not enforce  to  any  substantially  good  or  real  purpose,  and  for 
the  simple  reason  that  God  has  granted  to  legahty  no  such 
power  or  possibility. 

We  pretend  not  to  “justify  God  to  man,”  as  the  popular  phrase 
has  it.  The  pretence  of  doing  so  sounds,  to  us,  very  like 
blasphemy ; like  an  arrogant  assumption  on  the  part  of  man,  to 
call  up  God’s  doings  for  judgment ; for  justification  or  for  con- 
demnation before  the  tribunal  of  man’s  reason.  Our  reason 
bows  before  God,  and  recognizes  its  entire  incompetency  ; 
declares  God’s  doings  and  ‘ ways  ’ to  be  deeper  than  its  plummet- 
line can  reach.  Indeed,  if  our  reason  were,  as  conceivably 
competent  as  it  is  clearly  incompetent  to  try  such  an  issue,  there 
would,  to  us,  be  no  obvious  need  why  it  should  try  it.  For,  it  is 
plain,  to  us  at  least,  that  God’s  will  is  a righteous  will ; and — 
by  necessity  of  reason — so  alone  is  conceivable ; that,  if  it  is,  as 
we  say  it  is,  the  self-evident  will  of  God  that  all  debts  be  paid, 
the  moral  obligation  to  pay  all  alike  is  absolute,  and  in  no  sort 
contingent  in  any  case  on  the  fact  wdiether  legality  can  enforce 
or  wills  to  enforce  them  or  wills  to  leave  them  alone. 

Clearly,  there  is  a real  distinction  between  debts  such  as 
legahty  enforces  and  debts  of  kindness  such  as  it  cannot  enforce  ; 
but  that  distinction  lies  not  in  the  obligation  to  pay  one  rather 
than  the  other ; but  lies  in  the  fact  that  debts,  measurable  by  a 
money  standard,  are  payable  directly  in  things  material ; in 
produce,  or  in  its  cash  representative;  whilst  debts  of  kindness 
are  not  payable  so  at  all ; are  not  by  any  possibility  payable  at 
all  in  mere  money,  but  are  payable  in  another  coin — in  a coin  not 
material ; — in  a reciprocal  kindness,  namely,  like  for  like  and 
not  otherwise.  Money-debts  are  usually  payable  at  a time 
certain,  or  ascertainable  beforehand ; whilst  a debt  of  kindness  is 
payable  only  when  the  fit  occasion  arises.  That  occasion  may 
indeed  never  arise,  and  if  not,  the  debt  can  never  he  paid.  Thus, 
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the  kind- doer  may  never  stand  in  need  of  any  such  furtherance 
or  advantage  as  that  he  conferred  ; or  the  person  who  accepted 
at  his  hands  the  furtherance  or  advantage  may  never  have  it  in 
his  power  to  render  back  a like  furtherance  or  advantage ; and 
in  either  case,  the  debt  remains  unpaid,  and  so  must  remain. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  friendly  doer  come  to  ^ued  a 
furtherance  or  advantage  such  as  that  he  conferred,  and  if  he 
who  accepted  it  be  in  condition  to  render  it,  no  Sinai-thunder 
will  be  needed  to  make  clear  the  fact  that  he  must  render  it ; that 


God’s  will  (phonetically  engraved  on  the  friendly  mind  by  the 
‘ still  small  voice  ’)  bids  the  paying,  and  condemns  the  omission 


to  pay  the  friendly  debt.  The  occasion  is  there  ; and  hesitation 
to  pay  is  soul-perilous  ; the  living  conscience  will  rise  in  revolt 
against  the  devil-thought  which  doubts  or  would  deny  the 
obhgation,  there  and  then,  to  pay.  He  who,  under  such  conditions, 
listens  to  the  devil’s-voice— to  the  tempter  to  unrighteousness— 
and  thereby  stifles  the  voice  of  conscience  and  moral  obhgation, 
is  a moral  coward  and  a traitor,  a bankrupt  as  regards  honesty  ; 


stands  ready  to  sacrifice  his  soul,  to  gain  a little  worldly 


advantage  of  iio  veal  worth  in  comparison. 

Though,  occasionally,  money  or  moneys-worth  is  given  of 
pure  kindness,  usually  acts  of  kindness  are  otherwise  performed. 
When  money  however,  is  given  of  pure  kindness,  it  is  not  gi\en 
as  so  much  money,  nor  in  expectation  of  a mere  money  requital. 
The  money  given  in  friendship  is  but  the  medium  , but  a symbol 
of  the  loving  and  pure  hearted  longing  or  sympathy  felt  by  the 
giver ; is  but  an  expression  of  affection  and  can  be  requited  or 
paid  only  by  a like  expression,  in  the  same  or  in  another  form. 
The  offer  of  money,  of  which  our  friend  has  no  need,  as 
acknowledgment  or  repayment  of  his  kindness,  is  to  him  an 
unfriendly  insult,  as  being  a denial  of  his  high  motive,  of  his 
love,  and  an  attribution  of  a mere  mercenary  motive,  or  of  an 
utter  indifference  ; is  very  like  an  attempt  to  pass  off  counterfeit 


gold  in  payment  of  an  honest  debt. 

All  who  have  any  world- experience,  know  how  delicate  a 
matter  it  is  to  offer  mere  money  or  market  value  to  a friend  to 
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whom  no  trade  contract  binds  us  ; know  how  sensitive  our  high- 
minded  and  most  honoured  friends  are  to  any  suggestion  that 
money  considerations  can  buy  or  pay  their  friendship.  If  we 
love  our  friend  at  all,  it  is  for  qualities  of  heart  and  mind 
beyond  all  money  price  ; and  when,  by  offering  money,  of  which 
he  is  in  no  dire  need,  we  suggest  that  his  sympathy  can  be 
requited  otherwise  than  by  ours,  we  wrong  his  love,  in  measuring 
it  by  a base  standard ; we  try  to  pay  like  with  unlike,  and  failing, 
exhibit  only  our  own  poor  capacity  to  measure  friendship  aright. 

At  the  fitting  time  and  opportunity,  debts  of  friendship  and 
kindness  must  be  paid,  or  by  force  of  “ law,” — truer  law  than 
that  of  any  parliament  soever — friendship  will  cool  and  dwindle. 
Such  debts,  persistently  unpaid  or  neglected,  kill  friendship ; 
give  birth  even  to  resentment  in  the  mind  of  the  friendly  creditor. 
Let  us,  to  illustrate  this  by  a concrete  case,  suppose  that  one 
who  has  done  me  a kindness,  or  repeated  kindnesses,  needs  a 
similar  kindness  which  I can  readily  render  him.  He  would 
probably  shrink  from  asking  payment ; but  he  would  expect  it 
none  the  less,  and  would  justly  censure  my  stupidity  that  was 
blind  to  his  obvious  need ; and,  with  equal  justice  and  greater 
severity,  censure  the  want  of  responsive  sympathy  that,  un- 
movedly,  looked  on  his  need.  He  would,  rightly,  expect  of  me 
that  my  eye  should  be  open  to  his  need,  and  that  my  heart 
should  joyfully  leap  to  and  seize  the  occasion  to  do  him  a kindness ; 
should  delight  in  the  opportunity  to  ac<iuit  my  debt  to  him,  to 
lessen  it,  or  to  put  the  balance  of  friendly  obligation  on  his  side ; 
and  he  would  rightly  regard  me  resentfully  and  as  unworthy  of 
his  friendship  if  I did  not  so  act ; would  set  me  down  as  one 
morally  blind ; as  one  who,  accepting  service  at  the  hands  of  a 
friend,  lacks  sense  of  obligation,  to  return  a like  service  when  it 
is  needed ; regard  me  as  one  who,  while  demanding  and  receiving 
his  dues,  or  more  than  his  dues  from  others,  ignores  his  dues  or 
debts  to  them.  The  debts  of  friends  are  no  less  real,  and  far 
more  beautiful,  than  those  of  mere  traders.  Friends  are,  as  it 
were,  mutual  bankers  ; anxious  to  deposit  their  loving  wealth 
one  with  the  other ; to  place  it  where  it  will  fructify  and  yield 
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interest;  will  produce  more  and  more  of  the  magnetism  that 
binds  friends  together,  by  the  desire  of  imparting  and  receiving 
benefits  ; where  mutual  deposits  will  form  a spiritual  fund  upon 
which  each  may  draw,  when  need  arises,  in  the  full  assurance 
that,  as  long  as  friendship  lasts,  the  friend  drawn  upon  will, 
gladly  always,  and  very  practically,  cash  all  his  friend  s legitnnate 
' cheques  on  his  sympathetic  heart,  emulative  only  to  pay,  and,  if 

it  may  be,  to  put  and  keep  the  friendly  balance  on  the  other 

side. 

We  altogether  deny  the  existence  of  moral  obligation  on  any 
man  to  give  precedence  to  a debt  because  man’s  law  enforces 
its  payment : say  that  legality  neither  adds  to  nor  lessens  the 
obligation  to  pay ; and  that,  to  hold  that  it  can  add  to  the 
obligation  is  tantamount  to  saying  that,  of  two  debts,— in  all 
respects  the  same  but  owed  to  different  persons,  the  one  weak 
and  the  other  strong— we  are  under  a greater  obligation  to  pay 
the  last  than  the  first ; are  bound  to  pay  first  the  man  who  can, 
by  his  own  strength  or  by  that  of  the  legality  behind  him, 
constrain  or  punish  us,  and  to  let  the  weak  creditor,  standing 
alone  and  unbacked  by  legality,  wait  and  take  his  chance  or  no- 
chance of  payment.  If  there  is  any  difference  in  the  obligation 
we  say  it  is  to  pay  first  the  weak  creditor,  the  one  who  has  no 
power  to  constrain  us  ; and  this  view  we  see  practically  taken  in 
the  case  of  what  are  called  “ Debts  of  honor.” 

If  w^e  assume  “ Debts  of  honour  ” to  be  (what  often  they  are 
not)rm;  debts;  debts  due,  but  not  recoverable  “at  law,”  the 
brave  and  honest  man  may  well  justify  paymg  them  first,  cn  the 
ground  that  his  ‘ legal  ’ creditor  has  ‘ legal  ’ security,  may  have 
process  against  his  ‘ property’  even  in  the  hands  of  his  executors, 
whilst  the  other  has  no  such  security  and  hence  runs  the  greater 
risk  of  going  for  ever  unpaid. 

We  have  now  only  to  deal  with  the  indebtedness  that  comes 
of  inflicting  on  another  some  disadvantage  or  incapacity.  Eecent 
* legislation,  as  well  as  English  common  law,  recognizes  the 

I obligation  of  a person  who,  wilfully  or  negligently,  injures 
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another,  in  person  or  property,  to  make  amends  to  him. 
Legality  here  but  recognizes  the  moral  indebtedness  that  comes 
of  wrongful  acts  (of  negligence  or  of  wilfulness)  ; that  comes  of 
disregarding  our  universal  obligation  to  act  always  equitably ; 
with  consideration  and  with  care  to  avoid  injuring  our  brother. 
If,  by  want  of  such  care  on  our  part,  injury  comes  to  him,  we 
owe,  by  God’s  law,  to  make  him  such  amends  as  we  are  able. 
Though  we  would  not  undertake  in  terms  of  logic  to  show  that 
responsibility  for  an  injury,  involuntarily  done  and  without 
negligence,  rests  upon  him  who  inflicts  it,  we  do  maintain  that 
one  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  injure  his  fellow  man  may 
well  and  rightly  give  scope  to  the  natural  sympathy  which 
w'ould  suggest  to  him  action  calculated  to  mitigate  the 
unfortunate  result  of  which  he  has  been  the  unwilling  and 
blameless  instrument. 


We  all  recognize  the  fact  that  a parent  stands,  not  only  under 
a legal,  but  under  a moral  obligation  to  his  child.  How  that  last 
obligation  comes  is  not  so  generally  or  at  all  distiiictly  realized. 
Here  therefore,  it  behoves  us  to  consider  this  case,  as  being  the 
chief  example  of  that  indebtedness  which  comes  of  placing  our 
fellow-creature  under  a disability.  The  parent  is  clearly  the 
debtor  of  the  child ; not  by  reason,  however,  of  any  benefit 
received  by  him  at  the  child’s  hands,  but  by  reason  of  the 
disability  under  which,  by  the  parents  act,  the  child  is  placed. 
Introduced  into  the  world,  the  child  has  the  same  God-given 
‘ right,’  to  live-on,  as  has  the  parent  or  another.  The  parent  is 
I’esponsible,  i.e.,  in  debt  to  the  child,  not  because  he  introduced 
him,  but  because  such  introduction  placed  the  child  under  a 
disability  to  preserve  the  given  life,  and  that  the  parent,  by 
accepting  the  responsibility  of  introducing  the  child  into  the 
world,  accepts,  therewith,  the  responsibility  of  preserving  the 
child’s  life,  in  so  far  as  he  is  able,  until  the  child  is  able  fitly  to 
preserve  his  own  life.  God  has  given  him  the  child  on  that 
condition,  and  that  condition  he  owes  to  fulfil,  having,  from  God, 
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received  the  ■ good  consideration.’  That  is  the  parent’s  debt,  to 
God,  to  justice,  and  to  liis  child. 

We  call  the  child  “ his  own;”  but,  if  he  wills  to  kill,  to  starve 
or  to  inflict  injury  on  the  child,  we  do  not  admit  his  ‘ right  ’ to  do 
so  because  he  so  wills  and  the  child  is  ‘ his  own.’  On  the  other  hand 
we  recognize,  and  rightly  recognize,  and  often  enforce  but  too 
little  and  ill,  his  obligation  to  relieve  his  child  from  the  disability 
he  puts  upon  him  ; his  duty  to  endeavour,  to  his  power,  to  qiiahfy 
his  child  to  rank  rightly,  as  a man  with  his  feUow-men,  and  as  a 
natural  born  Englishman  (if  he  be  English)  with  his  compatriots. 

In  the  chapter  on  bequest  we  shall  have  to  consider  the 
parental  obligation  more  in  detail,  and  therefore  need  here 
further  onlvto  observe  that  we  have  already  reached  the  bed-rock 
and  foundation  on  which  parental  duty  rests  and  on  which  all 

future  amplifications  must  rest. 

The  present  chapter  may  now  be  summarized  as  a demonstra- 
tion that  all  indebtedness  comes  of  men’s  relations  one  to  another 
and  to  things ; that  men  are,  by  law  of  equity,  umversally  and 
mutually  bound,  responsible,  or  in  debt  not  to  wrong  one  another ; 
and  specially  bound,  so  far  as  means  allow,  (1)  to  render  to  each 
other  a fit  and  commensurable  (like  for  like)  equivalent  for  benefits 
accepted,  and  (2)  to  compensate,  as  far  as  may  be  all  is- 
advantages  or  disabilities  deliberately,  wilfully  or  blamefully 

inflict3d. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

PAYMENT. 

One  who  hands  over  to  a footpad  his  money  or  other  property, 
in  answer  to  threats  of  shooting  if  he  refuses,  is  not  said  io  pay,  but 
to  be  robbed.  The  giving  of  money  or  property  is  “ payment  ” 
only  when  it  discharges,  really  or  supposititiously,  a debt,  due 
from  the  giver  to  the  receiver.  Thus,  payment  is,  strictly,  the 
correlative  of  debt,  and  involves  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  a 
debt,  which  the  payment  acquits  or  balances. 

Debts  may  be  actual ; i.e.,  natural— or  they  may  he  merely 
fictitious  ; —i.e.,  may  be  the  creation  of  mere  legality  which  is  not 
‘ law.’  If  we  suppose  a debt  to  exist,  and  thereupon  give  money 
or  property  to  discharge  it,  we  are  said  to  make  payment.  Ihe 
actual  givmg  is  a thing  palpable,  and  about  which  there  cannot 
well  be  any  erroneous  judgment,  such  as  there  may  well  be  with 
regard  to  the  reality  of  the  debt.  If  the  debt  be  an  unreality,  the 
giving  of  actual  money  with  a view  to  discharge  it  does  not 
constitute  a real  payment,  because  really  no  discharge  of  debt  is 
effected.  Thus  : for  instance,  if  one  persuades  me  (honestly  or 
not  so)  that  I owe  him  money,  when  in  fact  I do  not,  or  if  I be 
led  to  doubt  whether  I owe  it  or  not,  and  so  give  money,  not 
really  owing  it,  but  only  to  be  rid  of  the  claimant  and  his  claim, 
though,  in  common  parlance,  I am  said  to  ‘ pay  ’ in  fact,  I do  not, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  nothing  due.  A givdng  of  property,  call 
ill  as  we  will,  can  only  he  ‘ payment  to  the  extent  that  debt  exists, 
and  is  so  dischargeable.  If  the  debt  be  an  illusion  the  payment 
is  an  illusion  also. 

Usually  we  speak  of  paying  only  positiv^e  Debts,  i.e.,  for  benefits 

L received.  We  are  said  to  pay  damages,  when  they  are  ascertained, 

agreed  on  or  legally  adjudged ; but  not  to  ‘ pay  when,  being 
really  in  debt  to  one  we  have  injured,  we  “ are  generous  enough  ” 
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, . property  we  should  not  otherwise  have  felt  under  any 

V tion  to  give  • nor  do  we  call  it  paying  when  we  give,  wha 
obligation  to  give  , ^ ^ care  and  education 

- -bound  b,  of  0;  - ,,  „a, 

to  our  children.  ‘ g„ods  ordered  and 

as  in  the  case  of  ascertained  di^ag^s  o g 

accepted  at  a contract  price^  t„  the  tradesman, 

the  unmeasured  debt,  ne  ^Meh  is 

Wliv  we  do  not  call  it  so,  is  one  ot  t p 

confuse  them. 

As  we  desire  to  avoid  confusion  of  ideas,  we  shall  not,  if  we  ca 
oil  riut  to  confuse  them,  by  adopting  the  common 

practice’ of  speaking  of  ‘ payment  ’ as  now  ^ ^ 
different  thing  ; but  shall  here,  uliinr  we  speah  o 
understand  that  it  is  the  giving  of  property  or  the  iendenn„  o 
one  to  whom  the  giver  is  in  debt,  and  with  a view  to 

discharge  that  debt. 

Generosity  is  a thing  which  (though  it  should  not,  as  is 
admSet  gJbefore  iustice,  is  popularly 

. hardly  ever,’ a bad  thing.  To  that  estimate  of  it  we  canno 
subscribe-  but  should  rather  maintain  that  the  thing  w iic 
uta  pa’sses  for  generosity  is.  very  generally  and  on  the  whole  if 
thing  in  itself,  is  at  least  the  sign  ot  such  a thing. 

on  one  side,  “ ^1"^ :::r  hmid,  h 

-■  •> 

to  discriminate.  To  desire  the  welfare  of  oui  neig  i om  is  g , 
but  to  seek  the  welfare  of  one  neighour,  regardless  o i 
consequences  to  others  is  not  good,  because  the  altruis  ic  desne 
may  so  be  perverted  to  a bad  purpose,  may  be  made  productiv 
much  mil  and  of  little  good.  Altruistic  desire  is  a foice  which. 


I 
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guided  by  wisdom,  results  to  men  in  profit  unspeakable  ; whilst 
otherwise  guided,  or  unguided,  it  may  work  evil  rather  than  good. 
Generosity  we  say  is  not  rightly  described  as  a ‘ virtue  ’ in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  that  word.  It  is  an  indication  of  the  presence 
of  the  force  or  human  instinct  of  altruism,  and,  most  usually 
also,  an  indication  of  the  want  of  the  wisdom  which  is 
needed  for  its  regulation.  Generosity  gives  freely,  but  with- 
out adaption  of  payment  to  debt.  It  gives,  ‘ bounteously  ’ 
and  foolishly,  where  naught  is  due,  or  much,  where  little  is 
due ; and  what  is  even  worse,  it  constantly  seeks  applause 
for  itself,  rather  than  to  pay  its  debts  and  to  do  justice. 
Ordinary  generosity  lets  its  altruism  run  wild,  and  not  only 
ignores  justice,  (to  those  present)  but,  in  its  momentary  reckless- 
ness, is  apt  to  waste  means  and  to  incapacitate  its  possessor  from 
doing  to  others  what  he  ought  or  owes  to  do ; that  is,  to  bring 
him,  by  dmt  of  reckless  over-payments,  made  under  the  inspiration 
of  momentary  generosity,  into  a condition  of  bankruptcy  as 
regards  other  debts.  We  speak  of  ‘ Gush  ’ with  a sneer,  and  of 
ordinary  ‘ Generosity  ’ with  unqualified  admiration.  A strict 
analysis  of  the  two  however  demonstrates  the  fact  that  there  is 
between  them  generally  far  more  similiarily  than  there  is 
difference. 

There  is  no  need  whatever  to  be  more  than  just.  Generosity 
that  goes  beyond  justice  is  an  excess,  and  of  necessity  is  the  parent 
of  injustice.  It  overpays  ; and  the  primary  assumption  (involved 
in  the  assumption  that  the  over-payment  of  generosity  is  a thing 
good  and  desireable)  that  means  for  over  payment  exist  is,  to  our 
thinking,  unwarrantable.  There  are  always  debts  which  every 
man  owes,  to  the  exact  extent  of  his  means ; and  hence  if  he 
pays  where  he  owes  naught,  or  much  where  he  owes  but  little,  it 
follows  that,  so  far  precisely,  his  real  debts  must  go  unpaid  for 
want  of  the  wasted  means.  The  inference  we  draw  from  these 
premises  is,  that  the  negative  duty  of  a man,  to  abstain  from 
giving  otherwise  than  in  payment  or  discharge  of  his  debts,  is  as 
absolute  as  is  the  positive  duty  to  pay  his  debts.  Few  will  dispute 
the  duty  of  each  to  pay  his  debts  in  full ; and,  to  our  mind,  it  is 


as  evident  that  a man  who  will  be  just  must  not  overpay  his  debts 
or  be,  as  we  say  ‘ generous.’  Those  who  know  m private,  persons 
esteemed  as  generous  in  public,  have  other  experience  than  ours 
if  they  find  them  generally  very  anxious  to  be  always  just ; as 
anxious  to  pay  their  debts  as  to  affect  bounty.  When  generous 
people  are  not  mere  speculators  in  the  purchase  of  applause, 
they  are,  constantly,  as  indifferent  to  justice,  behind  the  scenes, 
as  they  are  prodigal  of  their  beneficence  in  front. 

We  insist  that  all  giving  should  be  “ payment,”  because  debt 
(or  duty)  is  always  co-extensive  with  means,  ^^  e say  that  no 
man,  nor  no  state,  can  afford  to  be  generous,  because  the  means 
are  always  absent ; and  we  maintain  that  over-payment  is  m no 
respect  morally  better  than  repudiation,  i.e.,  than  under-payment, 
or  than  non-payment  of  debt. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  aiTived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
man’s  positive  duty  to  pay  what  he  owes.  We  now  come  at  the 
corollary,  that  it  is  man’s  negative  duty,  not  to  pay,  but  to 
abstain  from  paying  what  he  does  not  owe  ; his  duty  intelligently 
to  measure  the  quantum  and  the  character  of  his  debt  as  correctly 
as  he  can,  and  to  discharge  it  by  giving  the  nearest  practical 
equivalent ; his  duty  to  abstain  equally  from  paymg  unreal  debts 
as  to  pay  real  ones ; his  duty  also  to  distinguish  betw  een  vv  hat 
part  of  a debt  is  real  and  what  part  is  not  so,  and,  whilst  paying 
the  first  promptly,  to  refuse,  as  promptly  and  resolutely,  to  pay 
the  portion  of  supposed  debt  which  is  unreal. 

Already  it  has  been  shown  that  debts  are  payable  only  in 
things  commensurable — kindness  by  reciprocal  kindness,  as 
money  debts  by  money — and  that  payment  in  other  coin  is  not 
true  payment.  Before  payment  can  be  made  the  payer  therefore 
must  needs  take  note  of  and  rightly  discriminate  the  nature  and 
character  of  his  debt  as  well  as  measure  its  quantum.  To  that 
quantum  he  must  then  measure  and  adjust  the  equivalent 

whereby  the  debt  is  to  be  discharged. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  purpose  to  limit  our  consideration 
mainly  or  altogether  to  the  measurement  and  payment  of  the 
positive  debts  that  come  of  services  rendered,  i.e.,  by  labour 
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clone  by  one  for  behoof  or  by  desire  of  another  or  others,  and  to 
reserve  for  consideration  in  the  chapters  on  bequest  and  on 
inheritance  the  payments  due  by  parents  to  their  children  as 
well  as  the  payments  made,  as  is  supposed,  in  discharge  of  debts 
due  by  the  owners  of  property  to  their  near  relatives. 

Notions  prevail,  almost  universally,  that  labour  of  different 
kinds  varies  in  intrinsic  value  almost  as  does  the  value  of  iron 
and  of  gold.  These  articles,  looked  at  with  market  spectacles, 
differ  vastly  in  value  ; but,  regarded  without  them  and  with 
unconventional  eyesight,  their  difference  in  value  will  appear 
less  striking.  Whilst  we  continue  to  regard  trade  and  the  profits 
of  traders  (to  say  naught  of  landlordial  right  to  their  rents)  as 
things  of  more  importance  than  justice  or  than  the  lives  and 
the  happiness  of  human  beings,  it  is  not  surprising  that  gold, 
a specific  weight  of  which,  for  trade  purposes  or  for  rent-payment 
is  undoubtedly  much  more  effective  than  a like  weight  of  iron, 
should  be  regarded  as  a metal  essentially  valuable,  whilst  iron  is 
regarded,  by  comparison,  as  one  almost  valueless.  But  that 
estimate  of  the  relative  values  of  the  two  metals  is  evidently  a 
fictitious  one,  a thing  of  convention,  as  is  the  value  of  a numeral, 
which,  in  front  of  three  cyphers,  is  of  a thousand  times  the  value 
which  it  is  at  the  end.  The  natural  and  intrinsic  value  of  a 
metal,  as  of  aught  else,  is  its  greater  or  less  capacity  to  con- 
tribute to  life-enjoyment ; and,  so  tested,  though  gold  (as  a 
beautifier  and  in  other  respects)  is  really  valuable  in  itself,  its 
actual  value,  as  compared  with  that  of  iron,  bears  no  such  pro- 
portion as  the  two  bear  to  each  other  in  the  world  market. 
Which  of  the  two  is  most  or  least  really  valuable  is  a question 
about  which  opinions  may  well  vary. 

Having  thus  to  deal,  as  we  all  have  more  or  less,  with  values 
which  are  real  and  with  others  that  are  unreal,  and  to  distinguish 
as  best  we  may  between  such  values  as  are  absolute  and  such 
as  are  but  relative,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  two  \alues, 
undistinguished  by  different  names,  should  be  constantly  con- 
fused ; that  one  should  be  taken  for  the  other,  or  both  be 
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regarded  as  one  and  the  same  ; and  that  so,  mental  complications 
and  errors  should  arise. 

As  there  is  a fictitious  valuing  and  a real  valuing  of  gold,  so 
there  is  a fictitious  and  a real  valuing  of  labour.  Against  the 
two  values  for  gold,  we  have  naught  to  object ; because  good,  and 
no  harm  that  we  are  aware  of,  comes  of  calling  by  one  name  the 
two  very  different  ideas  of  conventional  value  and  real  value. 
Good  ground  palpably  exists  for  recognizing  the  conventional 
value  ascribed  to  gold,  as  well  as  its  real  value ; but,  as  yet,  we 
are  unable  to  discover  any  good  ground  for  ascribing  to  labour 
of  different  persons,  and  whether  the  labour  take  one  direc- 
tion or  another,  different  values  at  all.  The  eye  that  sees  the 
propriety  of  the  great,  and  even  enormous  disparities  in  value 
commonly  ascribed  to  one  man’s  labour  as  compared  with  the 
labour,  to  the  same  amount,  of  another  man  is,  say  we,  not  an 
eye  that  sees  according  to  reason,  that  sees  things  truly  er- 
as what  they  are.  We  can  discover,  for  such  disparities,  no 
reason  which  we  could  candidly  offer  to  a reasonable  and 
unprejudiced  person  as  a sound  one ; and  moreover  we  see,  as 
practical  result  of  such  estimates  of  labour  value,  not  only  no 
good  at  all,  but  immense  evil  and  monstrous  injustice. 

Already  it  is  shown  that  we  come  by  our  notions  that  land  is 
property,  and  is  the  ‘landlords,’  not  by  any  true  process  of 
induction  from  facts  which  we  observe,  but  by  a process  of 
education  ; by  an  education  imparted  to  us  by  schoolmasters  who 
are  our  “ authorities,”  who  have  long  had  the  charge  of  forming 
for  us  our  ideas  of  things,  and  have  formed  them,  to  fit,  not 
mere  facts  and  truth,  but  to  fit  their  “ interest.”  We  confidently 
anticipate  that  it  will,  on  due  investigation,  appear  that  our 
notions  of  ‘ payment  ’ of  labour  come  fi’om  the  same  source  ; 
that,  in  fact,  the  persons  who  get  paid  at  a very  high  rate  for 
their  labour  are  all,  or  mostly,  if  not  of  the  class  who  have  had 
charge  of  our  education,  are  the  friends  and  the  on-hangers  of 
that  class.  The  common  people  believe  in  this  disparity  in  the 
value  of  the  labour  of  different  men  because,  and  only  because 
they  are  taught  so  to  believe;  are  taught  that  it  is  right  to 
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believe  and  dangerous  or  damnable  to  doubt,  or  to  demand  and 
insist  on  good  reasons  for  their  beliefs.  As  they  are  taught  that 
‘ confiscation  ’ is  always  a foul  thing  and  ‘ contract  ’ ahvays  lovely, 
they  are  taught  that  scepticism  and  unbelief  are  wicked  things 
and  that  piety  requires  that  they  accept  undoubtingly  such 
articles  of  belief  as  their  school  authorities  manufacture  for  them, 
and  to  their  swallow.  The  interest  whicli  our  educators  have,  in 
securing  high  pay  for  themselves,  is  not  hard  to  imagine  ; and  as 
little  difficult  is  it  to  see  that  such  pay  is  securable,  only  by 
making  us  believe  that  their  labour  is  as  much  more  valuable 
than  ours  as  their  pay  is  higher.  Clearly  it  is  their  interest  that 
it  should  SEEM  so  to,  and  be,  so  accepted  by  us  ; but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  relative  values  ark  so  in  fact. 

The  present  writer  pretends  to  no  special  authority  to  declare 
what  men  shall  believe  or  what  not  believe,  and  has  no  notion 
of  conspiring  to  boycott  unbelievers  or  to  damn  them  as  infidels. 
He  only  recommends  readers  to  try  his  recipe,  i.e.,  to  use  their  own 
intelligence  ; recommends  them  to  face  facts  and,  digesting  them 
as  they  best  can,  to  reject  all  beliefs  that  will  not  reconcile 
therewith.  This  doctor  takes  his  own  physic,  makes  no  secret 
of  its  components,  and  charges  nothing  for  his  remedy.  In  com- 
municating it,  therefore,  he  can  afford  to  say,  as  he  does  to  his 
customers,  “ take  it  or  leave  it,  you  are  as  welcome  either  way.’> 
He  has,  for  himself,  questioned  such  reliable  facts  as  he  has 
come  across,  and  used  his  best  endeavour  to  find  therein  a good 
reason  for  assuming  that  the  labour,  for  instance,  of  an  agricultural 
labourer  or  soil-tiller  is  appropriately  paid  with  eight,  ten,  or  even 
fifteen  shillings  a-week,  whilst  the  labour  of  an  archbisliop  or  a 
lord-chancellor  is  paid  us  appropriately  by  a salary  of  ten  to 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  The  writer  has,  as  yet, 
been  able  to  find  no  sound  reason  why — of  any  two  men,  who 
labour  as  many  hours  and  as  hard  at  any  useful  work — one 
should  receive  as  pay  several  times,  to  say  nothing  of  several 
hundred  times,  as  much  as  the  other  ; ajid  quite  as  little  has  he 
been  able  to  discover  that  there  is,  between  the  labour  of  the 
soil-tiller  or  artizan  and  that  of  a high  church  or  legal  dignitary. 
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any  such  difterence  in  utility,  i.e.,  in  real  value  as  corresponds 
with  the  relative  payments  made  in  fact  for  their  labour. 

We  ask  where  and  what  is  the  sound  reason— the  reason 
namely  resting  on  facts  and  not  merely  on  precedent  and  on  self- 
authorized  “authority” — on  which  such  enormous  disparities 
of  value  as  are  implied  in  these  payments  for  labour  can  rest  ? 
At  present  no  answer  comes  but  from  echo,  which  merely  repeats 
oui  question.  Feebly  comes  indeed  the  counter  suggestion,  “Is 
there  not  precedent  enough?”  “Yea”  we  answer;  “and 
much,  too  much  of  tlmt ; but,  with  us,  precedent  is  no  substitute 
for  reason  and  facts  ; we  take  here  no  coin  of  that  stamp.”  If 
we  favoured  precedents  more  than  honestly  we  can  do  and  could 
accord  those  in  question  any  weight  or  true  authority  at  all,  under 
the  suspicious  circumstances  of  their  origin,  we  might  still  object; 

“ Your  precedents  are  always  stealing  a march  on  us ; recent 
precedents  do  not  correspond  with  older  ones,  but  get,  year  by 
year  and  age  by  age,  the  fouler  and  the  more  inconsistent  with 
common  sense  ; we  insist  tlien,  that  other  reasons,  and  sounder, 
for  these  disparities  in  payment  be  adduced.”  We  insist  how- 
ever in  vain,  for  none  such  are  forthcoming. 

Doubtless,  we  hear  certain  mumblings  about  the  high  nm-it  of 
intellectual  labour  as  compared  with  that  of  labour  less  intel- 
lectual or  less  skilled.  But,  when  we  consider  that  the  labour 
for  instance  of  an  ordinary  minister  of  state  or  of  a high-court 
judge  (to  say  nothing  of  archbi.shops  and  chancellors)  is  sup- 
posed to  be  fitly  remunerated  with  some  £5000  per  annum  of 
salary,  whilst  the  labour  of  a Joseph  Arch  or  other  soil-tiller  is 
supposed  to  be  as  fitly  and  adequately  paid  by  an  uncertain  eight, 
ten  or  a dozen  weekly  shillings,  we  cannot  but  ask,  “ is  then°the 
wit  and  the  skill  of  the  minister  or  the  judge  so  great  as  com- 
pared with  the  wit  and  the  skill  of  the  soil-tiller  that  the  difference 
is  rightly  measured  by  a payment  to  the  minister  or  judge  of 
two  hundredfold  the  amount  of  that  ma :le  to  the  soil-tiller  ? ” 

The  assumption  say  we  is  too  too  utterly  absurd  ; and,  if  it  were 
true,  it  is  not  to  tlie  purfose. 
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In  a few  sentences  we  will  now  consider,  and  try  to  picture  to 
ourselves,  the  plain  facts  as  they  afiect  the  work  done  by  the  soil 
tiller  and  that  done  by  the  judge  or  the  minister  of  state  and 
the  relative  importance  of  the  labour  of  each.  Truly,  the  soil 
tiller  would  very  clumsily  manage  to  do  the  work  of  the  judge  or 
the  minister  ; on  the  other  hand  however  we  may  well  ask  how 
much  would  the  minister’s  or  the  judge’s  intelligence,  skill  and 
experience  avail  him  to  achieve  what  the  ordinary  soil-tiller 
achieves.  We  altogether  disallow  any  such  assumption  as  that 
the  soil-tiller’s  labour  is  unintellectual  or  that  it  is  or  can  be 
without  real  and  considerable  skill  accomplished.  And  to  thst 
we  add  that  earth  cultivation  is  a thing  at  least  as  needful  and 
as  important  as  state-craft  or  as  legal  craft,  and  at  least  as 
essential  to  the  common  welfare. 

We  shall  endeavour  not  unduly  to  disparage  the  labour  of 
the  judge  or  the  minister,  nor  to  exaggerate  the  character  and 
the  importance  of  that  of  the  soil-tiller.  We  readily  admit  that 
the  judge  or  minister  (as  a rule)  does  work,  with  head  or  fingers 
or  both,  as  real  as  does  the  soil-tiller.  Some  ministers  work,  as 
we  say,  ^‘hard,”  some  easy  or  almost  none.  Judges  also  work, 
pretty  hard,  but  more  on  a level  of  equality.  If  we  averaged  the 
work  and  also  the  pay  of  Cabinet  Ministers  and  of  Judges,  we 
might  roughly  say,  six  hours  per  diem  each  of  work  and  £f5000  | 

per  annum  each  of  salary.  These  wages  however,  suffer  no  I 

stoppages  for  holidays  (of  which  all,  or  most  ministers  and  judges 
have  a large  allowance) ; no  stoppages  for  sickness  or  for  lack  of 
work.  The  soil-tiller  works  more  hours,  by  far  ; his  work  is 
toil^  far  more  painful,  dreary  and  depressing  than  theirs  is  ; he  1 ) 

gets  few  holidays,  except  for  sickness  or  want  of  work,  and  for 
these  his  few  shillings  suffer  deductions.  So  that,  if  we  fix  his 
average  salary  at,  say  £25  per  year,  or  nearly  ten  shillings  a 
week,  we  may,  approximately,  figure  up  the  relative  remunera- 
tion, or  pay,  of  each  ; the  one  for  less  hours,  less  dx’eary  toil, 
and  with  daily  relaxation  and  ample  holidays,  the  other  for  far  more 
hours,  more  toil  and  almost  no  relaxation.  We  see  that  the 
least  labour  and  the  pleasantest,  gets  two  hundred  times  the  pay 


that  the  most  labour  and  the  painfullest  gets.  The  disparity  in 
the  work  however  is  trifling,  as  compared  with  that  in  the 
payment  for  it. 

If  there  were  any  relation,  of  degree  instead  of  sheer 
oppugnancy,  between  ‘ merit’  and  ‘ demerit,’  one  might  not  un- 
naturally infer — looking  at  these  figures, — either  that  agx'icultural 
labour  were  a vexy  ^^exneritoxuous  thixxg  ixxdeed,  or  that  labour 
of  Judge  or  Cabixiet  Miixister  were  ixitexisely  meritorious,  almost 
indeed  “ too,  too  ” “ uttexdy  ” meritorioixs.  But  we  ax'e  used  to 
the  thing ; and  so,  xxo  more  wonder  at  it  thaxi  at  any  other 
habitual  absurdity  ; xxor  as  we  should  do,  if  we  heard  of  such 
estimatiixg  of  ‘ merit  ’ for  the  first  tixne,  comixxg  fx'oxxx  a laxxd 
where  xnerit  axxd  x’eward  bear  coixxpx'eheixsible  axxd  reasoxxable 
relatioxxs  one  to  the  other.  We,  ^.c.  the  writer,  will  (pro  tempore) 
iixiagixie  hixxxself  fresh  froxn  such  a coixntx’y,  and,  with  the 
experience  only  of  reasonable  doings,  coixiing  suddexily  on  this, 
quite  novel  and  startlixig  experiexxce  of  equivalation ; axxd  will 
try  to  think  what  our  suiqxrise  would  be  likely  to  be ! The 
wise  (and  yet  not  altogether  wise)  Byroxx  shall  picture  our 
encounter  with  such  axx  experiexxce — 

Were  liis  eyes  cpen  ? Yes,  and  his  mouth  too! 

Suriu-ise  has  this  effect  ; to  make  cue  dumb, 

\ et  leave  the  gate  that  elocpience  slips  through. 

As  wide  as  if  a long  speech  were  to  come. 

Assuredly  we  should  be  dumb-struck  ; at  least  the  writer  thinks 
be  would,  and  that  bis  eyes  might  open  wide  enough  to  send  bis 
scalp  filing,  and  bis  mouth  so  wide  as  to  lock  bis  jaw  j and  so 
perhaps  end  him — and  bis  “jaw  ” too. 

It  would  be  a thing  of  the  easiest  to  find  a thousand  actual 
examples  of  more  outrageous  disproportion  of  reward  to  merit ; 
easy  to  select  cases  by  the  hundred  where  aristocratic  and  pluto- 
cratic “ mtrit,"  gets  reward,  m proportion  to  its  work,  immensely 
greater  than  do  Judges  or  do  Ministers  of  State  ; who  indeed  are 
mostly  real  workei’s,  and  bard  workers.  Limits  forbid,  however, 
that  we  so  occupy  our  space  or  om-  readers’  time.  Hence,  we 
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proceed,  without  more  such  illustrations,  to  consider  what  are 
the  real  differences  in  the  “ merits  ” of  labouring  persons ; 
hoping  so  to  arrive  at  a reasonable  estimate  of  what  are  the 
right  and  relatively  reasonable  rewards  of  different  kinds  of 
labour. 

We  must  ask  then  : wherein  consists  the  extraordinarily  great 
merit  of  intellectual  labour  as  compared  with  the  merit  of  labour 
less  intellectual.  “ Less  intellectual  ” we  say  advisedly  ; for,  that 
any  labour  done  by  any  man  can  be  other  than  intellectual,  we 
deny.  We  know  that  it  is  authoritatively  assumed,  in  a way  how- 
ever which  we  venture  to  say  is  hasty  and  inconsiderate  to 
flippancy,  that  superior  gifts  of  intelligence,  and  the  culture  that 
comes  of  such  education  as  is  open  only  to  the  children  of  persons 
of  opulence  or  of  means  far  above  these  of  labouring  soil-tillers 
and  artisans,  are,  in  the  possessors,  wimeuse  merits  as  compared 
with  any  that  can  exist  in  a person  less  gifted,  and  wdio  has  had 
poor  or  no  opportunities  of  getting  his  gifts,  little  or  great, 
improved  by  educational  appliances.  AYe  promptly  decline 
however  to  accept  such  authority  for  such  an  assumption  ; and 
should  refuse  as  promptly  and  as  unhesitatingly  though  the 
manifold  authorities  who  thus  assume  it  were,  by  any  conceivable 
number  of  times  as  numerous  as  they  are.  We  accept  no  sueh 
authority,  more  than  we  accept  that  of  the  Church  when  it 
chants  in  our  w’eary  ears  the  information  that 
because  it  was  so  in  the  beginning  and  is  so  now,  it  ever  shall  be 
so.  AVe  say,  deliberately  and  defiantly,  “ it  will  not,  and  it  shall 
not  ever  be  so.”  AA'eonce  were  apes  (at  least  good  judges  think 
so  and  say  so).  That  was  perhaps  near,  if  not  actually,  “ in  the 
beginning but  it  is  not  exactly  so  “ now nor  shall  it  ever  more 
he  exactly  so.  If  our  ancestors  were  not  apes,  no  quite  reasonable 
account  can,  as  we  think,  be  given  of  the  fact  that  we  have  such 
apish  talents  and  instincts  as  we  have.  “Inheritance”  say  we 
“most  probably for  how  else  conceivably  it  can  be  that  men,  with 
brains,  senses  and  intelligence,  could  be  otherwise  led  as  we  are 
led  and  hitherto  have  been  led  into  such  apishness  as  is  manifested 
in  our  general  distrust  of  our  own  mental  faculties ! manifested  in 
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our  enquiring,  almost  invariably  before  we  say  or  do  aught,  not, 
“ what  says  the  divine  enlightener,  the  spirit  of  God  that,  as 
intelligence,  dwelleth  in  us  ? but  “ what  thinks  or  says  this  or  the 
other  book-learned  and  fashionable  individual  we  call  ‘ an 
authority?”  How  else  possibly  can  it  come  that  most  of  us 
know  not  what  to  think,  say  or  do  on  any  matter,  not  of  daily 
habit  and  routine,  ere  we  know  what  says  “ Mr.  Authox'ity  and 
knowing  that^  pretend  that  ive  know  what  is  right  to  think,  to  say 
and  to  do  ; and  sho^v  it,  (as  an  echo  shows  its  thoughtfulness)  by 
repeating,  in  our  act  or  in  our  say,  Mr.  Authority’s  ipse  diait  ? 

The  ladies  can  only — at  least  so  they  think — be  beautiful, 
according  to  pattern  set  by  some  fantastic  princess,  or  duchess ; 
can  only  know  what  is  necessary  to  their  salvation,  from 
ugliness,  and  how  they  can  be  authentically  beautiful,  by  noting 
the  signals  which  these  fantastic  personages  wear  on  their  heads, 
shoulders  and  other  personal  parts,  and  comporting  themselves 
in  the  matter  of  their  vestments  accordingly.  It  would  not 
be  the  fact  y if  we  said,  “Gentleman  are  ladies”  but  it  is  the 
tact,  that  they  are  very  lilce  ; at  least  in  their  ways  of  seeking  for 
things  authentic,  very  apish,  and  alike  apish  ; do  as  at^es  and 
women  do;  exj)ress  their  “authentic”  views  by  repetition  of 
other  people’s  ; sing  other  peoples  song  rather  than  their  own  ; 
because  it  is  easier  for  apish-intelligence,  to  imitate  than  to  origi- 
nate any  thing,  for  apish  persons  to  be  and  to  do  like  other  people 
than  like  themselves. 

Hiich  “authority” — for  any  views  we  are  going  to  take  or 
pro2)ose — we  at  once  flatly  repudiate.  For  our  “ authority  ” we 
go,  and  mean  to  go,  to  a higher  and  to  a purer  source  ; namely 
to  the  inward  enlightener.  To  our  views  we  shall  seek  our  way,  by 
using  to  our  best  ability  that  light  Avhich  enlighteneth  us  as  it 
“ enlighteneth  every  man  tliat  cometh  into  the  world  ” and  shall 
accept  as  truly  authentic  only  what  we  see  truly,  or  truly  as  in  us 
lies  to  see,  by  that  light.  We  absolutely  will  not  go  the  way  that 
the  ladies  and  gentleman  alluded  to  go,  or  at  all  events  not  for 
any  such  reason  as  leads  them ; but  will  go  along  and  abide  by 
the  path  which  the  light  named  shows  us  to  be  the  right  and  the 
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true  path  ; that  namely  of  truth  and  of  righteousness  and  along 
none  other.  ^Ve  shall  not  ask  or  regard  what  says  Mi.  Authoiitj 
this  or  the  other,  but  what  says  the  eternal  relations  of  things  ; 
and,  learning  that,  shall  faithfully  abide  thereby,  and  proclaim 
that  as  authentic  and  as  alone  authentic  for  us. 

Assuming  then  that  we  have  such  authority,  we  deny  that  there 
is  the  commonly  assumed  disparity  between  the  labour  “merits” 
of  highly  educated  and  intellectual  men  and  the  labour  merits  of 
less  or  little  educated  and  less  intellectual  men  ; and,  to  test  the 
assumpticn  and  the  denial  we  give  it,  we  shall  confront  real 
facts  and  true  and  everlasting  relations  with  the  falsities  and 
the  subordinate  false  assumptions  which  are  involved  in  the 
general  assumption  that  such  a disparity  exists. 

We  ask  first,  whether  it  is  consistent  with  what  we  all  know 
of  eternal  relations  to  assume  that  there  is  more  ‘merit’  in  a 
man  because  he  is  born  with  superior  intellectual  faculties  than 
there  would  have  been  in  him  had  be  been  born  with  inferior 
faculties ; or  than  there  is,  in  fact,  in  any  other  man  who  is  born 
with  lesser  intellectual  gifts  To  say  that  it  is  so  consistent,  is 
equivalent  to  the  assertion  that,  of  two  boys,  the  one  receiving  a 
shilling  and  the  other  two  shillings,  the  latter  is,  and  for  that 
reason  only,  twice  as  meritorious  as  the  former. 

We  will  now — for  our  purpose — suppose  that  these  two  boys, 
at  birth,  have  equal  natural  gifts  ; that  the  father  of  one  is  an 
opulent  person,  the  father  of  the  other  a very  poor  soil- tiller ; 
suppose  that  the  first  father  spends  largely  cn  his  son’s  education, 
so  that  the  natural  faculties  of  the  son  become,  by  constant 
discipline,  quick,  active  and  prompt  to  do  what  is  demanded  of 
them  to  do  ; whilst  the  other  father  is  without  the  means  of 
giving  his  son’s  faculties  such  culture,  and  that,  of  necessity,  it 
results  that  those  faculties,  less  disciplined— though  originally  on 
a par  with  those  of  the  other  boy— do  not  become  so  nimble  and 
prompt  as  the  first  boy’s  faculties  do,  but  remain  sluggish  and 
comparatively  inept.  “Do  the  eternal  law's?”  ask  w’e,  say 
here,  that  there  is  greater  ‘ merit  ’ in  the  boy  of  the  opulent 
parent  who  has  had  the  good-hap  to  get  such  qualifications  as 
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education  can  give  him  than  in  the  boy  who  has  the  ill-fate  to  be 
ill- educated  ? Have  not  both  these  boys  before  them  the  same 
task,  a like  obligation,  to  run  the  life-race,  to  finish  their  course 
manfully  ; to  keep  faith,  and  to  attam  the  felicity  laid  up  from 
the  world’s  foundation  as  the  rew'ard  of  right  doing  ? Why  ! in 
a mere  gambling  horse-race,  w'e  do  not  weight  the  ill  trained 
horse  as  we  do  this  poor  boy  of  the  poor  soil-tiller ; w'eight  him 
extra  because  he  is  the  feebler  of  the  tw’O  and  the  less  qualified. 
We  weight  the  other  horse,  the  stronger  and  the  highly  qualified 
one.  This  is  horse-justice  ; such  justice  as  can  be  seen,  on  a 
race  course,  and  is  clearly  visible,  even  to  gamblers.  They  even, 
can  read,  and  here  do  read,  and  illustrate  aright  the  eternal  law’ 
of  justice  ; the  law'  which  is  not  one  for  horse  and  another  for 
man  but  wdiicli  is  one  and  the  same  law’,  always,  and  for  all  God’s 
creatures. 


And  yet,  in  the  case  of  human  beings,  our  practice  as  regards 
payment  supposes  that  there  are  two ; one  soi't  of  justice  for 
horses,  racing,  and  another  for  men,  racing.*  Eespectability 
does  not  and  will  not  see  that  there  is  but  one  law'.  And  why 
not  see?  plainly,  not  because  the  law'  is  not  visibly  written  and 
readable  by  all ; but  because  mere  “ gig  respectability  ” turns  the 
back  of  its  head  tow'ards  the  fact,  and  its  eyes  aw'ay  from  it ; and 
so,  solves  the  problem  how  not  to  see  w'hat  justice  is.  It  does  not, 
and  ivill  not,  look  that  way,  and  so  it  sees,  when  at  all,  in  the 
other  direction  ; that  justice  is  the  obligation  to  do,  not  the  just 
thing,  ever  and  ahvays,  but  the  obligation  to  do  wdiatever  is 
likely  to  gratify  its  convenience  and  its  diseased  palate.  Let,  say 
w’e,  respectability  bridle  its  palate,  open  its  eyes  and  its  heart, 
and  it  ^vill  see  that  justice  is  not  done,  nor  fitly  illustrated,  in 


II  * Eacing  amongst  men,  say  we,  should  be  emulous  and  not  merely  over- 

reaching  ; be  competition  to  be  first  ‘‘  in  well  doing  and  not  merely  first  in 
muck  hdvhif/,  Kacecourse-competitions,  as  we  know  them,  are  immoral, 
becaues,  by  and  through  them,  unearned* wealth  is  sought,  and  not  honour. 
Human  competitions,  that  seek  not  honour — as  it  comes  from  God  and  not 
from  human  hands  or  tongues — but  that  seek  mere  satisfaction  of  lust  and 
greed,  are  neither  honest  nor  honourable. 
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giving  the  man,  happy  in  his  talents,  happy  in  his  well-used 
opportunities,  and  hence,  happy  also  in  his  high,  honourable 
and  rightful  position  of  judge  or  minister  of  state  two  hundied- 
fold  more  money-reward  for  his  toil,  for  his  needful  and  worthy 
labour,  than  the  reward  given  to  his  unhappy  brother  who  as 
worthily  and  as  needfully— tills  the  soil,  because  he  must ; because 
he  is  not,  as  our  judge  or  minister  is,  blessed  in  his  talents, 
fortunate  in  his  opportunities  and  in  powerful  friends ; hut  is 
unfortunate  in  all  these  respects. 

We  say,  if  merits  are  to  be,  as  by  just  law  they  should  he,  the 
measure  of  remuneration,  the  judge  and  the  minister  should 
receive  least  rather  than  most.  That  the  judge  or  the  minister 
gives  valuable  labour  we  admit ; that  he  works  hard  and  sacrifices 
to  some  considerable  extent  his  pleasure  and  even  his  health  we 
may  well  suppose  ; admit  too  that  his  labour  is  often  unreasonably 
prolonged  or  irksome  to  him.  But,  is  it  otherwise  with  the  poor 
soil-tiller  ? Is  not  his  occupation,  in  itself  and  in  its  results, 
quite  as  important  as  is  that  of  either  judge  or  minister  ? Is  not 
his  toil  more  monotonous,  as  dreary,  longer  and  less  broken  by 
holidays  ? Would  any  sane  person,  if  we  suppose  him  free  to 
choose  between  the  life-labour  of  a judge  or  a minister  and  that 
of  a soil-tiller,  and  as  capable  of  one  as  of  the  other,  choose  the 
latter,  though  the  same  money-reward  came  to  each  ? No  candi 
or  well-informed  person  will  deny  that  the  choice  would  he  the 
labour  of  the  judge  or  of  the  minister.  We  must  rid  our  minds 
of  the  canting  nonsense  that  one  sort  of  labour  difters  from 
another  in  dignity,  and  we  must  look  on  labour,  straight  and 
simply,  as  pleasurable  or  painful  in  varying  degrees ; recognize 
the  plain  and  honest  fact  that  reward  or  wages  of  labour  means, 
in  a society  and  can  mean  essentially  nothing  but,  compensation 
for  suffering  or  constraint  undergone  by  each  in  performing  his 
allotted  labour,  or  the  labour  his  needs  or  desires  lead  him  to 
choose,  in  the  common  workshop  ; and  that  each  is  entitled  to 
reward,  wages  or  salary,  large  or  larger  as  his  labour  is  much  or 

more  painful. 
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The  merits  and  earnings  of  individual  men,  as  labourers 
of  any  sort,  are  as  proximately  on  a par  as  are  their  needs  ; and 
their  just  pay,  their  rightful  remuneration  is  as  nearly  on  a par. 
The  pretence  that  they  are  not  so  is  a hollow  and  a false 
pretence,  useable  and  used  only  for  plunder  and  for  unrighteous- 
ness. He  who,  being  able,  works  none,  be  he  landlord,  plutocrat, 
or  penniless  soil-tiller,  has  no  right  to  any  pay  soever ; no  right  to 
life  or  to  the  means  of  life.  He  who  only  wills  to  work  little, 
has  right  to  little  produce,  and  he  to  more  who  works  more,  and 
so  in  proportion.  It  is  pure  and  simple  injustice  that  gives  at 
all  to  those  who  will  not  earn,  or  to  any,  more  than,  being  able, 
they  in  fact  do  earn  ; and  money  is  not  rightly  or  justly  appro- 
priated more  largely  in  remuneration  of  the  more  intellectual 
labour,  and  less  in  remuneration  of  the  less  intellectual  labour. 
The  difference  in  the  two  kinds  as  regards  value,  is  a baseless 
fiction.  The  labour  of  a soil-tiller  is  not  less  valuable  to 
society  than  is  that  of  a judge  or  of  a minister,  is  as  money- 
meritorious,  and  justly  may  demand  a money-reward  on  a par 
with  that  of  the  latter. 

We  maintain  that  the  pretence  of  paying  wages,  for  labour, 
according  to  the  dignity  or  the  position  of  the  labourer  or  his 
labour,  or  according  to  the  learning,  the  intellectual  gifts  or  the 
cultuie  of  the  labourer  is  one  that  has  neither  truth,  honestv  nor 
even  consistency  in  it ; is  a pretence  as  absurd  as  it  is  impudent ; 
a pretence  that  is  a pure  lie  and  a cheat;  a pretence  not 
sustained  by  any  real  or  fair  show  of  reason ; in  short  is  an 
insult  to  the  understanding  of  men  who  are  not  the  slaves  of 
their  prejudices. 

This  writer  confesses  that  he  has  constantly  received  pay  for 
his  work,  largely  intellectual  and  little  painful  compared  with 
that  of  many  of  his  neighbours,  at  a rate  far  higher  than  they 
received : thinks  that  he  always  had  an  adequately  high  appre- 
ciation of  his  own  sublime  abilities  and  his  culture  ; but,  at 
the  same  time  he  must,  with  like  candour,  confess  that  he  never 
could,  rightly,  either  see  or  ‘feel’  that  justice  was  done  by  such 
measurement  of  “merits.”  Nay;  to  such  relatively  underpaid 
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friends  lie  has,  over  and  over  again,  put  the  problem,  ^\h}, 
and  on  what  ground,  can  it  be  that  I am  so  paid  for  my  com- 
paratively light  work  and  you  so  other  and  reversewise  paid  for 
your  toil  ?”  How  can  this  be  totted-up  consistently  with  equity  ? 
But  the  only  answer  he  got,  or  ever  could  get,  was  to  the  same 
effect  as  the  churches  dreary  and  dismal  song,  “ as  it  was  and  so 
is,  it  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end.”  Whereupon  the 
questioner  was  apt  to  reflect,  or  even  impatiently  to  interject,  to 
to  this  effect,  “ it  is  fit  then,  that  this  ‘ world  without  end  ’ end 
itself  soon  or  mend  its  principles  and  its  practice  ; for,  manifestly 
it  has  got  childish  in  its  age  ; knows  naught  of  justice,  and, 
instead  of  learning  wisdom  as  it  grows  older,  learns  only  the 
more  unhesitatingly  to  gulp  domi  the  plainest  impostures!” 
The  writer  is  open  yet  to  he  convinced,  when  any  real  argument 
makes  (for  the  first  time)  its  appearance,  that  his  old  arithmetic 
proceeds  on  figures  of  speech  rather  than,  as  he  still  persuades 
himself  it  does,  on  figures  of  everlasting  fact. 

We  can  heartily  sympathise  with  either  judge,  minister  oi 
highly-paid  worker,  who  is  worked  without  proper  regard  to  his 
comfort  or  to  his  health ; we  say  that,  as  a rule,  none  need  to 
be,  in  an  age  of  machinery  like  this,  overworked,  hut  that  when- 
ever, in  an  exceptional  case,  it  is  needful,  and  a man  is  willing 
to  undertake,  and  does,  for  the  common  good,  work  specially 
painful  or  noxious  to  health,  his  special  work  entitles  him  to  so 
much  higher  pay  as  his  work  is  more  painful  or  hurtful  than  that 
of  others.  No  man  can  honestly  pretend,  even  approximately, 
to  estimate  the  value  to  the  social  partnership  of  this  labourer’s 
special  intelligence  and  abilities,  as  compared  with  the  value  of 
the  labour  of  another  of  less  intelligence  and  quite  ordinary 
abilities.  For  want  of  culture  and  of  opportunities  for  developing 
talents,  germs  that  rest  in  seemingly  ordinary  men  may  he 
sterile  and  may  pass  to  death  with  their  owner  ; whilst  the 
comparatively  j)oor  talent  of  a schemer  or  a ‘ cute  ’ plodder,  or 
plotter  often,  as  things  are  now  arranged,  bring  him  wealth, 
immense  as  compared  with  any  wages  a Newton  a Faraday  or  a 
Shakspeare  can  expect  to  receive  as  reward  of  his  labour,  of  his 
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incomparably  higher  wisdom  and  intelligence.  Money  wages  do 
not — in  fact  never  did  nor  ever  can — pay  according  to  the 
measure  either  of  relative  utility  or  of  relative  intelligence  oi* 
culture  ; nor  indeed  is  it  desirable  that  they  should  do  so.  What 
is  desu’able  however  is,  that  intelligence  and  culture  should  not 
continue  to  be  made  the  stalking-horse  and  tool  of  a fraud  and  a 
false  pretence  with  regard  to  the  right  remuneration  of  labour. 

We  have  not  forgotten,  nor  shall  we  forget,  to  deal  with  the 
market-argument  of  the  political  economists,  who  regard  the 
v;orld  and  all  that  therein  is ; the  land  and  the  people  that  dwell 
in  the  land  as  merchantable  commodities  ; who  regard  men’s 
labour,  souls  and  bodies,  as  things  to  be  bought  and  sold  in  the 
markets  that  are  cheapest  and  dearest.  Of  that  view  we  cry 
“caveat  emptor or  rather  “ place  no  investment  therein  ; the 
foundation  is  rotten  and  foul ; and  meritorious  only  of  repu- 
diation.” The  politico-economic  doctrine  of  labour-traffic  will 
he  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on  labour.  Meanwhile  we  entirely 
decline  to  subscribe  to  any  such  doctrine  as  that  everything  is 
worth  as  much  or  as  little  only  as  it  will  fetch  in  the  market. 
Whatever  markets  may  be  worth  for  other  purposes  we  know  not, 
and  care  not  here  to  enquire  ; hut  this  we  know,  that  they  are 
worthless  and  have  clearly  proved  their  worthlessness  as  a 
standard  for  measurmg  things  more  precious  than  merchandise, 
or  earth  products,  than  rubies  or  than  fine  gold.  Have  proved 
their  ability,  for  instance,  to  appraise  the  work  of  John  Milton, 
in  writing  his  ‘ Paradise  Lost,’  at  the  sum  of  five  pounds  sterling; 
to  appraise  patents  of  nobility  higher  than  nobility  itself  and  to 
estimate  knavery  and  its  foul  tricks  at  millions  sterling,  and 
works  of  genius,  honesty,  truthfulness  and  self-sacrifice  as 
worthy,  if  not  of  a cross,  at  least  of  penury,  of  neglect,  and  of 
the  workhouse. 

Little  however  as  we  are  inclined,  by  reason  or  by  feeling,  to 
submit  our  labour  or  that  of  any  brother  man  to  the  measure- 
ment and  mercy  of  the  market  and  its  false  prices  ; and  little  as 
Ave  are  disposed  to  trumpet  the  universality  and  the  infallibility 
of  market -measurement  for  all  things,  we  are  yet  not  minded  to 
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do  even  that  standard  the  injustice  of  attributing  to  it,  actual 
foul  measurements  of  which  it  is  innocent.  We  would  give  all 
devils,  even  market-measurement  of  labour-reward,  their  due ; and 
hence,  feel  bound  to  admit  that  it  cannot  be  held  altogether,  if 
indeed  at  all,  responsible  for  the  disproportionate  payments  we 
have  criticised.  Those  payments  come,  not  generally  of  free 
and  open  competition  in  the  market,  but  come  far  more  of  sheer 
favouritism.  We  assert  only  what  is  known  to  all  when  we  say 
that,  of  the  highest  paid  labour  none  is  in  fact  marketed  or 
exposed  to  competition  at  all ; whilst  very  little  of  any  highly 
paid  labour  is  so.  The  persons  who  occupy  highly-paid  positions 
are  (as  a rule)  all  of  the  influential  and  favoured  class  or  of  their 
on-hangers ; and  they  arrive  at  their  highiy-paid  positions  by 
infliieiiL,  by  fliinkeyism  and  by  corrupt  practices,  and  not  at  all 
in  virtue  of  any  superiority  in  the  skill,  intellect  or  culture 
which  they  more  than  others  possess.  It  is  the  lower  order  only 
of  labourers,  or  the  mere  ‘ residuum  ’ of  the  upper  classes  who 
are  subjected  to  market-measurement ; and  who  by  its  mercy, 
get  their  noses  cruelly  ground.  Hence  it  is  on  their  behalf  alone 
that  protest  is  needful.  We  say  that  it  gives  them  cruelly  false 
measure,  gives  them  (necessarily)  as  much  too  little  as  the 
measure  of  favouritism  gives  to  others  too  much. 

There  is  yet  another  excuse,  not  unusually  offered  as  a reason, 
for  existing  disparities  in  labour  remuneration ; which  is,  that 
certain  kinds  of  work  can  only  be  done  satisfactorily  by 
“honourable”  and  “right  honourable”  persons,  who  are 
more  honourable  and  more  trustworthy  than  “ their  even 
Christians.”  It  is  supposed  that  these  right  honourahles  and 
honourables  can  continue  honourable,  in  so  far  as  their  salaried 
dealings  are  concerned,  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  paid  for  their 
laboui'at  a rate  greatly  beyond  that  at  which  other  people  are 
paid  for  their  labour.  To  test  this  last  excuse  for  exorbitant 
pay  we  will  ask,  supposititiously,  “Is  it  the  fact  that  it  is  of  the 
nature  of  certain  kinds  of  work  or  its  conditions  to  tempt 
ordinary  persons  engaged  therein  to  work  or  to  act  dishonour- 
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ably  •?  And  if  so,  in  the  second  place  ask,  ‘ Is  it  not  that  labour 
of  these  kinds  requires,  in  such  as  undertake  it,  a great  trust- 
worthiness which  can  withstand  temptation  to  deal  fraudulently 
with  things  left  with  or  given  them  in  charge  ?’  ” Supposing 
then  that  also  to  be  so,  let  us  thirdly  ask,  “ Is  not  this  great 
trustworthiness  a moral  capacity  or  quality  in  the  possessor  ?” 

Do  we  not  mean,  again  let  us  ask,  when  we  say  that  a person 
is  really,  and  not  in  name  merely,  an  honourable  man,  or  a 
“ trustworthy  ” one,  that  he  is  a conscientious  person  ; one  who 
knows  what  is  right  and  what  wrong  because  he  has  a quick 
and  a deep  sense  and  discernment  of  their  essential  differences  ; 
one  wdio,  therefore,  clings,  w’ith  love,  to  the  right  and  shrinks 
with  abhorrence  from  its  contrary  ? That,  to  us,  seems  to  be 
essentially  what  w'e  mean,  and  wdiat  our  words  mean. 

Assuming  all  this  then,  we  ask  “ Is  this  conscientious  feeling  of 
the  really  honourable  and  trustworthy  man,  a thing  so  fickle  m its 
nature  that  he  who  has  it,  yet  cannot  be  relied  on  to  act  honourably, 
unless  his  honour  be  bolstered  up  wdth  some  large  rate  of  money- 
reivard  for  it,  as  W’ell  as  for  the  mere  labour  that  is  required 
of  him  ; or  is  such  a supposition  not  rather  a libel  upon  honour 
than  the  plain  truth  of  the  matter ; not  a misrepresentation  of 
real  honour,  and  a true  representation  only  of  sham-honour  and 
sham  conscientiousness  ?”  So  it  appears  to  us,  and  to  us  more- 
over it  appears  like  an  absurd  show'  of  reasoning,  rather  than 
real  reasoning,  to  assume  that  true  honour  and  true  conscien- 
tiousness will  be  more  honourable  or  more  conscientious  because 
they  are  exorbitantly  paid  for,  in  money  ; or  indeed  paid  for  at  all. 
To  us  it  seems  that  trustworthiness  is  not  a thing  ever  put  on 
the  marl-et;  hireable  or  buyable  wdtli  money  or  with  value  of  that 
kind  ; is  not  a material  to  be  dealt  with  so,  but  is  a thing  that, 
when  a man  has  it,  he  wants  to  keep  it  etll,  to  himself,  and  to  part 
with  it  to  no  one.  His  conscientiousness  is,  to  him,  a thing  of 
value  ; of  positively  priceless  value  ; whilst,  to  any  other,  it  is  a 
thing  of  neither  price  nor  value  at.  all.  We  prophesy — because 
we  know— that  whatsoever  trader  goeth,  and  wheresoever  any 
trader  at  all  goeth  to  market  to  buy  or  to  hire  honour,  honesty 
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X.  honesty’s  true  reward. 


or  tmstwmtlune®,  Ire  will-if  be  pay  h.s  nwney  t” 

back  minus  bis  money  and  minus  also  tbe  artiele ; propbesy  bat 

the  speculator  in  marketable  honour  rvill  be  sold,  and  the  article 

not  be  purcliased  nor  be  procured. 

It  is  another  case  of  trying  or  pretending  to  exchange  like 

unlike ; and  is.  as  are  all  sueh  transactions,  necessarily  a faitae  an 
empty  sham.  Things  will  not  so  exchange ; it  is  against  then 
Jn!  as  we  say ; meaning  against  their  nature  or  true  relations  , 

cannot  be  done,  because  omnipotence  forbids  it. 

It  is  not  that  there  is,  in  the  thing  we  call  lionoor  or  honesty 

or  conscientiousness  or  ti-ustworthiness  no  ■ merit  ■ or  a men 

“ ly  that  gets  and  can  get  no  reward.  There  is  a righ  rew  d 
of  it  and  a wrong  one ; and  money  or  money  s-worth  is  the 
wrl  mie  ; whilsUhe  right  reward  and  the  only  real  reward  is 
firstly,  the  peace  and  satisfaction,  that  comes  home  to  those  wb 
have  the  thing,  of  using  it,  and  secondly  tbe  gratification  that 

cmnes  of  tbe  <iuite  involuntary  homage  and  thankfulness  we  al 
render,  in  despite  of  ourselves,  to  those  who.  visibly  to  us.  act 
accorihim  to  aright  and  a bright  conscience  tha  loves  ngb- 
"ohig  as  it  hates  wrong-doing.  The  truly  honourable,  the  noble 
minded  and  deeply  sympathetie  ones  who,  conscious  of  an 
umisual  strength  of  intellect  and  a large  wisdom  which,  self- 
imiori no  they  have  used  to  aid  and  to  sene  their  brethren,  will 
need  i:oi  no^  seek  any  salary  at  all  as  them  fit  reward  uor  no 
state  nor  luxury  which  sueh  salary  can  bring  them,  but  wi 
find  themselves  fitly  rewarded  by  their  own  conscience  and 
possibly  also  by  the  love  and  the  gratitude  of  those  whom  they 

have  striven  to  benefit. 

We  infer  from  all  this  that  tbe  pratice  of  making  people  honest 
or  of  securing  their  trustworthiness  by  excessive  pay,  or  by  money 
p y a til.  is  an  imposture ; and  we  add,  that  not  only  is  hones  y 
To  so  made  or  so  secured  or  seciirable.  but  that  dishonesty  is  made 
and  secured  by  sucb  payment  or  by  offei^f  it^and  Mius  lUomes . 

'^n^ientiousnesTpre.erves  hoAesty  by  iifspiruig  abborence  of  its  opposite. 
Hitrh  salaries  preserve  the  honesty  of  persons  placed  in  great  temp  ation  to 
ptailer,  by  iepiring  i.  Ui.a. . .«r»  beyond  tW  »f 
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By  offering  high  pay  for  honesty  we  open  a “market”  for  it; 
cry  out,  as  it  were,  “who  has  honesty  to  sell?”  and  presently 
we  have  abundance  of  traffickers  who  are  abundantly  ready  to 
take  our  money  and  to  part  with  their  honesty.  We  pay  our 
money  and  get — what  ? Not  honesty  at  all,  but  hollow-pretence 
of  it ; — sham.  The  customers  our  money  brings,  bring  no 
honesty  with  them,  even  if  they  have  any  at  home.  Honest  people 
stay  at  home  and,  hearing  your  out-cry,  answer  “ I have  no 
honesty  to  sell  or  to  hire,  I want  all  I have  for  my  own  use  : no 
traffic  there  for  me.”  Each  of  the  customers  who  comes  to  the 
cry,  on  the  contrary,  says  “ yes  I have  honesty,  in  abundance, 
and  to  spare  ; wdiat  is  your  price  ? I can  fit  you  with  any  quantity 
if  your  price  is  satisfactory  ” and  he  proves  honest  enough  to  take 
all  you  will  give  him  for  his  ‘ honest  ’ services  ; say  at  a rate  of 
only  one  hundred  times  that  paid  for  honest  soil-tilling.  And,  will 
his  services  be  honest  to  that  extent  beyond  those  of  the  soil-tiller  ? 
Our  experience  leads  us  to  expect  a different  result.  You  wdU 
get — possibly,  and  by  no  means  that  with  any  certainty — the 
little  service  contracted  for  at  hundred-fold-price ; and  the 
transaction  from  its  inception  to  its  end  wiU  be  one  utterly  devoid 
of  lionesty.  Our  careful  observation  leads  us  to  expect  of  all 
such  transactions  as  much  honesty  as  comes,  usually,  of  knavery. 

* hard  labour.*  The  well-salaried  official,  otherwise  inpecunious,  is,  by  his 
salary,  introduced  to  a prospect  of  exemption  from  the  common  ills  of  poverty, 
to  a much-coveted  ‘ class  * position  and  to  a present  enjoyment  of  comparative 
wealth.  Convicted  of  dishonesty  towards  his  employers,  all  this,  for  him, 
vanishes  ; and  the  prospect  arises  of  loss  of  caste  as  of  wealth-enjoyments. 
This  greater  terror  is  more  effective  as  a deterrent  than  any  increase  could  be 
in  the  police  force,  and  is  a cheap  8u\)stitute  for  securing  such  negative  trust- 
worthiness as  such  forces  can  secure.  It  is  sheer  nepotism  that  gives  high 
salaries  to  persons  who  are  placed  in  no  temptation  to  perpetrate  extensive 
frauds. 

The  ‘ talent  ’ that  commands  highest  wages  is  mostly  that  of  impudence  and 
shrewd  promptitude  to  use  all  ‘politic  means  to  knavish  ends.  This  kind  of 
talent  shrinks  from  no  moral  degradation,  whilst  other  talent  is  not  ashamed  to 
hire  itself  as  pander  to  wealthy-sybaritism  or  as  tool  to  exploiting-capitalism 
only  because  it  is,  usually,  too  much  blinded  by  * public  opinion  * to  see  shame 
therein. 
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X.  PROFESSIONAL  HIGH-WAGES  COMES 


Carlyle  says  that  “ a world  of  knaves,”  labouring  at  it,  will  pro- 
duce just  no  honesty  at  all,  and  so  say  we.  He  may  well  exclaim 
wonderingly,  as  he  does,  on  man’s  “ infinite  gullibility,”  con- 
stantly manifested,  and  not  least  in  the  acceptance  of  such 
excuses  as  sound  reasons  for  paying  trustworthy  persons  salaries, 
not  in  proportion  to  the  labour,  the  time  and  the  pains  they  put 
into  their  labour,  but  according  to  the  amount  of  honesty  they 
have  on  sale  and  desire  to  market  off. 

We  need  not  here  pause  to  comment  on,  or  to  illustrate  the 
perversion  of  property  to  evil  uses,  in  the  case  of  the  church, 
wdiere  the  divine  example  of  the  meek  and  lowly  one  who  “had 
not  where  to  lay  his  head,”  and  who  took  no  salary,  that  we  have 
ever  heard  of,  for  his  great,  his  painful  and  his  priceless  labour  for 
humanity,  is  sacrilegiously  burlesqued  by  providing  palaces  and 
thousands  of  pounds  sterling  a year,  as  reward  of  bishop-labour  ; 
thousands  or  many  hundreds  yearly  as  rectorial-pay  in  thinly 
peopled  parishes  ; whilst  in  a populous  one,  where  the  labour  is 
harder,  of  the  same  kind  and  in  the  same  cause,  a meagre  hundred 
pounds  a year  or  less,  is  looked  on  as  the  adequate  remuneration 
of  the  labourer  we  call  ‘ curate.’  Nor  need  we  here  to  comment 
at  large  on  the  fees  and  emoluments  which  the  other  “ pro- 
fessions,” by  their  monopolies,  secure  as  reward  of  their  labours, 
light  as  compared  with  their  fees  and  charges,  and  heavy  as 
compared  with  what  is  paid  for  labour  far  harder,  honester,  and 
intrinsically  more  useful. 

We  began  the  chapter  by  showing  that  over-payment  as  also 
giving  of  property  at  all  where  no  debt  is,  involves  inequity,  and, 
necessarily,  under-payment  and  injustice  to  others.  We  have 
sought  for  reasons  why,  in  our  practice,  one  man  receives  much 
and  another  little  for  labour  and  pains  which  differ  not  in  degree 
nor  in  utility,  and  have  found  no  reason  but  long  established 
precedent.  That,  as  a reason  for  any  practice  or  as  a test  of  its 
righteousness,  we  have  distinctly  repudiated,  and  must,  until  we 
can  persuade  ourselves  that  wrong  grows  into  right  at  a per 
annum  per  centage  and  that  precedent  makes  wicked  doings  to  be 
righteous  ones,  continue  to  repudiate.  The  reasons,  other  than 
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precedent,  given  for  our  practice  crumble  as  we  have  seen,  and 
prove,  when  they  are  candidly  criticized,  to  be  sheer  absurdity  and 
no  leasons  at  all;  to  be  in  .fact  rather  pretences  for  paying 
children  for  the  merits  (real  or  fictitious)  of  their  parents  and 
ancestors  than  of  paying  to  every  man  his  oum  ■wages  ; to  be 
indeed  shallow  excuses  for  taking  away  from  earners  what  they 
earn  in  order  to  jiay  others  what  they  do  not  earn. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

PRESCRIPTIVE  RIGHTS  AND  VESTED  ONES. 

These  ‘ rights  ’ are  ‘ rights  ’ of  the  same  kind  ; are,  speaking 
generally,  rights  continuously  to  do  the  thing,  that  first  and 
always  it  was  wrong  to  do,  because  it  has  been  done  long  and  con- 
stantly. An  odd  kind  of  right ! as  would  probably  be  thought  by 
one  who  uses  and  understands  words  intelligently  and  takes  for 
granted  that  words  should  represent  things  coherently,  and  not, 
as  we  say,  “ absurdly,”  or  in  discordance  one  with  another.  We 
cannot  help  it  however.  If  people  will  persistently,  as  they  do, 
use  words  in  this  fashion.  To  point  out  such  word  usings  ( or 
abusings)  is  an  ungracious  task,  but  when  duty,  as  in  this  and 
other  instances,  calls  on  us  to  do  it,  it  is  no  good  excuse  for  leav- 
ing the  task  undone  to  say  that  it  is  unpleasant. 

Prescriptive  rights  may,  perhaps,  lay  claim  to  greater  antiquity 
than  vested  ones  can.  They  are  things  long  known  to  and  dis- 
tinctly recognized  by  English  law,  whilst  “ vested  rights  ” are 
not  so  distinctly  recognized,  where  they  are  recognized  at  all. 
Mr.  Mill,  as  we  shall  see,  confuses  the  two  ; mixes  them  up  into 
one,  which  he  calls  “ prescription.”  Prescription  has  reference 
to  land  and  its  appurtenances  only,  as  roads,  light  and  air.  Long 
user  of  these,  or  long  habit,  as  of  cutting  wood,  turf  or  peat  on 
land,  or  of  taking  fish  in  a river  or  lake  supposed  to  belong  to 
another,  gives  the  person  exercising  these  freedoms  or  ‘ franchises  ’ 
what  is  called  a “ prescriptive  ” right  to  go  on  using  them,  as 
privileges  which  have  been  long  unquestioned,  and  possibly,  paid 
for. 

Statutes  of  limitation  declare  that  rights  of  this  kind  shall  not 
be  questioned  after  a certain  continuance  of  such  user  ; and  also 
that  land,  held  by  one  person  for  certain  periods  without  legal 
question  or  rent-payment,  shall  be  deeined  to  be  the  property  of 
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the  holder,  whether  his  holding  were  rightful  or  wrongful,  and 
that  his  title  to  the  land  shall  not  thereafter  be  questioned  on  the 
ground  that  the  possession  was,  at  first,  a wrongful  one  or  in 
fraud  of  any  other  or  others.  This  last  we  believe  is  not,  in 
strict  legal  phrase,  “prescriptive  right.”  Practically  however 
it  is  the  same  thing ; and,  so  far  as  concerns  us  now  we  need  to 
make  no  distinction. 

Vested  rights  always  come  of  doings  which  are  in  themselves 
morally  questionable  ; in  fact  are  wrongs  that  need  a cloak  or 
vestment ; not  to  make  them  rights  but  to  make  them  look  right, 
to  hide  their  foulness  and  to  make  them  “ sacred  ” or,  as  the 
late  Madame  Rachel,  plastering  female  faces,  puts  it,  “beautiful 
for  ever.”  We  will  no  more  undertake  to  prove  that  rights  are 
beautiful  or  rights  at  all  because  they  are  vested  much  or  little 
than  that  the  ladies  enamelled  by  Madame  were,  consequentially, 
beautiful  or  even  ladies  at  all.  All  we  say  is  that  the  parallelism 
of  the  cases  is  complete. 

“Vested  rights”  have  at  least,  in  one  instance,  reference  to 
land  ; though  generally  they  have  not.  Landlords  are  said  and 
supposed  to  have  a vested  interest  in  their  rents  ; that  is,  a long 
used  “ right  ” or  practice  to  get  all  they  can  and  to  expect  a great 
deal  more  at  some  indefinite  future  time;  and,  if  those  “rights” 
(present  and  expectant)  be  interfered  with  ; say,  by  a railway,  a 
water  or  a gas  company,  or  by  a street  improvement,  the  hireling 
thing  which  names  itself  “ public  opinion  ” gives  them  a claim 
to  a very  ample  “ compensation”  for  disturbance  in  their  rent 
exacting  operations  and  for  disturbance  of  their  expectations  ; 
and,  “ law  ” indorses  public  opinion.  No  statute  or  rule  of  law 
however  fixes  the  exact  period  during  which  a wrong  must  be 
practised  ere  it  can  arise  “ beautiful  for  ever  ” and  “ sacred  ” as 
a vested,  as  contradistinguished  from  a prescriptive  right.  In 
default  of  statutory  limitation,  the  operators  in  vested  rights,  by 
their  own  authority  backed  by  a “ vicious  press,”  limit  the  thing 
in  a rather  limitless  or  indefinite  way.  Some  wrongs  take  little 
time  to  grow  their  vestments,  others  more  time  ; some  are  short 
vested,  others  long.  We  love  rights — that  are  real — but  love 
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XI.  COMPENSATION  t FOR  LOSS  OF  DISHONEST, 


little  such  as  are  only  “ vested;”  and  if  we  hug  the  latter  it  will 
only  be  in  the  hope  that  our  affection  may  result  as  does  that  of 
the  bear  when  he  hugs  the  life  out  of  his  enemy,  real  or  supposed. 

When  people  do  things  that  are  “lawful  and  right,”  as  being 
just  and  wronging  none,  their  actions  result,  not  in  vested  rights, 
or  such  at  least,  as  have  to  be  compensated  when  disturbed. 
Thus;  an  agricultural  or  other  labourer,  or  an  artisan,  who 
follows  his  honest  vocation  for  many  years,  and,  earning  in  it 
more  or  less  inadecpiate  wages,  fair,  or  less  than  fair,  needs,  as 
it  would  seem,  “no  compensation”  when,  by  new  arrangements 
and  altered  conditions,  he  is  driven  unceremoniously  from  his 
long  followed  vocation.  He  asks  none ; and  gets  none  if  he 
does  ask.  According  to  “ modern  ideas  ” — to  us  quite  wonder- 
ful—and  to  “modern  writers ’’—equally  to  us  wondrous— com- 
pensation is  needful  and  due  only  when  a person,  by  new 
arrangements  or  conditions,  is  disturbed  in  a vocation  wherein 
his  pay  was  largely  in  excess  of  his  work,  or  where  his  vocation 
was  to  receive  pay  without  doing  work  at  all,  or  only  pretending, 
or  not  even  pretending  to  do  it.  We  assert,  and  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that,  in  England  at  least,  such  is  the  rule  of 
compensations  for  loss  of  office,  and  that  the  deviations,  where 
they  exist,  if  they  do  exist,  are  quite  exceptional. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  cite  illustrations  of  this  such 
as  are  at  hand  by  the  thousand,  or  to  comment  thereon. 
Headers  have  at  their  hand  instances  enough,  if  they  have  lived 
long  or  had  an  eye  to  facts  and  a due  abhorrence  of  shams.* 


* An  instance  of  tliis  kind  came  in  July,  1885,  under  notice  in  Parliament. 
An  Earl,  absent  from  Ireland  for  36  years,  had,  during  all  that  time,  been 
receiving  £1600  per  annum  as  Clerk  of  the  Peace  of  the  County  of  Antrim, 
whilst  the  duties  had  been  discharged  by  a Deputy,  receiving  some  ^300  per 
anniim.  The  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  questioned,  explains  that  the 
Earl  is  removeable  only  by  Act  of  Parliament  and  that,  even  then,  he  would 
probably  be  entitled  to  compensation.  The  editor  of  a popular  weekly 
observes  on  this,  “ we  had  better  commence  to  compensate  burglars  when  we 
interfere  with  their  traffic  ” The  case  is  by  no  means  an  exceptional  one. 
The  only  remarkable  point  is,  that  any  “ organ  ” of  the  vicious  press  (that 
makes  the  no  less  vicious  “public  opinion,”)  should  speak  out  so  plainly  of 
high-class  plunder.  ^ 
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“ The  principle  of  individual  property,”  says  Mr.  Mill, 
“includes  that  a title,  after  a certain  period,  should  be  given 
“ by  prescription.  * * Possession,  which  has  not  been  legally 
“ questioned  within  a moderate  number  of  years,  ought  to  be, 
“as,  by  the  law  of  all  nations  it  is,  a complete  title.”* 

Here  Mr.  Mill,  just  as  in  the  case  of  Bequest-right,  derives 
Prescription  as  a “right”  involved  in,  i.e.,  logically  to  be 
inferred  from,  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  individual  property. 
Our  logic  sees  not,  nor  can  see,  -whence  or  how  any  such 
inference  comes,  any  more  than  it  can  discover  any  substantial 
reason  why,  because  possession  has  been  long  unquestioned,  it 
“ ought  to  be  a complete  title.”  We  say  and  will  show  that 
both  these  assumptions  are  gratuitious ; are  unwarrantable, 
and  logically,  are  empty  words. 

Prescription  is  a thing  non-existent  in  nature,  in  reason,  or 
by  God’s  law.  True  ownership  is  all  these  ; it  exists  by  nature, 

V by  reason  and  by  God’s  law  ; — is  a thmg  of  right  for  that  reason, 

and  can  be  a thing  of  right  for  no  other  reason.  Man’s  law 
cannot,  as  Mr.  Mill  takes  for  granted,  create  a i-iyht,  by  the 
name  of  ‘ Prescription,’  of  ‘ Vested  Interest  ’ or  by  any  other 
name.  What  it  creates  may  well  be  and  constantly  are  per- 
versions of  right  i.e.  wrongs.  The  doctrine  that  Mr.  Mill  here, 
in  effect,  asserts  ; that  a wrong,  long  and  constantly  practised, 
becomes  a right,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  upheld  is  a sheer 
falsification  and  abuse  of  words  ; a virtual  assertion  that  wrong, 
by  repetition,  changes  its  nature,  and  as  it  were  at  a per  annum 
per  centage ; that  the  black  devil  becomes,  when  we  get 
accustomed  to  his  presence,  an  angel  of  light ; that  evil  becomes 
good  by  our  long  contemplation  of,  and  persistence  in  it. 

Sunlight  discharges  colours  from  cloths,  and  produces  chemical 
decompositions  which,  without  much  and  unquestionable  evidence, 
were  scarce  credible.  But  here,  we  are  expected  to  accept  as 
a fact,  and  that  without  a scrap  of  evidence,  a far  more  miracu- 
lous state  of  tilings,  namely,  that,  by  mere  intellectual  contem- 
plation and  continued  doing  of  wrong,  it  becomes  the  opposite 
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of  wliat  it  was.  And  we  actually,  in  very  fact ! do  suppose  this 
miracle  to  be  a reality;  to  ‘proved;  hy  the  mere  assertion  of  it. 
Truly,  there  is  magic  in  words  that  can  produce  such  effects. 
But,  at  the  bottom,  the  thing  is  pure  word-jugglery ; and  the 
miracle  but  a word-miracle.  Wrong  changes  not ; remains,  in 
fact,  for-ever  wTong ; and  is  simply  misnamed  whenever  it  is 
called  “ right,”  of  the  prescriptive,  of  the  vested,  or  of  any 
other  sort.  The  statement  is  a lie,  as  preposterous  as  to  say 
black  is  white,  or  that  two  opposites  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Mill,  as  we  see,  asserts  that  “possession,  not  legally 
questioned  within  a moderate  number  of  years,  ought  to  be  a 
complete  title  but,  this  also  is  7nere  assertion  ! Hesitatingly, 
he  puts  forward  as  proof  the  mere  fact  that  “ the  laws  of  all 
nations  so  declare.”  But,  answer  we,  without  hesitation,  such 
an  excuse,  if  true,  is  but  a clap-trap  reason,  an  unreasonable 
one,  and  one  altogether  as  absurd  as  the  multiplication  table 
that  tells  us  how  many  “ wrongs  ” makes  one  “ right.”  Truth, 
say  we,  is  not  tested  rightly,  or  testable  at  all  by  the  practices, 
fair  or  foul,  of  never  so  many  nations ; nor  righteousness  by 
their  consonantly  unrighteous  doings.  If  all  nations  had  always 
agreed— as  they  have  not— in  recognizing  prescriptive  right, 
the  right  of  it  would  be  no  more  proved  thereby  than  the  fact 
of  the  sun’s  motion  around  the  earth  loas  proved  by  the  testimony 
of  all  ages  before  the  Copernican  ; in  fact,  would  be  proved,  if  at 
all,  on  far  worse  evidence  than  that  no-fact  was  proved.  The 
views,  and  customs,  of  the  natural  man  are  as  deceitful  and 
desperately  w'icked  as  is  his  heart ; as  false,  and  as  unscrupulous 
as  is  his  unregenerate  and  unspiritualized  mind.  How  righteous- 
ness and  justice  are  like  to  fare  before  such  a tribunal  we  fear 
almost  to  think ; and  can  only  think  that  justice  will,  under 
such  judgment,  have  a mighty  poor  chance  of  a fair  trial  or  of 
“ a true  deliverance.”  What  all  national  laws  approve  is,  to 
the  full,  as  likely  to  be  fjiequity  as  to  be  its  opposite.  Hence, 
we  are  authorized  rather  to  infer,  from  Mr.  Mill  s owm  reason, 
the  contrary  of  what  he  infers  rather  than  to  infer  the  same 
thmg  as  he  does.  The  fact  is,  we  can  and  ought  to  infer 
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nothing,  for  or  against,  right,  from  such  eHdence,  because  it  is 
worthless  and  is  reliable  for  no  such  purpose.  The  true  test  of 
right  or  wrong  is,  its  effect.  If  equity  results  the  practice  is 
right,  if  inequity  the  practice  is  ivrong.  Tried  so,  vested  rights 
shrivel  up  and  manifest  themselves  as  the  foul  w'rongs  they  are 
and  for  ever  remain. 

Doubtlessly  the  fact  that  a practice  has  not  been  legally 
questioned  may  be  evidence  that  the  practise  was  once  regarded 
as  lawful.  Bat  it  may  equally  well  be  little  or  no  evidence  even 
of  that.  Many  reasons  exist  why  wrong  practices  are  not  even 
objected  to,  and,  still  less,  legally  questioned.  The  parties  con- 
cerned often  do  not  know  whether  they  are  wrong  or  not,  are 
lawful  or  unlawful ; conceive  them  often  to  be  matters  insignifi- 
cant, or  of  far  less  importance  than  they  are  ; stand  in  such  a 
position  to  the  wrong-doers  that  they  fear  to  complain,  or  are 
in  no  position  to  assert  their  rights,  however  good,  either  at  law 
or  otherwise.  Any  of  these  would  be  a good  excuse  for  not 
legally  questioning  a wrong  practice.  But  if  the  parties  whose 
rights  are,  by  such  a practice,  infr-inged  were  utterly  and  ever  so 
blameably  neglectful  in  the  assertion  of  their  right,  at  law  or 
otherwise,  that  fact  could  afford  no  scrap  of  reason  or  of  justifi- 
cation for  a continuance  of  the  unnoticed  wrong.  The  wrong  is 
none  the  less  a wrong  because  the  m-onged  person  has  disre- 
garded it,  or  borne  it  wdth  foolish  and  inexplicable  patience  or 
indifference  ; and  it  is  absurd  to  pretend  that,  because  a wrong- 
doing has  been,  unwisely  and  negligently,  tolerated,  the  WTong 
thereby  acquires  one  whit  more  of  the  character  of  rightfuhiess, 
or  that  the  wrong  doer  is  entitled  to  take  advantage  by  his  o\\*n 
wrong.  The  nature  of  wrong  is  not  altered  because  the  WTonged 
persons  have  not  revolted  against  it.  Indifference  to  -ftTong, 
however  blameworthy,  is  not  a “ merit  ” which  can  or  ought  to 
enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  wronger ; nor  is  the  assumption, 
common  as  it  is,  that  patient  bearmg  of  wrongs  makes  them  into 
rights  (of  any  kind),  other  than  an  utterly  illogical  one  ; other 
than  a monstrous  ignoring  of  common  sense.  To  hold  that  one 
who  takes  advantage  of  another’s  ignorance,  his  patient  forbear- 
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ance,  or  liis  mere  indifference,  in  order  to  m-ong  liim  persistently, 
may  take  benefit  thereby,  is  to  put  a premium  on  wrong-doing  ; 
to  in^dte  it,  and  to  reward  the  vile  perpetrators  for  their  de- 
liberate and  unrelenting  injustice. 

Eights  that  are  honest  and  true  need  no  decoration,  whh 
ornamental,  but  empty  expletives  ; need  no  vesting  nor  prescnj^- 
ing;  need  no  enamelling,  as  sham  rights  do,  to  hide  their  origin 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  foul  and  ugly  wrongs.  To  justify  or 
beautify  a right  by  vestive  or  prescriptive  polish  is  to  make  it 
suspect,  and  is  an  indirect  confession  that  it  is  no  right  at  al  . 
Eights  need  no  enamel,  except  to  divert  atteiition.  from  ugly 
facts,  by  concentrating  it  on  pretty  words;  to  divert  attention 
from  the  foulness  which  the  enamelling  but  hides  from  view.* 
There  is  another  kind  of  “ vested  right  ” which  it  were  well  to 
allude  to  ere  we  conclude  our  chapter ; the  right  namely,  to 
poison  the  atmosphere.  This  is  a right  claimed  mostly  on  the 
part  of  traders  and  landlords ; and  chiefly  by  such  capitalist 
traders  as  carry  on  manufactures  wherein  coal  is  largely  wasted 
in  smoke,  or  valuable  gases  wasted  in  making  stinks.  The 
rights  of  poor  men  to  make  stinks,  with  their  pigs  or  refuse- 
hips,  are  summarily  (and  most  properly)  suppressed ; whilst 
the  “ right  ” of  a landowner  to  throw  water  or  filth  on  or  into 
his  neighbours  land— or  rather,  his  long  and  vile  habit  of  doing 
it— is  often  maintained  at  law  to  the  detriment  of  the  neighbour. 
In  like  manner  large  manufacturers,  with  law  or  in  spite  of  it, 
are  practically  tolerated  to  poison  the  air  around  with  huge 
volumes  of  smoke  and  with  stinks,  and  so  to  injure  the  health 
of  human  beings  who  reside  near,  far  oftener  of  painful  necessity 
than  of  choice  or  out  of  love  for  smoke  or  stinks.  The  con- 
venient and  cheap  carrying  on  of  these  trade  processes  is  regarded 
as  of  more  importance  than  men’s  health.  Capitalist  profit  go^ 

^We  have  here  illustrated,  not  merely  “ what  is  in  a name,”  but  what  is 
in  a mere  expletive.  Call  a real  and  true  right  ‘natural,’  and  pseudo- 
philosophers grin  .and  scoff  at  the  thing  ; whilst,  when  a real  wrong  .s  ca  led  a 
‘vested  right.’  it  is-in  view  of  such  philosophers -not  merely  a real  nght,  but 

a super-sacred  one. 
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before  lung-inflation  with  health  giving  air.  For  trade  conveni- 
ence, such  processes  must,  we  are  expected  to  admit,  be  carried 
on  in  or  near  towns  and,  for  trade  convenience  too,  the  labourers 
there  employed  must  usually  fix  themselves  and  their  families  in 
position  to  inhale  the  poisoned  air.  The  town  itself  miist  not 
extend  in  that  direction  if  the  residents  are  not  prepared  to 
breathe  and  absorb  the  fouled  air  or  to  contend  somewhat  hope- 
lessly with  capitalism  bent  on  profit  at  all  risk.  The  health  and 
convenience  of  a thousand  must  give  way  to  the  more  important 
consideration  ! that  one  or  several  manufacturers  have  acquired 
“ vested  right  ” to  poison  the  air  of  the  neighbourhood  for  their 
personal  advantage  ; or,  as  it  is  euphemistically  put,  for  the 
“ advantage  of  trade.”  This  trade- worship  is  naught  other  than 
a vile  superstition,  a hollow  excuse  for  sacrificnig  men’s  health, 
men’s  life  and  men’s  happmess — things  of  highest  import — to 
things  utterly  insignificant  in  comparison.  Trade  and  its  profits 
are,  largely,  a false  fetish  and  a dirty  imposture ; a religion 
whose  god  is  gold — for  greedy  and  luxurious  “ classes  — a god 
whose  sacrificial  offerings  are  human  lives.  These  “ vested 
rights”  of  trade,  which  at  present  our  laws  are  inadequate  to  cope 
with,  or  not  honest  enough  to  suppress,  are  wrongs  as  detestable 
as  those  other  “ vested  rights  ” -whereby  rack-renting  landlordism 
and  overpaid  officialdom  plunder  the  nation  ; and  are  vei-y  effective, 
as  a method  of  securing  the  greatest  misery  to  the  greatest 
number. 

Near  the  end  of  the  section,  whose  words  we  last  quoted,  and 
have  just  criticised,  Mr.  Mill  adds — “ It  is  scarcely  needful  to 
“ remark  that  these  reasons  for  not  disturbing  acts  of  mjustice 
“ of  old  date  cannot  apply  to  unjust  systems  or  institutions,  since 
” a bad  law  or  usage  is  not  one  bad  act,  in  the  remote  past,  but 
“ a perpetual  repetition  of  bad  acts  as  long  as  the  law  or  usage 
“ lasts.” 

Here  Mr.  Mill,  with  apparent  unconsciousness  and  a beautiful 
innocence,  destroys  his  owui  position  ; damns  his  owui  advocacy 
of  prescriptive  rights.  Unjust  systems  or  institutions,  he  admits. 
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are  not  justifiable  because  they  are  ancient  or  long  established. 
But,  what,  we  ask,  are  vested  and  prescriptive  rights  but  institu- 
tions ; but  customs,  whereby  plunder  is  sanctioned ; sealed  and 
certified  to  be  “ sacred  ” and  virtuous  things  because,  and  only 
because,  they  have  been  instituted  long  ? What  are  they  but 
the  systematic  practices  which  Mr.  Mill  admits  to  be  unjustifiable, 
i.e.,  ‘ usages,’  or  ‘perpetual  repetitions  of  bad  acts?  That  Mr. 
Mill  should  commit  logical  suicide  in  this  way,  would  be  a quite 
marvellous  phenomenon,  but  that  we  have  constant  experience 
of  the  facility  with  which  advocates  convince  themselves  of  the 
innocence  of  their  thievish  clients,  in  spite  of  the  facts ; and 
especially  if  their  clients  have  only  plundered  according  to  well- 
established  precedent.  Indeed  the  “logic  of  precedent”  is  in 
itself— when  we  are  educated  as  we  are,  hour  by  hour,  from  birth 
till  death,  to  accept  its  authority  as  gospel— a most  mighty 
power ; an  impostor  quite  capable  of  deceiving  the  best  of  us 
very  often,  and  the  worst  of  us  ever  and  always,  because  we 
habitually  prostrate  before  it  the  God-given  light  of  our  own 

intelligence  and  reason. 
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CHAPTEE  XII. 

BEQUEST. 

Mr.  Mill,  speaking  of  the  rights  of  or  involved  in  property, 
expresses  in  these  words  his  appreciation  of  the  moral  claims  of 
owners  to  possess  and  to  deal  with  their  property.  “ Nothing  is 
“ implied  in  property  but  the  right  of  each  to  his  own  faculties,  to 
“ what  he  can  produce  by  them,  and  to  whatever  he  can  get 
“ for  them  in  a fair  market : together  with  his  right  to  give  this 
“ to  any  other  person,  if  he  chooses  ; and  the  right  of  that  other 
“ to  receive  and  enjoy  it.  It  follows  therefore  that,  although  the 
“ right  of  bequest  or  gift  after  death  forms  part  of  the  idea  of 
“ private  property,  the  right  of  inheritance,  as  distinguished  from 
“bequest,  does  not.”* 

These  sentences  indicate  in  the  mind  of  their  author  a confusion 
not  usual.  The  assumption  that  ownership  of  a particular  thing 
involves  an  absolute  right  in  the  owner  to  give  that  thing  to  any 
other  person  he  chooses,  is  an  unwarrantable  one  because  it  is  too 
wide,  and  is  admissible  as  a true  datum,  only  under  limiting 
conditions,  which  Mr.  Mill  overlooks.  It  is  obvious  at  once  that, 
because  I own  (for  instance)  a poisonous  compound  or  a 
dangerous  weapon,  I have  not  therefore  the  right  to  give  one  or 
the  other  to  a person  who  needs  it  for  no  legitimate  purpose,  and 
who  intends  therewith,  say,  to  assassinate  his  supposed  enemy  ; 
at  once,  also  it  is  obvious  that  I have  no  right  to  ‘ give  ’ such 
property  (mine  or  another’s)  to  homicidal  or  other  lunatics. 

That  an  owner  of  property  has,  %mder  conditions,  right  to  give 
his  property  as  he  chooses  we  admit ; has  right,  for  instance,  to 
give  his  property  to  one  needing  it  and  likely  to  use  it  for 
legitimate  purposes,  and  who  gives  him,  therefor,  an  equivalent ; 
has  right  to  discharge  his  just  debt,  by  giving  suitable  property  to 

* Political  Economy,  Book  II.,  Chap.  2.  s.  3. 
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his  creditor  ; and  right  to  give  what  of  his  property  is  urgently 
needed  by  his  friend  or  fellow-man  ; but  that  he  has  right  to  give 
his  property,  ere  he  has  adequately  considered  what  will  be  the 
effect  of  it,  we  altogether  deny.  He  is  bound,  say  we,  ere  he 
gives  to  any  one,  to  consider  whether  he  is  likely  to  benefit  the 
receiver  by  his  giving,  or  to  injure  him;  to  consider  also  whether 
the  contemplated  giving  will,  probably,  result  in  inequity  or  ‘ 
mischievously  as  regards  other  persons.  An  owner  can  have  no 
right,  because  he  is  the  owner,  to  work  miscliief  by  his  gifts,  nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  society  has  both  right  and  duty  to  restrict 
his  givings  and  dealings  with  his  property  to  such  as  are,  at  least, 
harmless.  That  an  owner  has  right  to  do  good  with  his  property 
w'e  may  well  admit ; but  we  cannot  admit  that  he  has  any  right 
whatever  to  do  evil  by  giving  it,  if  he  so  wills,  in  a way  likely  to 
result  so.  It  follows,  that,  if  Mr.  Mill  will  not  assert  what  is 
palpably  absurd,  he  must  amend  his  too  wide  assumption  and  say 
that  ownership  involves  only  the  right  to  give  property  so  far  as 
equity  permits  ; involves  only  the  right  to  dispose  of  things 
owned  so  far  as  there  is  no  pratical  danger  that  thereby  a breach 
of  the  social  life-law — equity — will  follow. 


Nature,  by  which  we  all — consciously  or  unconsciously — mean 
the  unknown  power  we  figuratively  name  ‘ God,’  and  by  many 
other  names  having  reference  to  particular  functions  or  attributes, 
implants  in  men  desires ; desires  for  things  they  need  and  for 
things  of  which  their  real  need  may  in  truth  be  little  or  none  at 
all.  These  desires  supply  the  motives  for  all  production,  and 
the  only  real  utility  of  produce  is  the  gratification  of  those 
desires  in  so  far  as  they  are  good.  There  is  no  utility  whatever 
in  productions  such  as  can  satisfy  no  reasonable  desire.  Prac- 
tically however,  we  know  of  no  production  that  is  absolutely 
incapable  of  satisfying  reasonable  desire,  and  so,  is  necessarily, 
void  of  utility.  Hence  we  may  roughly  regard  all  production 
as  being  of  things  useful.  On  the  other  hand  however  we  must 
not  disregard  the  fact  that  there  is  scarce  any  production,  if 
indeed  any  at  all,  which  is  not  also  capable  of  being  perverted 
from  use  to  abuse  ; which  is  not  capable  of  working  mischief  in 
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gratifying  desires  that  ought  not  to  be  gratified,  or  gratified  to 
the  extent  they  are. 

Desires  are,  in  themselves,  neither  good  nor  evil.  We  say 
they  are  evil  when  and  in  so  far  as  they  tend  to  realize  purpose- 
less limitation  of  life  or  of  its  pleasures,  tend  to  produce  misery 
or  discomfort  rather  than  pleasure  or  happiness,  and  good  ivhen 
their  tendency  is  the  reverse  of  this.  Production  is  not,  in 
itself,  a good,  but  good  only  in  so  far  as  the  produce  is  put  to 
a life-preservative  or  pleasure-creative  purpose,  and  is  evil  when 
misery  only  results  from  it  or  more  of  that  than  of  happiness 
or  satisfaction.  Men  may  produce  a thousand  things,  and  so 
employ  them  as  to  brutalize  themselves  and  others;  employ 
them  to  destroy  life  instead  of  to  maintain,  amplify  and  intensify 
it.  It  cannot,  with  truth  however,  be  said  that  they  have  right 
to  do  this ; that  any  such  right  comes  of  the  mere  fact  that 
li6  who  thus  abuses  property — is  its  owner. 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  a man  has  right  to  employ 
his  property  to  brutalize  himself,  to  lessen  his  own  life  or  to 
destroy  it ; and  society,  rightly  or  not,  very  often  presumes  to 
obstruct  such  doings.  It  is  beyond  question  however,  that  a 
man,  acquiring  the  ownership  of  property,  does  not  with  it, 
acquire  what  Mr.  Mill  claims  for  him  the  “ right  ” to  ‘ give  ’ it 
to  any  without  regard  to  consequences  ; and  it  is  equally  beyond 
question  that  society  has  right  to  say  to  each  and  every  member 
whose  property  it  protects  “ you  shall  be  hindered,  so  far  as 
we  can  hinder  you,  from  giving  your  property  in  any  way  what- 
ever that  is  calculated  to  produce  inequity  and  consequent  social 
derangement.”  On  the  other  hand  however,  we  more  than 
doubt  that  society  has  the  right  to  forbid  any  user  or  disposal  of 

any  man’s  property,  except  in  so  far  as  that  user  or  disposal 
is  calculated  to  thwart  equity. 

There  is  a gulf  wdde  as  ocean  between  this,  limited  right  of 
an  owmer  to  give  and  the  popular  notion,  which  Mr.  Mill  rashly 
adopts,  that  an  owmer  has  unlimited  Hght  to  give  his  property 
as  he  wills.  There  is  all  the  difference  that  exists  between  a 
just  thing  and  an  unjust  one,  between  a right  and  a wrong. 
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The  right  to  give  property  can  extend  no  further  than  giving 
is  possible  without  infringement  of  equity,  without  probable 
wTong  and  mischief  to  the  donee  or  to  others.  If  unlimited 
bequest,  as  we  know  it,  or  the  more  limited  bequest  known  to 
continental  states,  led  to  no  inequitable  results  we  grant  that 
no  good  reason  would  exist  for  quarrelling  with  one  or  with 
the  other;  and  unless  we  show  that  such  results  necessarily 
come  of  such  laws,  we  must  admit  that  the  attempt  we  make 
to  prove  that  bequest  is,  per  se,  immoral  is  a failure.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  such  results  are  shown  to  be  the  actual  and 
inevitable  outcome  of  bequest  laws,  the  conclusion  can  only  be 
that  such  laws  have  an  immoral  tendency  and  ought  not  to  exist. 

It  scarce  needs  to  be  noted  for  any  purpose  but  to  guaid 
against  oversight  on  the  part  of  those  whose  minds  are  not 
well  practised  in  logical  disquisitions  that  Bequest  is  but  one 
kind  of  Gift,  or  that  our  argument,  against  the  right  of  unlimited 
giving,  extends  to  every  gift.  If  an  oivner  has  no  right  to  give 
his  property  absolutely  as  he  wills  before  his  death,  it  follows 
that  he  can  have  no  such  right  so  to  give  it  by  will,  taking 
effect  only  after  his  death.  Plausible  arguments  might  be 
advanced  indeed  against  bequest  by  one  who  still  adopted  the 
common  notion  so  far  as  it  affects  giving  of  property  to  others 
by  living  owners.  Such  a one  might  thus,  whilst  admitting  the 
unlimited  right  of  a live  man  to  give  his  property  as  he  wdls, 
deny  the  right  of  a dead  one  to  do  so  ; and  might  substantiate 
his  denial  by  arguments  not  applicable  to  the  case  of  a living 
owner.  Into  these  however,  it  needs  not  that  we  enter ; as  oui 
denial  goes  equally  to  the  right  of  the  live  man  as  to  that  of 

the  dead  one. 

Before  proceeding  to  investigate  the  consequences  of  bequest 
laws,  we  need  to  dispose  of  Mr.  Mill’s  utterly  absurd  and  purely 
preposterous  assumption  that  ownership  of  property,  by  one 
man,  involves  right,  in  another  to  whom  that  property  is  gi\en, 
“ to  receive  and  enjoy  it.”  The  inconsequentiahty  of  the  pro- 
position is  so  glaring  that  comment  on  it  seems  needless.  Persons 
who  do  not  reason  (as  a rule)  might  accept  such  a proposition. 
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on  such  authority.  But  it  must,  at  once,  be  evident  to  any 
thinker,  fixing  his  attention  on  the  point,  that  there  is  no  link 
whatever  to  connect  the  inference  with  the  premises. 

Bequest  is  generally — as  we  must  assume  it  to  be  alwavs — 
the  giving  of  property  to  one  who  has,  but  for  the  will,  no  claim 
on  it.  If  the  testator  were  indebted  to  his  legatee,  and  merely 
bequeathed  him  a sum  of  money  to  that  amount  and  in  discharge 
of  the  debt,  we  should  call  that  ‘ payment  of  debt,’  and  should 
not  regard  it  as  a bequest  at  all.  In  such  a case  the  creditor  has 
a ‘ merit  ’ which,  in  itself  constitutes  a just  claim  ; and  a right, 
%.e.,  to  receive  so  much  of  the  testator’s  property.  The  bequest 
is  a sham ; gives  no  right  to  the  creditor  so  good  as  the  right  he 
before  had,  i.e.,  to  ‘ payment.’  The  person  who  shows  a ‘ merit’ 
of  this  kind  shows  his  ‘ right  ’ to  appropriate  another’s  property 
to  that  extent ; and  without  such  a ‘ merit  ’ we  are  entirely  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  how  any  right  to  another’s  goods  can  arise.  A 
man’s  own  right  to  the  property  he  has  produced  comes  to  him 
by  a natural  ‘ merit ; comes  to  him  obviou.sly  as  a consequence 
of  God’s  gift  to  him  of  productive-faculties.  If  I give  so  much 
of  what  I have  produced  hi  order  to  secure  an  equivalent  of  what 
another  has  produced,  I become,  by  nature  and  not  by  man’s 
law  merely,  creditor  for  that  equivalent;  acquire  a natural 
‘ merit  ’ which  entitles  me,  let  legality  say  what  it  will  to  the 
contrary,  to  that  which  was  another’s  and  which,  when  I possess 
it,  becomes  as  ‘ naturally  ’ mine  as  though  I had  produced  it ; 
and  becomes  so  in  virtue  of  that  merit.  If  I am  in  dire  need  of 
some  production  which  a friendly  hand  is  able  and  willing  to 
give  me,  there  is  a ‘ natural  merit  ’ in  my  need,  which  friendly 
eyes  and  the  common  instinct  of  humanity  sees,  feels  and  owns  ; 
and  my  friend  is  justified  in  giving  me  and  I in  accepting  at  his 
hand  what  of  his  property  is  needful.  Property  can  “pass ” fr-om 
one  to  another  only  in  virtue  of  a “ merit  ” of  this  kind  in  the 
receiver;  and  in  the  case  of  ordinary  legatees  we  can  find  no 
such  merit.  There  is  an  artificial  (or  artful)  reason,  but  there  is 
no  true  or  real  reason,  like  merit,  why  the  property  should 
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“ pass  ” from  the  giver  to  the  receiver.  The  artificial  reason  is 
a fiction  ; a mere  ipse  dixit  of  forceful  legality  ; whilst  the  other 
is  the  voice  of  God  and  nature,  which  alone  can  create  or  “ pass  ” 
rights.  A merit  is  a thing  constant,  ever  the  same  to  all  men  ; 
whilst  human  legislation  is  a thing  as  inconstant  as  men’s 
notions  and  as  inconsistent  as  their  imaginary  individual  or  class 
interests.  The  one  is  a sure  and  heavenly  guide,  the  other  an 
ignis  fatnus.  Bequest  law  is  here  one  thing  and  there  another  ; 
here  and  now  existent ; as  at  other  times  and  in  other  lands, 
non-existent. 

“ Bequest,”  says  Mr.  Mill,  ‘‘in  a primitive  state  of  society 
was  seldom  recognized  and  why  it  should  be  so  now,  he  does 
not  pretend  to  say,  except  that  it  forms  part  of  his  idea  of  private 
property.  Truly  we  have,  as  have  other  nations,  acquired 
notions  which  differ  on  this  point  from  those  of  the  savage.  We 
call  our  notions  those  of  civihzation  and  imagine  that,  by  giving 
our  notions  such  a fine  name,  we  have  made  them,  or  proved  that 
they  are  ‘ fine  ’ things  ; things  better  and  wiser  than  were  the 
notions  of  the  savage.  But  this  is  not  reason  nor  reasoning.  It 
is  assuming  as  fact  what  may  be  so,  or  may  not  ; is  begging  tlie 
whole  question  and  putting  our  vanity  or  our  likings  in  the  place 
of  reason  and  just  inference. 

This  notion  (of  modern  times)  that  bequest  is  a thing  advan- 
tageous to  the  general  interest  is  plausible,  but  is,  say  we,  not 
only  a gratuitous  assumption  ; one  without  reason,  but  is  a false 
assumption,  an  inference  which  the  facts  do  not  warrant ; say 
(what  we  mean  to  show),  that  the  savage  notion  was  right  and 
that  the  civilized  one  is  the  opposite  of  right ; that  the  former 
was  the  suggestion  of  fact  and  reason  and  that  the  latter  is  the 
suggestion  of  a childish  vanity  and  of  mere  liking  for  an  infer- 
ence that  ignores  facts  ; a liking  that  draws  inferences  not  to  fit 
the  facts  but  to  fit  itself.  We  assert,  that  our  ^civilized'  notions 
about  the  rights  of  dead  men  to  decree,  before  their  death,  what 
disposal  shall  be  made  of  the  property  they  leave  behind  are  not 
those  of  reason,  but  are  sheer  superstitions  ; and  we  state  and 
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assert  these  points  as  we  do,  not  that  we  expect  or  desire  any  to 
accept  our  ijjse  dixit  as  any  authority  at  all,  but  that  we  may 
indicate  beforehand  the  points  we  shall  aim  presently,  by  good 
reasons,  to  substantiate.  Our  assertions  are  worth  nothing,  as 
such,  and  they  will  and  ought  to  go  at  that  price  if  good  reasons 
are  not  forthcoming  to  confirm  them. 

A bequest  then  we  must  assume  to  be  a gift  by  will,  7wt  in 
payment  of  debt,  but  smiply  because  the  testator’s  will  is,  so  to 
dispose  of  the  property.  The  devisee  receives  property,  not  by 
earning  nor  by  any  recognizable  merit ; and,  to  the  extent  that 
he  so  acquires  property  unearned  by  him,  he  is  exempted  from 
the  necessity  of  exerting  himself  to  supply  his  life-needs.  If  he 
have  earned  property,  by  previous  exertion,  and  by  abstinence 
have  retained  it,  his  property-power  is  natural  ; is  rightfully 
his  because  he  has  acquired  it  by  natural,  God-given  means ; 
and  it  is  precisely  the  same  if  he  have  acquired  the  property  as 
creditor,  m fair  exchange,  hi  payment  of  debt  or  from  a friendly 
hand  relieving  his  present  need.  In  the  last  case,  his  right  to 
use  the  property  extends  only  to  satisfaction  of  the  need  for 
relief  of  which  it  was  given  ; in  other  cases  the  owner  has  right 

to  deal  with  his  property  as  he  wills  within  common  equitable 
limits. 

If  property  comes  by  artificial  means,  comes  unearned -as  by 

bequest— it  confers,  say  we,  an  unrighteous  power,  a power  we 
may  well  name  “non-natural”  or  “super-natural.”  Is  it,  we 
ask,  just  or  reasonable  that  one  man,  because  he  has  property  to 
leave  at  his  decease,  should  have  ‘ liberty  ’ to  confer  on  another 
a potver  which,  in  him  who  has  earned  it,  is  natural  and  rightful, 
but  which  by  the  transfer  becomes  (in  the  hands  of  him  who 
has  not  earned  it)  a supernatural  and  unrighteous  power  ? The 
natural  wealth-power  is  the  gift  of  God:  the  supernatural 
wealth-power  is  the  gift  of  the  Devil,  by  the  instrumentality 
of  unrighteous  customs  and  legislation*. 

*0^  ‘DevU’  has  neither  feet,  wings,  tail,  nor  other  personal  parts  or 
appendages.  He  is  a convenient  term  ; a personification  of  a supposititious 
spirit  that  deludes  men  into  blind  subservience  to  the  lower  initincts,  and 
SO,  hinders  the  development  of  true  humanity,  ^ 
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The  man  who  has  earned  property,  has,  in  earning  it, 
acquired  an  experience  calculated,  mostly  one  would  think,  to 
enible  him  to  use  it  more  wisely  than  he  can  do  who  has  no 
such  experience.  Hence  we  see  that  the  eftect  of  conferring 
unearned  property  is,  to  place  supernatural-power  in  hands  that 
lack  the  preliminary  natural  experience  ; in  hands  that,  pre- 
sumeably,  are  therefore  the  less  capable  of  using  the  power 
wisely. 

Let  us  now  enquire,  what  is  the  character  of  this  supernatural 
power  which  unearned  wealth  confers.  We  estimate  its  amount, 
figuratively,  by  describing  it  as  so  much  money.  We,  in  fact, 
bequeath  very  little  actual  money.  We  bequeath  legal  rights  ; 
rights  to  call  on  bankers  and  others  to  pay  money,  rights  to  take 
dividends,  rents  or  interest,  or  to  procure  money  and  other  things 
by  sale  of  the  things  or  of  the  securities  bequeathed.  To  the 
extent  our  legatee  is  put  in  power  to  obtain  unearned  monies,  he 
is  empowered  to  take,  from  the  general  produce  and  labour- 
market,  whatever  produce  or  labour  he  desires  to  purchase  or 
hire ; empowered  in  fact  to  bid  other  men  produce  and  labour  for 
Us  gratification  whilst  he  looks  on,  looks  away,  rests  or  sleeps. 

If  a man’s  power  and  prospect  of  acquiring  property  were 
limited  to  what  he  caii  personally  earn,  can  save  from  his  own 
earnings  and  can  obtain  by  fair  exchange  of  his  produce, 
for  other  men’s,  it  is  obvious  that  no  man  could  become  “ rich.” 
Whereas,  by  bequest  he  may  become  suddenly  rich,  and  may, 
conceiveably,  become,  by  that  means,  constantly  richer.  Be- 
quest then,  is  manifestly  one  means  of  making  men  artificially 
rich.  By  nature  and  natural  means  men  might  become  “ rich 
enough,”  but  never  “rich”  in  the  modern  sense.  Our  rich 
men  are  one  and  all,  objects  of  art,  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
non-natural  productions ; come  not,  as  poverty  comes  to  the 
savage,  or  as  produce  to  industrious  and  intelligent  workers. 
If  we  described  the  Eich  idle-man  and  the  Poor  working-man 
as  two  monsters,  bred  alike  of  the  deceitful  arts  of  modern 
civilization,  we  should  assuredly  be  guilty  of  no  misrepresenta- 
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tion,  for  we  say  that  the  idle  man  ongkl  to  be  always  poor,  and 
the  working-man  never  so. 

All  real  production  comes  of  working.  The  production  that 
comes  of  idle  looking-on  is  entirely  metaphysical.  The  non- 
producer can  exist  only  by  consuming  the  productions  that 
come  of  the  labour  of  others.  He  must  consume  or  die ; yet 
he  may  sit  still  and  live — but  only  by  the  labour  of  other  men. 
The  labourer,  who  gets  only  what  he  earns,  may  therewith 
reasonably  command  other  men  to  work  for  him,  to  the  extent 
that  he  works  for  them ; command  others  to  give  him  their 
produce  so  far  as  Us  produce  will  go  in  exchange.  This  looks 
VERY  LIKE  equity  ; but  when  we  see  one  wdio  is  a rich  object  of 
art,  an  idle  comsumer,  bidding,  by  virtue  of  his  unearned  wealth, 
labourers  give  him  their  labour  and  their  produce  to  the  extent 
of  ten,  a hundred  or  a thousand  times  the  labour  or  produce 
he  could  personally  do,  or  realize  and  fjive  them  if  he  were  ever 
so  willing — we  see  what  looks  very  unlike  equity.  The  rich 
man  makes  no  pretence  of  giving  back  his  labour,  or  his  produce, 
for  the  labour  or  the  produce  he  takes.  He  puts-off  labourers 
with  mere  money;  jnits  them  off ” we  say  deliberately;  mean- 
ing precisely  and  literally  what  those  words  imply.  We  mean 
that,  by  a deceitful  hocus-pocus  he  cheats  them  ; takes  their 
labour  and  produce  and  does  not  in  fact  pay  for  them.  He 
seems  to  pay,  but  that  ‘ seems  ’ is  a seeming  which  has  in  it 
no  reality — is  naught  else  than  an  artful  piece  of  necromancy 
or  black-art,  as  we  propose  to  show  and  do  not  despair  of 
showing  clearly  to  such  as  have  intelligence  and  grasp  of  mind 
to  see  into  deep  tricks  and  tricksy  art.  It  can  by  no  conceivable 
possibility  be  an  honest  arrangement  which  enables  one  man 
who,  being  able,  labours  not  nor  earns  and  who  never  did 
labouring  nor  earning,  to  live  at  all.  The  real  right  of  any 
to  live  comes  alone,  as  it  alone  can  come,  of  the  fact  that 
he  conforms  to  the  God-appointed  condition  of  life ; — that  he 
labours  and  earns  his  life-means  or  receives  those  means  from 
parents  or  friends  who  are  under  parental  or  friendly  obligation 
to  give  him  them.  The  wilful  idler  has  no  right  to  live  because 
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he  has  “ no  visible  means  of  subsistence,  and  can  give  no  good 
account  of  himself.”*  We  can,  and  mean,  to  give  an  ‘account’ 
of  him  however,  and  of  his  means  of  subsistence ; and  a true 
account,  if  not,  a ‘ good  ’ one.  We  have  sought  long  and 
laboriously  to  ‘ account  ’ for  the  existence  of  the  man  who 
is  and  ever  has  been  an  idler  and  a wilful-idler ; to  account 
for  the  existence  of  him  who  toils  not  nor  spins,  yet  fares 
sumptuously  every  day,  and  we  find  no  reasonable  account  but 
this — that  Carlyle  found  before  us — that  he  “ steals or  at 
least  lives  by  plundering ; feeds  on  the  bread  which  others  earn, 
and  which  he,  by  hook  and  crook,  appropriates.  Carlyle’s 
reason  apparently,  perceived  that  this  must  be  so ; but,  appar- 
ently, it  did  not  see  the  precise  how  of  its  coming  to  be  so ; 
and  mainly  perhaps  because  Carlyle  was  not  as  resolutely 
minded  as  this  writer  has  been,  to  ferret  it  out  by  a careful 
examination  of  the  machinery  of  imposture  by  which  the  trick 
is  done. 

To  bequest  laws  the  writer  has  been  led  to  attribute  largely 
the  fact  that  idlers  are  as  rich,  as  workers  are  poor.  His  dis- 
covery is  his,  only  in  so  far  as  he  found  what  other  thinkers 
had  found  before  him.  He  is  moved  now,  not  to  patent  his 
discovery,  but  to  specificate  or  elucidate  it  as  best  he  may,  for 
behoof  of  those  who  have  not  yet  discovered  it  and  who  are  in 
darkness,  as  he  till  late  in  life  was,  on  this  important  matter. 
He  deems  it  important  in  the  highest  degree  that  men  in 
general  should  be  awake  to  and  should  realize  the  fact,  to 
which  they  are  largely  asleep,  that  Poverty  and  Riches  come 
alike,  not  of  providential  arrangement  at  all,  but  of  men’s 
ignorance,  of  their  greed  and  of  their  unreasoning  selfishness ; 
are  brought  about  by  man-made  machinery,  thereto  artfully 
adapted.  The  writer  labours  to  awaken  men  to  righteousness, 
by  exposing,  so  far  as  he  is  able,  the  machine-tricks  of  un- 
righteousness ; labours  to  stimulate  righteous  action  which  shall 

* Such  persons,  found  wandering  and  quartering  their  carcases  (uninvited) 
upon  others,  are,  by  the  Vagrant  Act,  declared  to  be  criminals  and  ivorihy 
of  ‘hard  labour.’ 
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stop  the  user  of  that  wicked  machinery  whereby  are  realized 
extremes  of  needless  individual  wealth,  and  along  side  of  it 
extremes  of  as  needless  individual  poverty.  He  reckons  to  fail 
in  that  object  largely  if  he  does  not  adduce  sufficient  reasons 
for  the  conclusions  he  has  arrived  at  that  these  evils  come  of 
the  causes  here  indicated.  He  desires  not  to  fail — except  in  so 
far  as  he  is  in  error — and  hence,  addresses  himself  to  the  task 
ol  presenting,  in  the  best  way  he  can,  the  reasons  which  have 
led  him  to  the  conclusions  in  question. 

The  writer  for  himself  holds  that  he  has  right,  by  law  of  God 
and  of  nature,  to  use  all  and  whatsoever  faculties  he,  by  God’s 
Gift,  has ; be  they  physical,  be  they  mental  or  be  they  com- 
plected ot  the  two  ; to  use  them  to  his  own  advantage  within  the 
limits  of  equity  ; holds  too  that  he  has  an  indefeasible  right  to 
produce  whatsoever  useful  things  he  can  and,  within  said  limits 
of  equity,  to  use  and  dispose  of  those  things  as  he  will,  or  rather, 
as  his  judgment  dictates.  He  admits  that  every  other  man  has 
corresponding  rights.  But  he  claims  no  right  in  himself,  nor 
allows  the  existence  of  right  in  any  other  to  use  his  brother-man 
as  a tool,  as  a mere  instrument  to  gratify  his  love  for  things  SAveet, 
comfortable  or  luxurious.  Equity,  Christian-principle  and  right 
reason,  as  he  regards  the  matter,  are  quite  accordant  and 
unanimous  in  denying  that  right ; in  condemning  such  user  of 
brethren.  With  these  three  “authorities”  the  present  writer  votes 
and  throws  in  his  lot  unhesitatingly ; and  only  will  be  content 
to  be  suppressed  when,  if  ever,  better  “ authority  ” is  found.  As 
at  present  better  is  not  found,  he  must  assume  that  the  triple 
authority  referred  to  is  the  best  findable,  and  as  a logical  sequence 
must  hold  that  any  ‘ institution  ’ which  favours,  encourages  and 
makes  possible  the  using  of  men  as  the  tools  or  slaves  of  their 
fellow-men  is  an  unrighteous  institution.  He  brings  now,  against 
bequest  law,  the  accusation  that  it  is  an  unrighteous  institution, 
as  favouring,  encouraging  and  making  practicable  the  user  of 
men  as  slaves,  Le.,  as  tools  of  other  men ; and  that  accusation 
he  proceeds  to  make  good  in  so  far  as  he  has  not  already 
done  so. 
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Men  are  almost  as  dependent  on  tools  for  their  life-enjoyment 
as  they  are  upon  each  other ; but  the  relation  in  which  men 
stand  to  one  another  and  that  in  wdiich  they  stand  to  the  tools 
they  construct  is  essentially  different.  So  far  as  the  tool  is  con- 
cerned, it  may,  when  its  purpose  is  effected,  be  thrown  aside,  be 
destroyed  or  be  left  to  rust  or  decay.  Whatever  feeling  a man 
may  have  towards  a tool,  good  or  bad,  useful  or  useless,  he  owes 
it  no  sympathy  such  as  he  owes  to  living  things,  and  especially 
to  his  fellows.  To  these  last  he  is  linked  by  duty  ; by  obligation 
to  consider  their  feelings,  and  so  to  act  as  not  to  inflict  wrong  or 
needless  pain  on  them.  On  this  sympathetic  relation  of  men 
one  to  another  rests  the  idea  of  duty  ; of  debts  and  of  credits, 
of  obligation  such  as  can  only  exist  between  persons  or  living 
things.  This,  though  a very  obvious  distinction,  and  a distinction 
that  none  will  directly  question,  is  nevertheless,  a distinction 
which  is  constantly  ignored  in  act  and  fact.  It  is  'practically 
denied  by  all  who  hold,  (as  who  does  not  hold  ? ) that  men  are 
divisible  into  classes,  higher  and  lower,  the  latter  being  created 
to  serve  the  pleasures  and  the  purposes  of  the  former,  to  sub- 
ordinate their  feelings  to  those  of  the  higher  class  and  to  the 
providing  for  them  of  refined  life  enjoyments.  A doctrine  like 
this  is  as  irreconcileable  with  the  notion  that  men  are  brothers 
as  it  is  consistent  with  the  notion  that  men  may  lawfully  make 
tools  of  other  men  ; may  use  them,  while  they  are  useable,  with- 
out regard  to  their  feelings,  may  fling  them  aside  when  they  are 
unuseable  or  no  longer  needed,  and  may  leave  them  to  rot  or  to 
help  themselves,  if,  and  as  they  can,  when  they  can  be  no  more 
serviceable  to  “ their  betters.”  If  we  admit  that  men  may  so 
deal  with  their  fellow-men,  we  must  also  admit  that,  as  regards 
rights  and  duties,  men  are  related  to  one  another  in  no  otherwise 
than  as  tools  are  to  them  or  they  to  dead  tools  ; that  men  have 
no  more  claims  on  other  men  than  tools  have  on  them  or  on  each 
other  ; and  that,  having  power  to  use  their  brothers  as  tools,  they 
have  consequential  right  so  to  use  them. 

Morally,  that  is,  according  to  everlasting  law,  a man  owns  his 
own  body,  soul  and  faculties.  These  however  are  not  lega 
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“property.”  But,  according  to  moral  law,  a man  can  own 
naught  else  but  these  and  that  which  he  earns,  by  exertion  of 
his  faculties  or  which  comes  to  him  as  moral  creditor  of  his 
parents  or  his  friends  to  the  extent  of  their  respective  debts. 
That  which  ‘ law  of  the  land  ’ gives  or  secures  to  him  beyond 
this,  we  say  is  not  his,  except  by  a fictional  legality  which  sets 
up  a standard  of  unrighteousness,  and  which,  in  its  measure- 
ments, defies  and  contradicts  God’s  law. 

We  set  up  no  right,  and  can  allow  of  none,  in  society  to 
control  men’s  actions,  or  the  disposal  of  their  individual  property, 
justly  acquired,  further  than  is  needful  to  prevent  inequity ; 
whilst,  to  that  extent,  we  unhesitatingly  assert  its  rightful 
authority.  Proceeding  beyond  that  limit,  we  hold  society  to  be 
clearly  a trespasser  as  regards  the  individual,  and  that  the 
individual  is  warranted  in  offering  all  needful  and  practical 
resistance.  True  rights  of  the  individual  we  will  no  more  con- 
cede to  society  than  we  will  assert  right  in  the  individual  to 
overstep  the  equity  of  whose  frontiers  society  is  the  guardian. 
As  long  as  there  is  no  threat,  danger,  or  actual  breaking  of  those 
bounds  there  is  no  need  nor  sound  excuse  for  social  interference 
with  mdividual  freedom.  The  individual  is  morally  free  withm 
those  limits  to  dispend  his  earnings  and  his  fairly  acquired  pro- 
perty as  he  will,  and  to  accumulate  or  hoard  it  as  his  judgment 
(whimsical  as,  in  the  common  view,  it  may  be)  dictates;  and 
society  is  not  free  to  interfere. 

No  individual  power,  of  course,  can  withstand  the  power  of  a 
well-organized  society.  It  follows  that,  when  question  arises 
between  an  individual  and  society  as  to  the  lawfuhiess  of 
individual  actions,  the  society  has  right  to  decide  the  pouit ; not 
arbitrarily,  but  according  to  its  conscience  and  judgment,  just  as 
a majority  has,  in  aught  which  concerns  the  affairs  of  the 
associated  body.  The  majority  that  claims  to  over-rule  a 
minority  arbitrarily,  and  to  ignore  the  over-ruling  law  of  God 
which  bids  the  doing  of  justice,  claims  to  exercise  tyranny,  and 
invites  the  hostility  of  all  who  deem  that  they  owe  absolute  and 
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unqualified  allegiance  to  God’s  law,  and  resistance  only  to  the 
power  that  contravenes  it. 

This  right  of  the  individual  however,  to  use,  within  equitable 
limits,  his  earned  or  righteously  acquired  property  as  he  wills, 
cannot  logically  found  or  justify  the  pretended  right  of  an 
individual  owner  of  property,  at  his  will  (or  by  it)  to  endow 
others  with  his  accumulations  ; and  for  this  reason ; that  the 
gift  of  property  at  (as  before)  death  tends  to  saddle  on  society 
and  its  workers  the  support  of  idle  members;  tends  to,  and 
inevitably  effects,  the  introduction  into  the  social  body  of  a 
class  of  members  that  do  nothing  for  society  but  consume  its 
substance  and  bring  into  unmerited  contempt  the  labour  and  the 
labourers  who  produce  it.  Gifts  of  unearned  wealth,  whether  by 
earners  or  by  non-earners,  by  living  men,  by  dead  ones  or  by 
‘ law  of  the  land,’  of  necessity  create  drones  in  the  social  hive 
and  saddle  on  the  useful  and  active  members  of  society  the 
maintenance  of  useless  and  inactive  ones.  W hether  the  orna- 
mental character  of  these  drones  is  such  as  to  compensate  the 
cost  of  them  we  shall  proceed  hereafter  to  consider. 

The  possessor  of  great  wealth,  coming  to  him  by  bequest,  or 
otherwise  than  by  earning,  is,  in  virtue  thereof,  supernaturaUy 
strong  ; and  yet,  preternaturally  incapable,  for  lack  of  the 
experience,  which  earning  and  saving  affords,  of  using  power 
of  any  sort  with  discretion.  He  needs  never  to  soil  his  hands 
nor  to  do  aught  but  what  he  finds  agreeable.  His  wealth  vests 
him  in  the  most  approved  fashion ; lodges  him  perhaps  in 
palaces ; surrounds  him  with  parks,  and  with  menials,  existing, 
apparently,  only  for  his  luxury  and  glory.  Superstitious  savages, 
whom  we  call  ‘ civilized  men,’  are  imposed  on  by  this  show,  and 
devoutly  believe  in  the  existence  of  a something  quasi  divine  in 
him  who  can  and  does  so  exhibit  himself ; and  especially  so  if 
he  be  adequately  haughty  and  arrogant  or  be  descended  from 
quasi  divine  ancestors,  who  were  also  able,  by  their  unearned 
wealth,  to  exhibit  themselves  in  the  same  way.  The  fact  is 
undeniable  that  we  worship  individual  men  and  “ classes  ” for  no 
better  or  other  reason  than  that  wealth  puts  it  m their  power  to 
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be  externally  such  as  we  picture  gods  to  be  ; powerful,  splendid 
and  exempt  from  toil. 

If  this  power,  splendour  and  exemption  were  rightful ; were 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  our  earth-divinities,  there  might  be 
large,  or  even  sufficient  excuse  for  “ civilized  men  ” paying  them 
special  reverence  ; acknowledging  and  bowing  down  before  their 
real  superiority  of  nature.  But,  when  we  see  men  thus  bowing 
down  before  other  men ; before  beings  of  precisely  the  same  clay 
and  the  same  nature  as  themselves,  and  in  no  respect  differmg 
from  them  than  as  one  brother  or  one  pea  differs  from  another, 
we  can  only  truly  characterize  them  as  “ superstitious  savages,” 
who  make  gods  of  their  brethren,  and  whom,  to  call  “ ciHlized 
men,”  is  to  misname  and  utterly  to  misrepresent. 

The  power,  and  splendour,  and  exemption  from  toil  of  wealthy 
individuals  comes  to  them  individually,  simply  and  solely  from 
accident ; from  accidents  of  birth,  and  after  birth  ; comes  to  them 
from  inheritance  or  bequests,  and  from  chance  or  cunnmg 
acquisitions  of  the  supernatural  and  unjust  power  that  lies  in 
unearned  wealth.  This  gives  to  its  possessor,  not  only  the  means 
to  live  lazily,  surrounded  by  splendours  and  luxuries,  but  also  the 
means  of  practising  upon  men’s  superstitious  tendencies,  and  so, 
by  shows  and  deceitful  masquerades,  extorting  reverence,  such  as 
is  not  owed  and  submission  which  is  not  due,  as  well  as  labour 
that  is  not  truly  or  in  fact,  paid  for.  Wealth  tyrannizes  over 
men,  by  dazzling  their  senses,  by  subjugating  their  superstitious 
mnids,  by  practising  on  their  ignorance,  and  by  plundermg  them 
of  their  labour,  to  keep  up  the  very  shows  that  degrade  them  into 
wealth-worshippers.  As  long  as  men  retain  the  superstitious 
and  the  too  well  cultivated  instincts,  which  they  inherit  from 
their  but  half-human  ancestors,  so  long  must  the  effect  of  raising, 
by  artificial  wealth-power,  some  men  high  above  their  brother- 
men,  be,  to  make  and  keep  those  that  remain  below  idolators,  and 
the  slaves  of  the  showy  idols  which  their  oum  labour  and  their 
own  superstitions  have  made  and  maintam. 

Property  is  not,  in  itself,  power.  It  cannot  even  preserve  or 
protect  itself,  nor  can  any  of  its  owners,  as  individuals,  protect  or 
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keep  tlieir  own.  Unprotected  by  society,  by  the  co-operative 
power  which  exists  alone  in  and  by  social  organization,  riches  are 
things  of  no  self-inherent  power  or  virtue.  All  this  comes  to  them 
by  the  fact  that  society  gives  pledge  to  protect  the  owner  in  using 
them  in  the  customary  ways  it  allows.  Why  should  society,  we 
ask,  give  any  such  pledge  ? wdiere  and  what  is  the  due  ‘ con- 
sideration it  gets  for  it  ?. 

The  only  possible  consideration  wdiich  society  can  get,  for 
protecting  the  property  of  any  individual,  must  be,  from  that 
individual ; and  must  be,  some  service  which  he  as  individual,  by 
his  God-given  strength,  and  not  by  the  supernatural  strength  of 
the  property  he  takes  from  the  earners  by  hook  and  by  crook, 
renders  to  society ; must  also  be  a consideration  proportioned  to 
the  protection  afforded  ; great,  if  much  property  is  to  be  protected, 
and  less  as  the  property  is  less.  How  and  where,  we  demand, 
has  the  rich  possessor  of  unearned  property,  the  means  of  giving 
this  ‘ consideration  ? ’ We  blankly  deny  that  he  does  in  fact 
give  any  ‘ consideration  ’ whatever  for  the  security  which  society 
gives  him ; deny  that  he  pays,  or  has  means  to  pay,  for  the 
protection  he  gets  for  his  property.  In  this  and  the  two 
succeeding  chapters  the  full  proof  will  appear  that  the  ‘ con- 
sideration ’ or  ‘ payment  ’ commonly  supposed  to  be  given  and 
made  to  society  by  the  non-earner  for  protection  of  ‘ his  ’ property 
is  a delusion,  a pure  juggle,  in  which  is  no  reality  whatever. 

Let  us  now  contrast  the  position  of  the  non-earner  and 
claimant  of  unearned  property  with  the  position  of  the  worker. 
He  too  needs  protection  for  his  person  and  for  such  little  property 
as  he  earns  and  accumulates.  We  must  enquire  on  what  ground 
he  claims  to  have  this  protection  ; ask  what  is  the  consideration 
lie  pays  for  it  to  Society  ? 

Society  is,  essentially  a Mutual  Assurance  Company  : its  aim, 
to  secure,  by  common  action,  life-enjoyment  and  the  means  of  it 
to  each,  and  to  all  alike,  or  rather  to  each  in  proportion  as 
each  contributes.  As  the  question  now  is  simply  of  protection, 
not  of  life,  but  of  “ property  ” in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
we  may  disregard,  for  the  present,  the  fact  that  each  contributes 
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his  single  life,  confides  that,  for  protection,  to  the  State  Com- 
mittee of  Management.  All  real  property*  is  the  result  of 
labour  ; and  property  protection  is  needed  only  to  the  extent 
that  labour  produces  property,  to  be  protected.  So  far  then  as 
property  is  concerned,  society  is  an  association  of  labourers  each 
of  whom,  in  consideration  that  all  the  rest  guarantee  to  him 
security  to  enjoy  what  he  produces,  guarantees,  interchangeably 
to  each  of  them  the  same  security  with  regard  to  wdiat  he  pro- 
duces. The  normal  result  of  such  an  arrangement  is  that,  so 
secured,  production  goes  on  freely  and  merrily,  that  invention 
thrives,  and  that  immense  advantages  are  attained  by  co-opera- 
tions such  as  can  prosper  only  under  conditions  of  security.  The 
production  or  the  share  of  each  co-operative  labourer  will  vary  as 
his  ability  or  as  his  industry.  The  share  or  produce  of  any  one 
of  them  however,  wdll  vary  but  little  from  that  of  any  other  who 
labours  fairly  ; at  all  events  as  compared  with  the  variations  we 
see  now  between  the  shares  taken  by  the  rich,  and  not  vei'y 
industrious,  and  the  shares  taken  by  the  very  industrious  poor. 

It  is  rightly  held  that,  in  the  true  National  society,  every 
member  is  bound  to  give,  in  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth, 
not  only  of  his  produce  according  to  equity,  but  his  life  if  need 
be.  That  risk  is  part  of  the  price  each  can,  should,  and  is 
assumed  to  give  for  the  security  he  gets.  In  dealing  w'ith  the 
subject  of  rent  however,  it  was  showm  that,  in  rent,  a natural 
provision  is  providentially  made  for  a state-fund  adequate  for  all 
ordinary  needs ; shown  that,  if  society  took,  for  its  needs,  the 
rent-fund  it  creates,  it  would  need  no  other ; that  taxation,  as 
we  know  it,  would  be  a thing  entirely  superfluous.  Looking  at 
the  matter  from  this  stand-point,  w’e  ask,  “ what  becomes  of  the 
argument  that  rich  men,  who  contribute,  of  their  rents  and  their 
««earnings,  towards  indispensa'>le  1 taxation,  towards  the  actual 

#In  law-lingo  “ real  property  ” is  land  and  land  alone,  including  things  grow- 
ing on  or  |jermanently  attached  thereto.  We  presume  that  legal  log'c  adopts 
the  lucm  a non  lac  ndo  style  of  diction  and  calls  land  ‘‘real”  because  it  is 
unreal  property.  Property  not  “ personal  ” is  purely  unreal,  and  neces- 
sarily so. 
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state  fund,  the  unnatural  substitute  for  natural  rent  ? We 
would  fain  avoid  exposing  ourselves  to  a just  accusation  of 
ingratitude,  or  of  denying  our  veritable  obligations  to  landlords 
and  to  rich  men  in  general,  for  their  liberal ! contributions  to 
our  taxes  ; but,  when  we  consider  that  we  need  an  artificial  tax- 
fund  solely  because  landlords  absorb  and  exclusively  consume  /or 
us  our  providentially  provided  rent-fund,  we  find  it  hard  to 
persuade  ourselves  that  we  are  deeply  in  their  debt  because  they 
give  us  back,  of  the  whole  that  is  ours,  a quite  insignificant 
part.  And,  with  regard  to  those  who  are  rich,  not  by  rent- 
appropriation,  but  by  wealth,  acquired  otherwise  than  so  or  by 
earning,  we  are  in  a like  difficulty  ; because  we  see  plainly  that, 
as  all  wealth  comes  by  the  labour  of  labourers,  non-labourers 
can  be  in  possession  of  the  wealth  whereof  they  so  liberally  ! 
contribute,  only  by  misappropriation  of  labourers’  earnings  ; and 
so  can  only  give  back  to  society  a portion  of  the  earnings  of 
which,  by  hook  and  by  crook,  earners  have  been  despoiled. 

It  may  be  admitted  that,  theoretically,  rich  and  poor  are 
alike  called  on  to  risk  their  lives  in  defence  of  property.  This 
at  bottom,  say  we,  is  all  that  any  member  of  society  needs  to 
be  pledged  to.  In  that  lies  the  essential  and  real  contribution 
of  each  and  of  all  to  the  social  capital  and,  in  it,  the  right  of 
each  to  vote  in  the  election  of  a state-authority.  The  cash 
nexus,  the  taxation  pivot,  is  not  the  true  bond  of  social  life, 
nor  the  true  source  of  political  rights.  The  right  of  each  to 
life  and  property  protection,  as  well  as  his  right  to  a voice  in 
the  choice  of  the  legislative  body  or  state  committee  of  manage- 
ment conies,  and  alone  comes,  truly  and  fundamentally,  from 
the  fact  that  each  pledges  his  life,  and  also  his  property,  much, 
little,  or  none,  against  the  corresponding  pledge  of  every  other, 
to  stand  by  right  and  equity,  and,  at  all  risks,  to  uphold  it. 

Men’s  incomes  vary  from  less  than  a shilling  to  over  a thousand 
pounds  per  diem,  and  the  capital  value  of  their  possessions  as 
much.  Yet,  though  a Kothschild,  a Duke  of  Westminister,  or  of 
Buccleugh,  needs  and  gets  social  protection  for  his  property  to  a 
thousand  times  greater  extent  than  does  a poor  labourer  for  his. 
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he  'pays  no  more  for  it,  if  he  only  risks  his  life  to  the  same  extent. 
But,  in  fact,  he  risks  it  far  less  : for  with  his  wealth  he  can,  if 
he  will,  very  practically  relieve  himself,  by  providing  a substitute, 
hired  to  risk  his  comparatively  worthless  carcase,  and  so  save  the 
more  precious  life  of  the  plutocrat,  who  thus  contracts  himself 
out  of  all  personal  risk  if  he  so  wills,  whilst  the  poor  labourer, 
lackmg  the  means  to  hire  another  whose  life  is  of  less  consequence, 
to  take  his  risk,  must  perforce  take  it  himself  when  the  need  for 
social  self-defence  arises.  There  can  be  no  question  that  rich 
men  and  their  yomigsters  often  show  great  anxiety  to  bring  about 
wars  by  their  jingoism,  and  have  the  relish  of  very  vampires  for 
bloody  occupations.  We  question  not  their  leonic  courage,  in 
any  cause,  good  or  bad ; but,  from  the  standpoint  of  humanity  we 
fail  to  see  in  such  ordinary  brute  characteristics  and  qualifications, 
any  social  merit  or  claim  to  special  payment.  We  say  their  real 
contributions  to  taxation  are  at  bottom,  a sham,  their  services  to 
society  no  more,  at  best,  than  those  of  their  poorer  brethren  and 
that  their  claim  to  appropriate,  as  they  do,  the  earnings  of  the 
productive  members  of  society  is  as  utterly  unfounded,  as  all 
attempted  justifications  of  it  are  absurd. 

Is  it,  ask  we,  for  the  interest  of  society  that  such  provision 
should  be  made,  as  we  see  made,  by  bequest  laws,  for  the 
acquisition  of  unearned  wealth  by  accidental  persons  in  accidental 
ways?  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  existence  and 
continuance  in  our  industrial  hive  of  social  drones ; for  non- 
producing parasites,  whose  life  business  is  to  consume  what 
others  produce,  to  waste,  each  one,  over  his  personal  luxuries,  the 
labour  of  many  of  his  brother  men  ; to  consume  and  to  waste 
labtur,  with  this  result,  that  society,  in’ addition  to  its  producers, 
its  working-bees  and  its  mutual  co-operators,  may  be  blessed  with 
an  idle,  showy,  sybaritic  upper  class,  who  in  their  own  eyes,  in 
the  eyes  of  “ superstitious  savages,”  and  in  no  other  eyes,  are 
“ superior  ” to  their  fellow  men,  to  mere  workers  ; who  are 
superiors,  if  at  all,  only  because  they  are  useless,  otherwise  than 
to  bleed  and  to  consume  the  workers  to  whose  shoulders  they 
cling ; are  'useful  for  no  purpose  but  to  be  worshipped  as  Gods, 
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bv  superstitious  fools  tvhose  blood  they  sucb.  If  Meed  foul 
idols  be  ‘ useful,’  and  be  ivortli  wbat  they  cost,  then,  say  we,  let 
Ibe  workers  go  on,  as  hitherto,  to  invest  so,  their  earnings. 
For  our  part  however  we  will,  meanwhile,  withdraw,  so  far  as 

possible,  from  any  sucb  investment. 

I^Ir.  mil  himself,  though  asserting— with  such  logical  incon- 
sistency as  we  have  shown-that  bequest-right  is  a natural 
incident  and  consequence  of  ownership,  condemns  ™ 
doctrine,  when  in  the  next  section,  he  suggests  the  desirabi  i y 
of  restricting  the  amount  of  property  which  a single  person 
may  acquire  by  bequest  or  by  inheritance,  or  by  both  together. 
If  a man,  as  owner  of  property  have  true  right  to  bequeath  it  as 
he  will,  to  limit  that  right  would  be,  so  far,  to  supercede  divine 
legislation  by  human,  eternal  law  by  temporal.  To  admit  that 
a right  needs  to  be  limited,  as  Mr.  Mill  does,  is  to  admit  that  it 
is  a sham-right,  a thing  not  of  God  but  of  some  “ authori  y 
more  omnipotent  and  wiser  ! ! We  say-as  most  others  will 
that  Mr.  Mill’s  suggested  limitation  of  bequest-expedient,  or 
not-proposes  nothing  that  is  essentially  immoral,  say  that,  it  is 
„ot  an  immoral  proposal,  only  because  it  would  infringe  no  rea 
ri-ht.  It  proposes  merely  to  limit  an  unreal  right,  which  is  a 
real  wrong  ; and  so  far,  it  tends  from  immorality,  and  deserves 

approval. 


Haviim  shown  the  absurdity  of  the  assumption  that  nature 
imposes  on  society  any  obligation  to  respect  a right  of  bequest 
as  an  incident  of  ownership,  we  may  well,  m view  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  bequest  laws  and  observance  of  them  actually 
enforced  on  us,  ask  who  puts  on  us  these  bonds  and  by  what 
sort  of  authority  is  it  done  ? Bequest  laws  ‘ grow,’  so  far  as 
such  things  can  ‘ grow  ; ’ at  first,  because  individuals  bequeath, 
i.e.,  speak  or  write  down  their  wishes  as  to  the  disposal  of  their 
property  after  death.  Those  wishes  are,  not  unnaturally  (how- 
ever unwisely)  respected;  and  especially  so,  if  the  testator  be 
respected.  The  property  is  distributed  as  desired  ; and,  having 
been  done  in  one,  in  several,  or  in  many  cases,  it  becomes  a 


( 
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practice— not  necessarily  at  all  a right  one — a practice  permitted 
in  new  cases,  because  allowed  in  old  ones.  Presently,  custom 
and  precedent  become  “ law,”  for  the  society  ; and,  when  legisla- 
tion begins,  custom  has  already  settled  much  ; and  existing  habits 
are  strengthened  and  extended  by  enactments  in  so  far  as  the 
legislative  class  thinks  desirable  for  its  interest.  At  first,  the 
distant  consequences  of  bad  practices  are  not  foreseen,  nor  even 
suspected.  In  early  times,  savages  looked  less  beyond  their  noses 
than  they  do  now.  If  they  had  been  intelligent  and  pro^ddent 
enough  to  anticipate  the  consequences  we  see  from  allowing 
bequest,  bequest  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  ‘grow’  into 
custom,  and  thence  into  ‘ law.’  At  aU  events  the  early  society 
must  have  seen  that  iis  interest  lay  in  a contrary  direction ; and 
hence,  it  would  have  required  that  the  practise  should  be 
discouraged  or  suppressed.  Early  societies  did  not  see  and  were 
unlikely  to  see  this;  and  hence,  tolerating,  sanctioning  and 
adopting  a practise,  as  bad  as  it  is  “natural,”  they  became  the 
slaves  of  their  own  precedents  ; grew  to  think  and  to  believe 
that  their  practise  came  of  necessity  and  not  by  accident  and  by 
their  own  improvidence.  The  bad  effect  of  the  practise  would, 
at  first,  be  little-obvious,  and  little  in  fact,  compared  with  what 
in  the  end  it  would  grow  to  be.  Indeed,  such  intelligence  as 
theirs  would  be  more  likely — if  they  sought  at  all  for  the  cause 
of  realized  effects — to  attribute  them  to  any  cause  rather  than  to 
the  true  one.  Savages  of  old,  as  savages  now,  attribute  to 
unknown  and  unreal  agencies,  to  spirits,  ghosts  and  gods,  quite 
indiscriminately,  all  results  but  such  as  are  the  most  obvious  ; 
ascribe  their  own  sins  to  the  influence  of  beings  extant  only  in 
their  own  terrors  and  superstitions.  Those  who  know  aught  of 
savages  do  not  expect  them  to  regard  the  deep  things  of  God  in 
a scientific  spirit. 

It  is  obvious  enough  now,  hcno  those  whom  bequest  and 
inheritance  favoured  would,  by  their  accumulations  of  unearned 
property,  rise  to  superiority,  in  power;  rise  in  fact  into  a legis- 
lative class,  that  could,  and  would,  dictate  laws  to  their  “poorer 

brethren.”  This  “ class  ” would  see  that  bequest  and  inheritance 
Q 
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kept  property  largely  in  their  hands  ; kept  ihe^n  in  power,  to  die- 
tate  ; and  one  would  hardly  be  surprised  that  they  should  incline 
to  favour,  to  strengthen  and  even  to  extend  those  customs  of 
bequest  and  inheritance  to  which  tlmr  power  and  position  was 
largely  due.  Little  more  needs  to  be  suggested  to  show  how 
bequest  comes  to  exist,  and  why  it  is  upheld  by  the  class  it  gives 
birth  to  and  makes  powerful  to  maintain  itself  and  to  crush  down 
the  dis-propertied  class. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that,  in  England,  the  present  generation 
has  loaded  bequest  law  on  its  oum  back  ; has  chosm  to  institute 
it,  for  its  own  benefit.  We  inherit  it ; owe  it,  as  one  of  our 
debts,  to  the  ancestors  we  ( who  have  any)  are,  yet,  proud  of. 
If  the  present  writer  attempts,  in  words,  to  express  his  gratitude 
for  this  legacy — knowing  what  he  does  of  it — his  ancestors  who 
hear  him,  will  feel  little  flattered ; for,  his  blessing  will  sound 
remarkably  like  cursing.  He  would,  for  instance,  say  that  it  is 
to  these  ancestral  customs  and  laws  that  we  largely  owe  the  fact 
that  the  many  producers  are  saddled  with  the  maintenance  of  a 
class  of  consumers  ; are  oppressed  with  the  insatiable  appetites 
of  cormorants  who  deplete  them  of  their  earnings  and  life-means, 
and  pay,  for  the  produce  they  appropriate,  only  by  despising  the 
foolish  producers  that  submit  to  the  depletive  process  and  dream 
that  they  receive  the  equivalent  of  their  missing  productions  by 
the  mere  fact  that  a popingay  class  of  gorgeous  individuals  exists, 
to  be  admired  and  worshipped  by  them.  We  say  that  bequest 
laws,  as  long  as  they  are  allowed  to  exist,  must  effectively  help 
to  maintain  this  class  in  its  false  position  ; producers  in  a position 
no  less  false  ; and  neither  in  a just  one. 

No  doubt  the  class  that  revels  in  the  powerful  position  given 
to  it  by  unearned  wealth,  accumulated  on  it  by  bequest  laws, 
land  laws  and  other  such,  thinks  it  gets  good  of  them.  We 
entirely  disbelieve  it ; believe  that,  in  enacting  and  enforcing 
such  laws,  it  does  evil  and  gets  evil,  that  the  wealth  and  power 
it  so  gets  is  a delusion,  a rotten  and  a worthless  sham  ; yea,  a 
soul-destroying  thmg.  We  believe  that  true  men  live  and  get 
good,  not  by  bread  alone,  by  mere  world’s  wealth,  but  get  real 
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good  and  true  life  and  wealth  only  in  doing  God’s  will ; in  doing 
and  living  righteously,  i.e.,  by  their  own  labour  ; in  eating  their 
oivn  bread  and  not  other  men’s  ; believe  that  those  who  put  then- 
trust  in  riches  are  far  from  God,  and  equally  far  from  being  true 
and  honest  Christians.  We  take  for  granted  that  they  relish 
their  position.  To  us  it  seems  one  altogether  ignominious  ; a 
position  unworthy  of  such  as  call  themselves  Christians  and 
profess  to  believe  in  the  Christ-doctrine  of  brotherhood.  We 
envy  them  not,  because  we  see  things  with  eyes  less  blinded  by 
habitual  seeking  last  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  most  the  bread 
that  perishes. 

All  men,  in  all  times,  have  held,  and  hold,  that  it  is  just,  and 
for  the  common  good  that  men  should  pay  their  debts  and  that 
creditors  should  receive ; that  equivalents  of  property  should  be 
exchanged ; held  unanimously  that  men  should  give  aid  to  one 
another  in  urgent  need  ; but  all  men  have  disagreed  and  disagree 
about  bequest ; whether  it  should  exist  at  all,  and,  if  at  all,  in 
what  shape.  As  to  the  things  we  call  “ merits,”  the  concord  is 
as  perfect,  as  the  discord  is  complete  with  regard  to  bequest.  A 
good  reason  has  never  been  given  for  bequest ; the  reasons  given 
are  always  either  bare  assertion,  arguments  that  assert  that  it  is 
right  because  it  exists,  or  because  it  is  right,  or  they  are  the 
mere  special  illogicalities  of  parties  more  interested  to  maintain 
such  laws  than  anxious  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  In  its  favour 

we  can  find  no  scrap  of  honest  argument,  and  hence,  can  offer 
none. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

INHERITANCE. 

Tlioiigli,  in  describing  cliildren  as  theirs,  parents  do  not 
generally  conceive  of  them  strictly  as  being  wliat  tlieir  descriptive 
word  implies,  that  is  to  say  ‘ property  ’ winch  belongs  to  them 
as  a chair  which  they  have  made  or  purchased  does,  yet  the 
use  of  such  description  seems  constantly  to  engender  the  notion, 
and  ultimately  a dim  conviction  that,  in  some  way  or  other, 
children  are  ‘ property  ’ and  parents  the  owners  of  them.  By 
such  user  of  mis -descriptive  words,  endless  delusions  are  fostered 
and  ineradicably  fixed,  not  only  in  ordinary  minds  but  in  the 
best  and  most  careful ; so  constituting  an  element  of  confusion 
and  obstructing  every  pure  process  of  reason. 

When  we  speak  of  thiuffs  man-produced,  as  “ ours,”  we  mean, 
not  that  we  have  produced  the  material  of  which  they  consist, 
but  that  our  intelligence  has  shaped  that  material  to  our 
purpose  ; has  made  that  to  be  serviceable  to  human  desire  or 
need  which  naturally  was  not  so,  or  was  less  so.  When  a parent 
speaks  of  his  child  as  “ mine,”  the  word  ‘primarily  indicates  that 
the  parent’s  intelligence  has  shaped  the  child  from  unshapen 
earth ; made  it  out  of  dead  and  imserviceable  material.  We 
know  this  is  not  the  fact,  and  hence  are  driven  to  a subterfuge, 
in  order  to  excuse  our  abuse  of  the  word  “ mine.”  We  say  that 
it  describes,  not  (as  a word  should  i always  one  and  the  same 


thing,  but  now  one  thing,  and  ‘ under  other  circumstances,’  an 
entirely  different  thing.  This,  in  our  view,  is  ‘ a lame  account 
of  the  matter  ;’  and  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  a habit  of  so  using 
words  must  result  in  confusion  of  ideas  ; in  the  taking  of  one 
thing  for  another,  and  in  complicating  reasoning  processes  in 

general. 

In  our  use  also  of  the  word  ‘ inheritance’  we  import  associated 
notions,  with  regard  to  the  actual  relations  that  exist  between 
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parent  and  child,  equally  false.  The  word  seems  to  imply  that 
the  child  derives  from  the  parent  its  blood,  its  features,  and  its 
bodily  and  mental  conformation ; and  therewith,  an  incidental 
right  or  claim  to  property  which  the  parent  may  have  acquired 
and  may,  at  death,  leave  undisposed  of.  The  child  is,  by  word 
and  by  example,  taught  to  believe  that  his  particular  relation  to 
those  we  call  his  parents,  gives  him  a claim  not  merely  on  his 
parent  personally,  but  a claim  or  right  to  appropriate  the 
property  ot  the  parent  not  by  him  otherwise  disposed  of ; and  an 
heir  of  the  ordinary  stamp  of  intelligence  is  usually  inclined  to 
resent  the  suggestion  that  this  supposed  right  of  his,  with  regard 
to  his  relative  s property,  is  a pure  fiction  having  in  the  nature 
of  things  no  substantial  reality.  The  assumption,  analyzed, 
proves  to  be  altogether  ungrounded,  a primum  datum  which, 
stripped  to  its  skin,  intelligence  repudiates  ; a notion  which  by 
some  dislocated  association  of  ideas  has  taken  root  in  the  mind 
as  a thing  self  evident. 

From  a like  misconstruction  comes  the  notion  that  the  child’s 
blood  and  features  are  his  “inheritance  that  he  derives  these 
from  . arents  as  a consequence  oT  his  filial  relationship.  Parent 
and  child  aie  said  to  be  of  one"  and  the  same  blood  ; but  however 
poetic  that  assertion  may  be,  it  has  no  basis  whatever  in  plain 
fact ; for  though  science  distinguishes  human  blood  fi-om  that  of 
other  animals  by  specific  observable  differences,  it  makes  no 
pretence  to  identify  the  child  of  a particular  parent  by  a com- 
parison of  its  blood  with  that  of  the  parent.  There  is  no  such 
difference  as  the  assumption  supposes  between  the  blood  of  one 
family  and  that  of  any  other  ; nor  even  between  that  of  one  race 
of  men  and  that  of  any  other  race.  Men  are  literally  all  of  one 

kind  of  blood,  as  truly,  and  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  are 
parent  and  child. 

It  is  tiue  that,  between  individuals  of  the  same  family  or  race, 
there  are  often,  physical  and  mental  similarities  more  striking 
than  there  are  between  individuals  of  different  families  or  races, 
and  the  chances  certainly  are  that  children  will  be  more  like  their 
parents  than  like  others  ; but  even  this  is  by  no  means  the  case 
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always.  And  if  indeed  it  were,  it  would  not  establish  the 
common  assumption  that  human  beings  are  not  related  by  a 
common  consanguinity,  or  that  only  those  of  the  same  small 
family  are  of  the  same  blood.  All  human  beings  are  of  one  blood, 
form  and  feature;  and  the  distinctions  that  narrow-minded 
people  draw,  with  regard  to  the  specialities  of  their  particular 
families  are  as  irreconcileable  with  fact  as  they  aie  with 
scripture.  * 

We  invariably  assume  that  the  child  derives  its  life  as  well  as 
its  blood  from  its  parents.  To  do  this  however  is  to  fictionize  ; 
to  put  pretty  metaphor  or  poetry  (according  to  savage  precedent) 
in  place  of  plain  fact.  The  child’s  body  is  not  a thing  shaped 
by  the  parents’  intelHgence.  The  child’s  life  and  its  blood  are 
the  child’s  own,  as  truly  as  the  life  and  the  blood  of  each  parent 
is  his  or  her  own.  The  child’s  form,  blood,  life  and  parts  are  the 
direct  gift  to  the  child,  not  of  the  parents,  but  of  God.  The 
child  is  in  plain  fact,  a new  creation,  and  the  parents  but 
instruments  thereof  in  the  hands  of  the  Creator.  The  parents 
no  more  originate  the  child  by  their  intelligence  than  the  tools 
used  by  a chair-maker  orginate  the  chair  that  comes  as  rC'Urlt  ol 
their  being  used  by  him.  The  Intelligence  that  produces  children 
is  the  supreme  Intelligence  ; is  the  origmal  Power  whence  we 
and  all  things  proceed  and  are.  Truism  as  this  may  seem,  it  is 
a truism  we  constantly  see  ignored,  and  which  is  practically 
denied  when  we  assume  that  parents  produce,  give  life  or  birth  to 
the  cliildren  we  call  ‘ theirs.’  In  no  true  sense  is  it  so.  The 
child’s  life,  birth  and  production  is  the  act  of  none  other  than 
God  ; the  child  of  the  least  opulent  and  most  plebean  parents  is 
as  truly  a God-sent  apparition,  a spirit  and  a ‘ child  of  God,’  as 
is  the  child  of  the  most  opulent  or  of  the  most  aristocratic 

parents. 

We  may  well  regard,  with  some  equanimity,  the  destruction 
by  the  chair-creator  of  the  chair  he  has  made  ; may  well  suppose 
him  to  be,  as  a real,  though  subordinate  creator,  authorized  to 
deform  the  thing  he  has  formed.  We  recognize  the  right  and 

* Acts  xvii.  26. 
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the  authority  of  the  Omnipotent  Former  of  men  to  take  away  the 
life  He  has  given,  to  child  or  to  man ; whilst  we  as  promptly 
deny  all  right  or  authority  in  the  parent  to  deal  so  with  the 
child  sent  to  him  and  placed  ui  his  charge.  In  this,  w'e  inferen- 
tially,  but  plainly,  acknowledge  the  pure  fact,  that  the  child  is 
the  parents’  only  as  care-takers  ; only  in  the  same  sense  that  a 
child,  given  in  charge  tq  a nurse  is  the  nurse’s  child.  The  nurse 
has  a duty  to  the  child  that  she  undertakes  to  care  for  ; a duty 
from  which  she  may  release  herself  at  will.  The  parents  have  a 
duty  to  their  child  of  precisely  the  same  kind,  and  with  this 
difference  only,  that  their  nursehood  is  of  a more  permanent 
character  ; is  a duty  from  which  they  may  not  free  themselves 
until  it  is  completely  discharged,  and  the  child  is  sent  forth  into 
the  world  in  a condition  of  self- helpfulness.  The  Creator  appoints 
them,  as  nurses  of  His  child  till  then.  They  have  sought  the 
office  ; have  received  the  appointment,  at  the  wages  they  know. 
They  are  under  contract  with  the  ]\Iost  High  to  fulfil  its  duties, 
and  until  they  have  done  so,  they  remain  debtors  to  God  and  the 
child  “ by  so  much  care  for  the  child  as  yet  unrendered.” 

The  true  position  then,  of  the  parent  is,  not  that  of  owner  of 
the  child,  but  that  of  care-taker ; and,  having  discharged  the 
duty  of  nursing  the  child  into  manhood  or  self-helpfulness,  no 
link  of  duty  binds  the  parent,  as  parent,  further.  The  child, 
whilst  incapable  of  self-help,  has  claim  on  the  parent ; is  creditor 
as  the  parent  is  debtor.  But,  placed  in  a position  of  self- 
helpfulness,  the  child’s  claim  on  the  parent  extends  no  further. 
Thenceforth,  the  links  that  bind  the  tw'o  hold  no  longer ; the 
parent  and  the  child  are  free,  as  such,  one  of  the  other ; and  are 
bound  thenceforth  only  as  other  human  beings  are,  by  common 
links  of  brotherhood  love  and  friendship. 

Preaching,  as  we  commonly  do,  the  doctrine  of  inheritance 
(that  children  derive  their  life,  blood  and  features,  bodily  and 
mental,  from  those  they  call  parents)  we  instil  into  them  the 
false  notion  that  they  owe  these,  iiot  to  God  but  to  the  instruments 
he  uses ; teach  notions  entirely  opposed  to  the  facts.  We  put 
off,  on  ourselves  and  others,  by  our  word-fictions,  sheer  delusions ; 
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and,  reasoning  on  tliese  as  data,  we  arrive,  and  only  can  arrive, 
at  false  conclusions.  We  idolize  our  cliildren,  and  try  to  persuade 
them  to  worship  us  as  their  creators ; to  give  us  credit  for  a 
position  with  regard  to  them  to  which  we  have  no  just  claim.* 
Common  ideas  wdth  regard  to  parental  and  filial  debt  come  thus 
into  a muddle ; into  accord  with  our  word-fictions  and  into  a 
corresponding  disaccord  with  facts. 

Inheritance  and  the  notions  associated  with  it,  represent  a 
state  of  things  as  actual  which  is  a pure  and  entire  fiction  ; 
represent  relations  as  existing  between  parent  and  child  which 
do  not  exist  in  fact,  and  at  the  same  time  ignore  and  practically 
deny  the  actual  relations  which  subsist  between  all  human 
children  and  their  ‘Father  m Heaven,’  as  also  the  common 
brotherhood  that  comes  of  that  fatherhood. 

Though  a logician,  carefully  on  his  guard  against  assertions 
and  denials  likely  to  be  challenged,  might  hesitate  ere  committing 
himself  to  the  assertion  that  inheritance  is  a ‘ right,’  it  is 
assuredly  the  common  idea  that  it  is  so  ; and  few  ordinary  persons 
would  fail  to  claim  it  as  such.  If  we  consider  however  the 
nature  of  a riyht,  we  shall  begin  presently  to  have  misgivings  as 
to  whether  inheritance  can  be,  in  any  man,  a thing  of  ‘ right,’ 
other  than  such  a one  as  legality  manufactures  “to  order.”  A 
right  is  essentially  a claim  to  user  of  an  authorized  gift.  A 
person  unborn  has  no  right  to  live.  His  rights  are  born  with 
him  ; come,  as  life  comes,  from  God ; come  as  necessary 
sequences  of  the  life-gift.  Thus,  the  living  animal  has  right  to 
user  of  air,  light  and  land  because  he  lives,  and  because  God 
has,  with  his  life,  given  air,  light  and  land  as  means  to  his 
hfe-continuance ; has  ‘ right  ’ to  life-enjoyment  in  so  far,  and 
only  so  far,  as  God  has  given  him  capacity  for  it,  and  has  put 
within  reach  the  means  of  realizing  that  enjoyment.  We  have 
‘ right  ’ to  aU  advantages  which  God  has  obviously  provided  for 
us,  and  right  to  none  else.  Do  facts,  we  ask,  warrant  us  to  assume 

* We  constantly  realize  the  fact  that  our  children  deny — by  acts  more  than 
by  words — that  they  owe  us  all  we  claim.  They  are  in  the  right ; we  in  the 
wrong  to  make  claims  which  are  not  founded  on  reason  or  on  facts. 
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I that  the  common  Father  of  us  all  has  provided  and  decreed  that 

particular  children  shall  receive  property,  not  according  to  their 
respective  merits  or  earnings,  hut  according  as  chance  may  have 
enabled  the  parent  of  each  to  acquire,  accumulate  and  hoard  it  ? 
Whilst  we  conceive  of  God  as  being  just  we  cannot  suppose  Him 
dealing  so  with  his  children,  and  are  under  logical  necessity 
either  to  abandon  the  assumption  that  He  so  deals  with  His 
children  or  the  assumption  that  He  is  a God  of  justice.  We 
certainly  do  not  find  it  laid  down  in  law  books  in  so  many  words 
that  Omnipotence  is  unjust,  but  we  do  find  legality  asserting, 
and  constantly  acting  on,  principles  that  involve  the  assumption 
that  the  Almighty  ‘ stahlishes  ’ the  world  in  unrighteousness. 
Legality  does  this  substantially  by  the  enactment  of  laws  like 
that  of  inheritance  which  makes  favorites  of  one  class  of  children 
(those  born  namely  of  favored  parents)  at  the  cost  of  all  other 
children  ; which  gives  to  children  entrusted  to  opulent  nurses, 
^ and  for  that  reason  only,  wealth  and  means  of  livuig  by  plunder- 

' ^ ing  others  of  their  earnings.  Such  legislation  we  say  is  no  more 

‘ expedient,’  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  than  it  is  just ; it  is 
unjust  because  inconsistent  with  aught  which  we  can  suppose 
that  a just  God  w'ould  do  or  approve. 

We  deny,  and  for  ever  must  deny  the  right  and  authority  of 
monarchs,  states  or  parliaments  to  enact  what  we  cannot  con- 
ceive of  a just  God  enacting ; deny  their  right  to  enact  that 
any  child,  to  whom  God  has  given  life  and  (in  land)  the  means 
of  life-continuance,  shall  be  shut  out  from  land-user  as  the  mass 
of  men  are  in  this  country  ; deny  their  authority,  from  God,  to 
' enact  that  any  child  of  God  be  shut  out  from  land-user  at  all 

otherwise  or  fm'ther  than  is  necessary  to  secure  equity  in  land- 
user  ; than  is  needful  to  secure  that  none,  by  appropriating  more 
than  he  needs,  shall  deprive  others  of  what  they  need.  On  the 
same  ground  w^e  must  deny  the  justice  of  legislation  which 
enables  favored  children  to  live  by  labour  of  others  whilst  capable 
of  labouring  for  themselves  ; must  declare  it  essentially  and 
unalterably  mijust  that  in  any  society  men  should  be  enabled 
to  live  by  wealth  or  means  of  any  sort  which  they  themselves 
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have  not  earned  nor  received  in  payment  of  debts  justly  due 
to  them. 

The  blood  of  countless  millions  of  human  beings  flows  in  every 
Childs  veins,  precisely  in  fact  as  does  that  of  the  father  and  of  the 
mother.  The  child’s  form  is,  the  human  form,  and  not  that 
specially  of  both  parents,  or  of  either.  If  it  were  possible  to  trace 
back  all  blood  relationships  for  one  or  two  thousand  years,  it 
would  be  found  that  probably  no  earth-dweller  of  the  human 
species  is  removed  from  any  other  by  so  much  as  fifty  degrees  •, 
that,  within  that  limit,  we  are  all  cousins,  and  “ of  one  blood,” 
in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  can  be  asserted  that  any  one  of  us 

is  related  by  blood  to  any  other. 

The  narrowing  down  of  families,  by  ignoring  the  yomiger 
children  and  those  who  have  fallen  into  disrepute  or  poverty  or 
have  settled  in  distant  localties,  is  a brutal  imposture,  is  a piling 
up  of  a few  isolated  and  selected  facts,  and  an  ignoring  of  the  many 
and  more  essential  ones.  So  far  as  men’s  blood  mixes  at  all,  i.e., 
in  mere  metaphor,  all  men’s  blood  flows  through  all,  and  we  are 
all  much  nearer  related  in  blood  than  we  imagine  or  than 
our  mis-representative  words  and  heraldic  fictions  imply.  "SVe 
se^ref^ate  into  ‘ classes,’  and  persuade  ourselves  that  we  are  of 
different  families  by  ignoring  the  fact,  and  by  flattering  ourselves 
with  mere  speech  delusions.  We  make  fovorites  of  some  children, 
whilst  cruelly  ignoring  the  existence  of  others ; and  instead  of 
distributing  om-  accumulations  to  all,  we  heap  them  on  a few 
unjustly  favoured : with  evil  consequences  to  all ; persuading 
ourselves  that  we  are  doing  something  fine,  when  in  truth  we  are 
only  doing  what  is  entirely  foul,  foolish  and  mischievous. 

Ere  the  question  “ what  ought  to  be  the  disposal  of  property 
left  by  one  deceased  ?”  can  be  rightly  answered,  another  question 
must  be  asked  and  answered ; viz.,  ” what  disposal  is  best  fitted, 
so  far  as  human  prevision  can  anticipate  consequences,  most  to 
advantage  God’s  children  left  behind  or  in  other,  and  equivalent 
words,  “ what  disposal  is  most  equitable? 
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No  logical  ground  is  conceivable  for  assertmg  that  equity  bids 
society  to  hand  over  property  of  deceased  persons,  either  to  near 
relatives,  as  law  of  inheritance  does,  or  to  those  the  deceased  may, 
by  his  Will  appoint.  Both  these  modes  are,  as  we  shall  show, 
inequitable,  and  alike  so.  There  is,  as  will  be  also  shown,  an 
equitable  and  hut  one  equitable  mode  of  disposal ; a mode  which 
is  “expedient”  now,  and  always,  because  now  and  always  it  is 
just.  For  a strong  nation,  dealing  with  its  own  members,  it  can 
never  be  ‘ expedient  ’ to  do,  as  we  do,  what  is  essentially  unjust. 
Only  in  questions  of  measurement  can  expediency  find  its  true 
application.  The  strong  can  afford  to  give,  and  hence  may 
‘ expediently  ’ give,  good  measure  without  cavil.  But  neither  the 
strong  nor  the  feeble  can  depart  from  principle — from  the  law 
which  is  from  eternity — without  setting  an  example  or  precedent, 
whose  consequences  may  be  calamitous  ; and  which  is  especially 
likely  to  be  so,  whilst  mere  precedent  is  the  idol  it  is.  Gifts  of 
property  beyond  debt  or  where  no  debt  is,  are  for  ever  unrighteous, 
and  it  is  beyond  legislative  power  to  make  them  otherwise. 
When  honour — i.e.,  justice — is  at  stake,  it  is  ‘ expedient,’  ever 
and  always  expedient,  to  ‘ find  quarrel  in  a straw.’  God  allows 
of  no  compromises  or  arrangements  whereby  his  just  law  is  to  be 
broken  through  ; the  devil  only  authorizes  and  patronises  such, 
and  devihsh  results  alone  come,  or  can  come  thereof. 

In  the  last  chapter  the  supposed  right  of  a deceased  owner  to 
dictate  what  post-mortem  distribution  or  disposal  of  the  property 
he  leaves  shall  take  place  is  showui  to  rest  on  no  logical  founda- 
tion. It  is  there  also  shown  that  no  right  to  give  property  can 
exist,  except  in  so  far  as  it  accords  with  equity.  In  the  present 
chapter  we  purpose  to  show  what  equity  is  as  regards  the  after- 
death disposal  of  property  in  all  cases  ; to  show  what  that  one 
mode  is  which  equity  dictates,  and  which,  to  depart  fi-om,  is 
inequitable.  It  will  appear  then  whether  the  disposal  which 
bequest  laws  and  inheritance  laws  sanction  are  departures  from 
it,  and  so,  inequitable,  or  are  modes  identical,  or  consonant,  with 
the  one  equitable  mode. 
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On  this  matter  of  inheritance  Mr.  IMill  gives,  not  his  own 
reasons  for  its  existence,  but  those  “ usually  assigned  by  modern 
writers  for  giving  the  property  of  a person,  who  dies  intestate, 
to  the  children  or  nearest  relatives  ” and  they  are,  says  he, 

“ first,  the  supposition  that,  in  so  disposing  of  it,  the  law,  is 
“ more  likely  than  in  any  other  mode,  to  do  what  the  proprietor 
“ would  have  done,  if  he  had  done  anything  ; and  secondly,  the 
“ hardship,  to  those  who  lived  with  their  parents  and  partook  in 
“ their  opulence,  of  being  cast  down  from  the  enjoyments  of 
“ wealth  into  poverty  and  privation.”  * 

Glance  we  first,  at  the  first  reason  ; which  assumes,  that 
legislation,  m disposing  of  property  of  deceased  persons,  is 
bound  to  consider  and  decide  what,  probably,  the  deceased  pro- 
prietor would,  if  he  had  made  a will,  have  directed  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  property  he  must  leave.  Eeasoiis  are  already 
given  which,  to  our  thinking,  show  quite  conclusively  that  the 
deceased  himself  had  no  moral,  i.e.,  no  real  right  whatever  to 
dispose  of  property  at  all  by  will ; and  that  the  legislation 
which  gives  him  unlimited  power  (not  rightful,  but  wrongful)  to 
do  so,  is  immoral  legislation,  as  thwarting  equity.  If  Giat  be 
so,  it  follows,  that  the  fundamental  assumption  on  Avhich  the 
first  reason  of  “ modern  writers  ” rests  is  a rotten  and  a false 
one  ; one  from  which  no  true  deduction  can  be  made. 

No  intelligent  reasoner  who  has  given  his  attention  to  the 
subject  of  ‘ charitable  trusts  ’ can  well  have  failed  to  note  how 
utterly  absurd  is  the  position  we  are  usually  landed  in  by  the 
legal  regard  shown  to  the  wills  of  deceased  testators.  The  be- 
queathed property,  from  the  first,  spite  of  good  intentions  and 
charitable  purpose,  often  works  pure  evil  and  mischief;  fails 
utterly  to  realize  the  good  purpose,  and  succeeds  mostly  in 
making  thieves  of  the  trustees  and  administrators  ; who,  instead 
of  appropriating  the  property  where  need  for  it  is,  and  as  the 
testator  expected,  so  manage  very  usually  that  it  enures,  if  not 
to  the  benefit  of  the  trustees  themselves,  to  the  benefit  of  their 
club,  their  class,  or  their  clique  ; enures  to  be  benefit  of  over- 

# Political  Economy,  Book  II.  chap,  ii.  s.  3. 


gorged  corporations  rather  than  to  that  of  those  who  are,  by  no 
fault  of  their  own,  in  sheer  need  of  such  help  as  it  might  well 
furnish.  Eegarding  such  facts,  until  eyes  hatdng  no  ‘ interest  ’ in 
dishonesty,  we  can  only  look  on  the  legal  respect  shown  to  the 
wishes  of  testators  as  a silly  affectation  or  as  a gross  superstition 
which  ignores  common  sense. 

The  man  who  had  any  fair  pretence  to  be  modest,  in  his 
valuation  of  his  own  judgment,  would  shrink  from  any  attempt  to 
dictate  to  a distant  posterity  what  exact  disposition  of  the  pro- 
perty he  must  leave  were  best.  The  discreetest  of  men  are  in 
no  fit  position  to  judge  of  it,  and  only  the  arrogance  of  crass 
ignorance  would  presume  so  to  dictate,  even  if  we  could  sup- 
pose a dead  man  to  be  mcrally  entitled  to  dictate  in  such  a 
matter.  Already  here,  that  right  is  denied;  and  hence,  we 
must  decline  to  accept  the  assumption  that  legislators  need  at 
all  to  consider  what  disposal  of  his  property  the  deceased  would 
have  made,  if  he  had  made  any.  The  only  question  they  need 
to  consider  is  what  says  Equity  ? That  is  the  real  point ; 
whilst  what  the  deceased  would  have  done,  is,  we  maintain, 
immaterial.  As  Mr.  Mill  fails  to  ask  this  (which  is  the  question) 
we  must  do  it,  and  presently  shall. 

Before  doing  so  however,  it  will  be  convenient  fully  to  examine 
the  “second”  reason  of  “modern  writers;”  which  evidently 
applies  only  to  such  as  “lived  with  their  parents  and  partook 
of  their  opulence  ” {i.e.,  to  children.)  These  children  must  not, 
it  is  assumed,  suffer  “ hardship  ” by  “ being  cast  down  from 
(heir  enjoyment  of  wealth,  into  poverty  and  privation?”  argal ; 
and  lest  they  should,  legislation  is,  as  it  would  seem,  bound  to 
secure  to  them  parental  property  to  such  extent  as  shall  obviate 
the  hardship  and  suffice  to  prevent  their  being  cast  down  into 
poverty  and  privation.  But,  if  we  admitted  this  as  a good 
ground  for  the  state  undertaking  to  secure  the  children  of 
opulent  parents  against  “poverty  and  privation,”  the  admission 
could  not  justify  what  the  state  does,  and  what  the  modem 
writers  defend  ; would  justify  it  indeed,  so  far  as  providing 
against  the  suffering  which  must  come  to  opulent  people’s  chil- 
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dren  of  sheer  poverty  and  privation,  but  could  not  warrant  tlie 
Hiving  to  them  of  property  totally  irrespective  of  its  adequacy 
to  that  end  or  of  its  excess.  The  state,  by  inheritance  law,  gives 
property  by  no  such  measurement.  It  gives  nothing  if  the 
opulent  parent  leaves  nothing,  little  if  little,  and  millions  if 
millions  be  left ; and  that,  entirely  regardless  of  the  needs  of  Uie 
heir  or  whether  he  is  or  is  not  accustomed  to  an  opulent  {t.e., 
an  extravagant)  way  of  living  or  not.  This  say  we  is  proving 
debt  for  a shilling,  and  taking  a sovereign  in  discharge  of  it. 

But  we  say  that  the  shilling  is  no  more  due  than  is  the 
sovereign ; that  the  state  is  not  called  upon  (by  equity)  to 
provide  for  opulent  people’s  children  what  it  is  not  called  on  to 
provide  for  other  people’s.  We  say  that  justice  has  no  respect  o 
persons  and  knows  naught  of  opulent  people’s  children  more 
than  of  other  children  ; and  that  what  equity  owes  to  childi-en 
at  all  it  owes  to  all  alike.  The  legislation  that  undertakes  to 
shield  from  poverty  and  privation  one  class  of  cliddren,  and 
that  recognizes  no  obligation  to  shield  other  children,  is  class- 
legislation  and  opposed  to  equity.  Our  notion  is  that  it  is 
eminently  desirable  that  all  slioiid  be  shielded  so  far  as  the 
state  can  shield  them  from  poverty  and  privation  not  of  their 
own  causing  ; that  all  should  be  alike  shielded  or  none  at  all ; 
and  that,  to  select  one  class  for  shielding  and  leave  the  rest 

unshielded  is  gross  injustice. 

“Hard  cases,”  say  the  lawyers,  “ make  bad  law,”  and  they 
are  right,  in  so  far  at  least  as  that  is  taken  as  an  assertion 
that  equity  act  on  principle  and  must  not  fix  its  eye  on 

particular  hard  cases  and  deal  only  with  those,  whilst  it  closes 

its  eye  to  all  other  cases  of  the  same  kind. 

That  there  are  special  hardships,  to  which  men  and  women,  as 
well  as  children  are  exposed,  against  which  it  might  be  desireable 
that  the  state  should  shelter  them  we  do  not  question.  We  know 
it  may  and  expect  it  will,  be  said  that  the  one  in  question  is  a 
speciaUiardship  of  this  kind.  We  admit  that  it  a hardship  and 
ami  a special  one  ; such  as  only  the  childi-en  of  the  opulent  class 
are  exposed  to.  But  we  blankly  deny  that  it  is  snch  a special 
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hardship  as  the  state  is  called  on  to  obviate  or  justified  in  attempt- 
ing to  obviate  by  c/as5-legislation  in  the  way  suggested.  Those 
who  would  advocate  the  interference  of  the  state  to  protect  the 
opulent  class  child*  in  this  special  case  would  hardly  we  expect 
admit  the  inevitable  corollary,  that  it  is  bound  to  shelter  children 
of  all  classes  from  all  special  hardships  ; and  as  %ue  could  not 
admit  it,  we  shall  not  ask  them  to  do  so. 

To  elucidate  our  proposition,  that  this  is  not  a hardship  such 
as  the  state  needs  to  trouble  its  mind  about,  let  us  ask  “is  it 
right,  i.e.,  equitable,  that  a few  children  should,  as  we  see,  be 
brought  up  in  opulence,  moderate,  great  or  excessive,  whilst  the 
mass  of  children  are  not,  and  cannot  be  so  brought  up  ? We  ask 
further,  “is  it  for  the  good  of  children  that  they  should  be 
brought  up  either  in  opulence  or,  as  so  many  are,  in  the  other 
extreme ; or  not  rather  all  in  the  medium  state  and  on  some 
level  of  equality  ? And  finally  Ave  ask,  is  it  not^ — Avhen,  in  a 
particular  society,  children  are  brought  up,  as  we  see  them 
brought  up,  some  in  a medium  or  good  state,  and  more  in  the 
bad  extremes  of  poverty  and  opulence — is  it  not  a proof  that,  in 
so  far,  equity  does  not  prevail  in  that  society  ? As  the  answers 
to  these  questions  are  obvious,  it  is  needless  for  us  to  answer 
them : Ave  shall  suppose  them,  and  others  such,  answered  by 
the  reader’s  own  intelligence. 

* In  the  mouths  of  the  rich,  every  legislative  attempt  to  obviate  the  hardships 
that  sjiecially  affect  the  poor  are  “socialistic,  * whilst  legislation  that  robs  the 
poor,  for  the  benefit  of  landlordism  or  capitalism,  is  not  so.  Politico-economic 
science  is  for  example  mightily  shocked  at  the  proposal  to  ‘ demoralize  ’ a half 
starved  agricultural  labourer — who  has  a sick  wife  or  child,  or  is  sick  himself,  and 
who,  because  he  cannot  pay  a doctor  must  go  to  the  parish  doctor,  die  himself 
or  let  his  wife  or  child  die — by  allowing  him  to  vote,  whilst  in,  or  recently  in,  a 
state  of  ^^pauperisin''  But  its  logic  and  its  sense  is  not  in  the  least  shocked 
at  allowing  rich  paupers,  though  they  receive  ‘ out-relief’  in  shape  of  pensions 
for  having  done  nothing  or  worse,  or  receive  pay  either  for  sham  work,  or  for 
real  work  out  of  all  proportion  little  as  compared  with  the  pay.  We,  for  the 
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Thougli  it  may  suit  the  purpose  of  “modern  writers”  to 
assume  that,  whilst  children  in  general  are  not  and  cannot  be 
brought  up  in  opulence,  yet  that  others  must  or  need  to  be  so 
brought  up,  we  cannot  grant  the  assumption.  We  say  it  is 
needless  and  worse,  that  any  should  be  so  brought  up  ; and  that, 
to  so  bring  up  any  children,  is  to  demoralize  them  and  to  present, 
when  contrasted  with  the  wretched  bringing  up  of  other  children, 
a sp6ctacle  offensive  to  moral  nostiils. 

The  “modern  writers”  to  whom  Mr.  Mill  refers  do  not, 
apparently,  so  see  the  thing,  or  they  would  hardly  say  what,  in 
effect,  they  do,  that  because  the  parent  has  miseducated  his 
child’has  demoralized  it,  by  habituating  it  to  opulence,  that,  there- 
fore, (supposing  the  parent,  dying  to  have  left  means  at  the 
state’s  disposal)  the  state  is  bound  to  use  whatever  is  needful  of 
those  means  to  continue  this  miseducating  and  demorahzmg 
process,  lest  ‘ hardship  ’ forsooth,  should  afflict  and  privation  be 
suffered,  by  stopping-off  the  youth’s  opulent  pap,  so  far  as  it 
goes  towards  his  miseducation  and  demoralization  ; lest  he  should 
not  be  further  demoralized  and  miseducated  ; and  we  must  hold 
that  the  state  is  bound  to  keep  up  this  offensive  spectacle  of 
inequitv,  to  keep  up  the  stink  for  the  benefit  of  us  who  smell 
inequity  in  it,  and  to  continue  the  demoralizing  process  for  the 

child’s  ‘ special  ’ benefit. 

The  present  “modern”  writer  thinks  the  duty  of  the  state, 
that  meddles  in  such  cases  at  all,  is  to  stop  both  the  stink  and  the 
miseducation  rather  than  to  continue  them,  and  to  let  the  child 
cret  over  the  “ hardship.”  If  the  state  must  do  aught  for  the 
child  it  ‘ must  ’ say  we  do  what  is  good  for  it,  and  not  what  is 
evil ; must,  as  we  think,  let  alone  the  hardship  to  heal  (as  in  due 
time  it  will),  and  in  the  meantime  to  plaster  itself  as  it  may. 
Hardships  obviated  as  modern  winters  would  have  them  obviated, 

by  inequity,  are  evils  aggravated  and  not  cured. 

If  these  “ writers”  had  assumed  that,  where  a parent  dies  in 
his  child’s  debt,  and  leaves  means  to  pay  the  debt,  the  state 
should  see  that  the  debt  is  paid  out  of  those  means,  we  should 
have  said  “ you  teach  that  which  accords  with  God’s  law,”  as 
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we  say  to  them  now,  “you  teach  injustice,  or  devil’s  law’,  when 
you  teach  that,  because  an  opulent  and  foolish  parent  has 
miseducated  his  child,  the  state  should,  on  such  a silly  pretext  as 
sparing  the  child  ‘hardship,’  continue  the  miseducation,  w’rong- 
ing  the  child  further  and  offending  moral  nostrils.  If  the  child 
is  not  equipped  fitly,  the  state  may  rightly  see  to  it  that  he  is 
fitly  equipped  at  cost  of  the  parental  estate — justly  liable  ahvays 
for  the  parental  debts  ; not  equipped  with  the  vices  that  come  of 
opulence,  but  with  right  view's  of  what  it  becomes  a man  tD  do 
and  to  be ; to  be,  not  an  idler,  consuming  the  bread  of  other 
men,  but  a worker,  earning  and  so,  eating  his  owui,  and  so  rank- 
ing w'ith  his  brothers  in  the  life  march  and  battle,  and  with  them 
there,  doing  the  duty,  God-appointed  to  all  men,  to  live  by  the 
appointed  means  as  a co-operator,  as  a sharer  in  life’s  labour  as 
w’eU  as  in  life’s  pleasure  ; and  not  as  a blood-sucker  and  a parasite. 
This,  w’e  say,  is  for  the  child’s  true  benefit ; is  a thing  fit  to  be 
done  because  it  is  right.  The  obligation  of  the  state  is  rather 
to  stop  the  demoralization  which  opulence  works  than  to  con- 
tinue it.  The  ‘ hardship  ’ is  a matter  quite  insignificant,  and 
no  quite  serious  duty  or  responsibility  can  lie  on  society  or  on 
the  state  with  regard  to  it.  The  state  may  w’ell  take  blame  for 
permitting  the  opulence  in  question,  and  such  abuse  of  it ; but 
will  deserve  only  approval  in  so  far  as  it  prevents  fm’ther  abuse. 

Having  noiv  considered  w’hat  says  Equity  to  this  proposal 
to  save  the  child  of  the  opulent  parent  from  hardship,  Ave  revert 
to  the  question  left  over ; “ What  says  Equity  as  to  the  dis- 
posal of  property  by  the  State  amongst  near  relatives  in  general 
where  the  OAvner  dies  intestate  ?”  Fitly  to  initiate  this  inquiry 
we  go  back  to  early  history,  and  a short  quotation  from  Mr. 
Mill  of  W’hat  we  regard  as,  on  the  w hole,  quite  authentic  history 
will  here  answ’er  our  purpose.  Here  it  is  : “ In  early  ages 
“ the  property  of  a deceased  person  passed  to  his  children  and 
“ nearest  relatives  by  so  natural  a nd  obvious  an  arrange - 
“ ment  that  no  other  Avas  ever  likely  to  be  thought  of  in  coin- 
“ petition  with  it.  In  the  first  place  they  Avere  usually  present 
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“ on  the  spot ; they  were  in  possession,  ami,  if  they  had  no 
“ other  title,  had  that,  so  important  in  an  early  state  ot  society, 

“ of  first  occupancy.  Secondly,  they  were  already,  in  a manner, 

“ joint-owners  of  his  property  during  his  life.  If  the  property 
“ was  in  land,  it  had  generally  been  conferred  by  the  State  on 
“ a family,  rather  than  on  an  individual ; if  it  consisted  of  cattle 
“ or  movable  goods,  it  had  probably  been  acquired,  and  was 
“ certainly  protected  and  defended  by  the  united  efforts  of  all 
“ members  of  the  family  who  were  of  an  age  to  Avork  or  fight. 

“ Exclusive  individual  property,  in  the  modern  sense,  scarcely 
“ entered  into  the  ideas  of  the  time ; and  when  the  first 
“ magistrate  of  the  association  died,  he  really  left  nothing  vacant 
“ but  his  OAvn  share  in  the  division ; which  de\olved  on  the 
“ member  of  the  family  who  succeeded  to  his  authority.  To 
“ have  disposed  of  the  property  otherwise,  would  have  been  to 
“ break  up  a little  commonwealth  united  by  ideas,  interest  and 
“ habits,  and  to  cast  them  adrift  on  the  world.”  * 

Eeading  these  words  of  Mr.  Mill,  the  words  of  Micah  1 rise  to 
thought  and  ring  out  in  us  exultingly  “ He  hath  shewed  thee, 
oh  man,  what  is  good.”  To  mind  also  rise  these,  more  Aveighty, 
Avords  of  Christ  ^ “ I thank  thee  Father  that  thou  hast  hid  these 
things  fi-om  the  Avise  and  prudent  and  hast  revealed  them  unto 
babes.”  For  here,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  clear  evidence  that,  to 
these  “Babes”  of  the  early  times  Ave  call  “dark”  and  “un- 
civilized,” more  of  truth  is  revealed  than  is  mw  revealed  to,  or 
at  least  than  is  realized  now  by  us  who,  in  this  wonderful 
nineteenth  century,  deem  ourselves  to  be  enlightened  and 
civilized,  and  of  men,  not  the  least  “wise”  nor  the  least 
“ prudent.”  EA'idently  God  showed  to  these  his  earlier  Babes 
“ what  is  good,”  showed  them  proximately  wherein  true  wisdom 
and  equity  lie  as  regards  after-death-disposal  of  property  . made 
bright  and  visible  to  them  what  has  gone  dark  and  invisible  to 
us,  spite  of  the  advantages,  and  as  it  might  seem  in  sheer 
mockery,  of  our  boasted  “ ciAulization.” 

* Political  Economy,  Book  II.,  Chap.  2.  s.  3. 

+ Chap.  6,  V.  8.  X Matt.  xi.  25. 
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If  Ave  note  hoAv  truly  Mr.  Mill  here  sees  facts  of  earlier  times, 
and  thence  draAvs  true  inferences,  it  seems  marvellous  Iioav  ill 
he  sees  corresponding  facts  now  exigent,  and  hoAV  fails  to  draAV 


thence  the  like  true  inferences  Avith  regard  to  the  present  time. 
He  can  see  Avell  enough  how  matters  stood  in  the  early  small 
family,  yet  cannot  at  all  see  that  they  stand  eA’en  so  iioav,  Avith 
the  modern  large  family  w^e  call  (say)  “ English  Nation.”  All 
members  of  the  small  one,  he  remarks,  “ Avere  aisually  present 
on  the  spot.”  Is  that  so,  or  other  than  so  AA’ith  us  ? They 
“ Avere  in  possession  ” of  all  the  family  property.  Hoav  other- 
A\dse  is  it  with  us  ? First  occupancy  is  not  indeed  ours,  as  Avith 
the  early  society  it  might  have  been  or  might  not  have  been. 


But  the  point  is  either  Avay  quite  immaterial.  The  members  of 
I the  early  society  Avere  already,  says  Mr.  Mill,  in  a manner  joint 

I OAvners  of  the  deceased  man’s  property  Avdiilst  he  AA^as  alive.” 

Mr.  Mill,  oddly  enough,  cannot  see  noAv,  Avhat  is  iioav  as  noonday 
clear  to  us,  that  precisely  to  the  same  extent  and  for  the  A^erv 
I ' same  reason  everyone  of  ns  is  joint  OAvner  of  all  English  property, 

and  that,  Avhen  any  Englishman  dies  the  rest,  or  at  least  each 
and  all  of  us  Avho  are  “ of  an  age  to  AA’ork  and  to  fight,”  or  Avho 
have  done  Avorking  or  fighting  toAvards  sustenance  of  the  English 
family  and  defence  of  it  and  its  property,  are  surviving  joint 
owners  of  the  deceased  man’s  property ; and,  for  the  A'ery  reason 
that  Mr.  Mill  gives  Avhen  he  looks  aAvay  from  home  and  sees 
strangers,  viz.,  that  the  family  property  “has  been  acquired,  pro- 
tected and  defended  by  the  united  efforts”  of  all  of  us  Avho  have 
so  Avorked  or  so  fought,  or  both.  That,  say  Ave,  is,  as  precisely, 
and  as  literally,  the  state  of  the  case  now,  as  it  was  in  earlv 
times. 
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It  is  the  fact,  as  Mr.  Mill  observes,  that  then,  “ the  idea  of 
exclusive  individual  property  in  the  modern  sense  ” had  scarcely 
entered  into  the  ideas  of  this  early  family.  We  add  that  it  AA'as 
well  for  them  it  had  not ; as  aatII  for  them,  as  it  is  ill  for  us  that 
the  foolish  and  false  idea  has  eA’er  entered  into  our  AA’ooden  heads. 
It  certainly  has  not  entered  into  any  head  whatever  by  any  true 
process  of  reasoning  on  true  data.  Neither  has  the  idea  entered 
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our  heads  by  any  teaching  we  get,  as  Christians,  from  our 
“ Master,”  any  more  than  it  has  by  any  teaching  which  stands 
written  and  is  ever  writing  and  re-written  on  the  face  of  God’s 
infallible  book  we  call  ‘ nature.’  But  the  idea  has  entered  our 
heads  only  by  inspiration  of  teachers  interested  to  deceive  us 
and  to  supplant  our  natural  common  sense  and  reason  by  super- 
stitions more  in  their  interest. 

I 

The  idea  of  the  family  has  indeed,  with  us,  sadly  degenerated  ; 
and  strangely,  seeing  that  we  are  ! Christians.  It  is  very  hard 
indeed  to  reconcile  our  family-notions  with  the  Christianity 
whose  doctrine  is  that  he  that  “ dwelleth  not  in  temples  made 
“ with  hands,”  and  “ who  giveth  to  all  life  and  breath  and  all 
“ things,  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  to  dwell  on  the  face 
“ of  the  earth.”*  English  law  makers,  we  may— from  obvious 
facts — fairly  presume,  do  not  consider  that  God  makes  even  all 
English-men  to  be  ‘ of  one  blood  ’ or  of  one  family,  but  makes 
them  to  be  of  different  families,  some  blue-blooded  and  some 
quite  green  or  other-blooded  ; some  to  be  of  select,  noble  and 
upper  families  and  the  rest  of  no  family  at  all ; to  be  unblooded, 
common,  ignoble,  coarse,  vulgar,  and  entirely  unrelated  to  the 
families.  We  hear  indeed,  of  a ‘ vulgar  ambition,’  peculiar  to 
unblooded  and  paryemi  rich  men,  to  “ found  new  families,”  and 
hear  such  ambition,  occasionally — and  not  disinterestedly — patted 
on  the  back  by  noble  Dukes,  say  of  Argyle,  when  it  suits  their 
“ little  game.”  But,  how  people  of  “ no  family  ” are  to  realize 
their  ambition  ? is  a problem  too  obscure  and  too  deep  for  us. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  peculiar  notions  apparently — obsolete 
or  antiquated? — on  this  matter  ; for  he  rashly  says,  that  “ each 
individual  descends  from  a stock  which,  traced  back  a few 
generations,  ramifies  everywhere  through  the  society,  and  par- 
ticipates in  its  average  nature.”!  And  again  Mr.  Spencer,  quite 
regardless  of  fashionable  public  opinion  to  the  contrary,  speaking 
of  societies  adds,  “ in  the  same  society  our  bloods,  within  a few 
generations  mingle  quite  indiscriminately.”  Legality  and  its 


* Acts  xvii,  26. 


+ Data  of  Ethics,  s.  136. 
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law  of  inheritance  of  course  ! knows  better  than  Mr.  Spencer  or 
than  Saint  Paul : knows  that  we  English  are  of  all  coloured 
bloods,  and  that,  when  we  are  of  any  family  at  all,  we  are  of  the 
pure  blood  that  never — or  ‘hardly  ever’ — “ mixes ” mdiscrimi- 
nately,  or  suffers  its  purity  to  be  contaminated  ; knows  that,  be- 
yond those  relationships  recognized  by  the  statute  of  distributions, 
we  unblooded  English  are  utter  strangers  one  to  another,  and  of 
no  family  at  all ; knows  that  England  belongs  to  the  blue-bloods ; 
that  it  is  not  ours  ; not  our  home  ; nor  our  country  ; and  knows 
that  OUR  patriotism  is  sheer  blarney  ! 

Mr.  Mill  speaks  unwisely  when  he  speaks  of  the  state  con- 
ferring landed  property  on  a family.  The  supposition  looks  very 
like  an  anachronism ; like  a sudden  jump  from  early  ages  into 
the  present  age ; for,  in  early  times,  people  knew,  what  people  do 
not  seem  to  know  now,  that  the  state  had  itself  no  “property’, 
in  land,  and  so,  could  have  no  right  to  confer  it  on  anybody. 
The  “first  magistrate”  that  Mr.  Mill  introduces  into  the  quoted 
historic  passage  is  there  with  no  reason  nor  no  relevancy  to  the 
context.  The  sentence  is  meaningless,  unless  we  substitute,  for 
those  words,  “the  deceased  owner.”  We  can  only  suppose  that 
to  have  been  Mr.  Mill’s  intention.  So  read,  we  should  entirely 
agree  with  Mr.  Mill  that  the  deceased  oimer  really  leaves  nothing 
vacant  when  he  dies  but  his  own  share  in  the  property  acquired 
and  defended  by  united  effort.  We  hold  too  (with  Mr.  Mill  or 
against  him)  that  his  share  devolves  on  the  surviving  members 
of  the  family,  and  that,  to  dispose  of  it  otherwise  than  to  the 
common  benefit  of  the  family,  would  be  to  do  inequitably,  to 
introduce  an  element  of  injustice,  calculated  to  break  up,  or  to 
poison  the  welfare  of  any  “commonwealth,”  large  or  small, 

‘ united  by  ideas,  interest  and  habits.’ 

Though  Mr.  Mill  mixes  up  with  his  historic  statement  irrele- 
vancies,  in  the  points  about  land  acquisition  and  a “ first 
Magistrate,”  he  logically,  and  with  babe-like  innocence  destroys 

his  own  and  the  common  idea  of  exclusive  individual  property  ; 

shows  in  fact,  that  it  is  mitenable. 


20G  I..\RGE-FA5in,Y  PRODUCTION  AND  DEFENCE, 

Already  attention  lias  been  directed  to  the  fact  that,  of  all  the 
productions  that  constitute  wealth,  almost  none  exist  that  are  not 
the  produce  of  many  hands,  and  of  the  intelligence  of  thou- 
sands of  human  beings  mostly  forgotten ; that,  Avithout  the 
co-operation  of  many  persons,  without  the  intelligence  we  inherit 
as  the  product  say,  of  a modest  thousand  centuries  during  which 
our  race  has  been  evolving  its  capabilities,  no  such  production  as 
that  which  constitutes  existing  wealth  could  exist. 

If  we  try  to  imagine  what  would  be  the  produce  of  any  number 
of  millions  of  earth-dwellers  of  our  species,  who  lacked  all 
inherited  intelligence,  and  who  co-operated  not  at  all,  Ave  must 
realize  the  fact  that  our  supposititious  population  could  produce 
none  or  almost  none  of  the  things  in  question  ; that,  but  for  their 
thousand-century-inherited  intelligence  and  co-operative  action, 
“riches  ” Avould  be  non-extant.  Is  more  needed,  Ave  ask,  to  the 
proof  that  England’s  whole  Avealth  is  the  produce  of  England’s 
much-mixed  blood,  of  the  generations  of  England’s  Avorkers, 
reaching  back  far  beyond  quite  recent  Baxon  iiiAasions  and 
Norman  conquests  ; is  the  work  of  the  very-miscellaneous  English 
“ family  ” and  thousand  fold  crossed  race,  of  good  men  and  true, 
Avith  its  inherited  and  acquired  gift  of  intelligence,  Avith  its  endless 
and  most  multifold  co-operations  ? 

When  English  or  other  races,  or  imlndduals  take  to  producing 
property  only  as  indmduals,  and  not  co-operatively  ; take  to 
defending  their  lives  and  their  produce  independently  one  of 
another,  then  we,  seeing  it,  shall  be  prepared  to  admit,  and  not 
sooner,  that  “ exclusive  individual  property  in  the  modern  sense  ’’ 
does  and  rightfully  may  exist ; prepared  to  admit,  as  not  sheer 
folly  the  modern  notion  that  the  society  Avhich,  as  a 
Avhole — and  not  individually  nor  in  small  families,  of  different 
Wood  from  others,  or  of  no  Wood  at  all — produces  the  Avhole 
Avealth  of  tliat  society  and  assigns  it  to  individual  use,  has  no 
reA’ersionary  or  other  interest  in  the  unconsumed  produce  so 
assigned.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  whilst  all  property  is 
and  continues  to  be  produced  and  protected  “ by  the  united 
elforts  of  all  aa'Iio  Avork  and  fight,”  Ave  shall,  as  Ave  do,  hold 
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that  exclusive  indiAudual  ‘ property  in  the  modern  stnse  ’ is 
a delusion  and  a modern  imposture ; is  a thing  Avhich  essen- 
tially has  and  can  have  no  existence ; and  that  by  God’s  law, 
all  English  property  is  (outside  the  actual  temporary  distributions 
to  earners)  that  of  the  English  nation,  and  that  all  after-death- 
distributions  are  the  affair  of  the  nation  and  to  be  made,  not  in 
the  interest  of  small  families  at  all  but  in  that  of  the  national  one. 
We,  in  vieAV  of  plain  facts,  hold  and  must  hold  that,  as  all  English 
Avorkers  are  joint  producers  of  all  English  property,  they  are 
necessarily  ultimate  OAvners  and  joint  tenants  thereof,  takmg,  as 
surviA’ors,  the  interest  of  deceased  tenants,  and  that,  by  a laAV 
older  than  modern  ideas  of  exclusive  indmdual  property,  by  a 
laAv  well  knoAvn  to  English  laAvyers  of  old,  and  not  yet  quite 
forgotten,  the  laAV  namely  of  joint-tenancy.  That  old  law  is,  to 
our  ihinking,  as  entirely  in  accord  Avith  good  sense  and  everlastmg 
law  as  modern  notions  of  property  are  the  contrary. 

That  noAv,  as  of  old,  all  property  is  defended  by  the  united 
efforts  of  all  Avorkers  and  fighters  is  obA’ious  enough  when  we 
consider  that  defence  of  property  is  done  noAV  by  police,  sheriffs, 
judges,  laAv  officers  and  officials  ; by  armies  and  by  navies  ; and 
that  those  Avho  do  not  fight  personally,  with  swords,  muskets, 
truncheons  and  so  on,  fight  to  obtain  the  means  of  paying  rates 
and  taxes,  Avhereby  these  our  deputy  fighters  are  put  and  kept  in 
condition  to  fight  for  us  and  our  property.  If  no  such  ‘ united 
effort  ’ as  this  Avere  in  fact  made  by  us  to  defend  our  Ha^os 
and  our  property,  if  each  were  left,  as  best  he  might,  to 
defend  his  OAvn,  Ave  cannot  but  feel  dubious  as  to  Avhether 
anybody’s  property,  Avhen  Avanted,  would  be  found  Avhere  it 
should  be,  or  at  all ; and  dubious  also  whether  many  AV'Ould 
deem  it  AA'orth  while  to  go  on  producing  largely  or  storing 
largely.  If  then,  the  protective  efforts  of  the  individual  members 
of  early  societies  gave,  as  says  Mr.  Mill  and  say  we  it  did,  a 
claim  to  each  and  all  on  all  the  property  they  protected,  and 
AAdiich,  unprotected,  AV'Ould  have  A'anished  (if  indeed,  it  had  eA*er 
in  such  circumstances  been  produced)  it  will  require,  not  eyes 
but  j>ecidiar  spectacles  to  make  unprejudiced  persons  see  that  all 
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Englishmen  are  not  now,  as  was  then  the  case  and  for  the  same 
reason,  part-owners  of  all  English  property  and  entitled,  with  all 
others,  to  succeed  as  surviving  joint-tenants  and  partners  to 
whatsoever  individual  property  is  left  behind  by  a deceased  owner 
or  tenant. 

Why,  and  for  what  conceivably  just  reason,  let  us  enquire, 
can  any  one  be  called  on  to  take  part  in  the  protection  of  property 
in  which  he  has  no  joint  or  other  interest  ? If  societv  be  a 

V 

partnership  for  co-operative  production,  for  equitable  distribution 
and  for  mutual  benefit ; be,  as  we  maintain  it  is,  a joint  tenancy 
wdth  common  law  rights  of  survivorship,  it  is  eas^  to  see  why  we 
should  all  be  called  on  to  protect  our  own  property,  our  common 
product.  But  if  on  the  other  hand  the  property  to  be  protected 
be  exclusively  or  almost  exclusively  the  property  of  the  few,  who 
hold  it  ‘‘according  to  law  ” [not  of  God)  ; if  all  production  as 
well  as  all  the  land  have  gone  from  us  and  have  become  entirely, 
or  nearly  so,  the  exclusive  property  of  a few,  old  or  newer, 
families  to  whom  we  stand  unrelated ; has  gone  over  to  an 
exclusive  few,  mostly  non  producers  or  very  little  producers, 
why  ? we  ask,  should  we^  who  have  ]xo  property  to  be  stolen, 
or  very  little  needing  to  be  protected,  concern  ourselves  to 
protect  exclusive  other  people’s  exclusive  peoperty  ? or  why  not 
leave  each  of  thenn  to  defend  as  he  can  the  land  and  the  w^ealth 
that  is  his  and  not  ours  ? It  these  pro])ertied  gentry  would  con- 
sider the  probable  results  w’e  are  disposed  to  think  they  would 
be  more  inclined  to  disavow’^  than  to  maintain  their  exclusive 
claim  and  to  beg  of  us  to  share  with  them,  on  brotherly  terms  of 
survivorship,  than  to  undertake  exclusive  individual  defence  of 
exclusive  individual  property  ; would  be  glad  to  surrender  their 
bequest  laws  and  their  inheritance  laws,  rather  than  to  accept 
the  logical  consequences. 

People  of  no  family  and  of  no  property,  of  any  account,  may 
well,  if  they  are  reasoners,  ask  ; “is  it  not  obviously  unjust  of 
you  familied  and  propertied  people  to  call  on  us  to  defend  your 
great  properties  and  your  vested  interests  wherein  we  have  no 
joint  or  other  interest  at  all  ? to  defend  them,  not  in  your  hands 
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only,  but  in  tlie  hands  of  those  yotc  name,  or  whom  yo%ir  law 
names  as  your  successors,  to  our  exclusion  ? to  defend  for 
you  the  production  that  is  7iot  yours,  any  more  than  the  land  is 
yours,  but  wdiich  both  are  ours,  so  far  as  they  are  property  at  all? 
is  it  just  to  call  on  us  to  defend,  against  ourselves,  for  you  idlers, 
our  own  productions  and  tk^  land  God  lends  to  us  as  to  you  ? or  is  it 
not  purely  monstrous  that  we  should  be  mysteriously  compelled 
to  keep  you,  horsed  on  our  cattle  ! and  to  keep  ourselves  the 
slaves  of  your  luxury, — the  slaves  of  our  own  folly,  and  of  the 
wealth  our  own  hands  have  created  ? — outrageous  that  w^e  should 
be  hag-ridden  as  we  are  by  this  superstition  that  the  same  divine 
and  righteous  Father  condemns  us  earners  to  permanent  poverty 
and  misery  wdiilst  exalting  you  idlers— on  our  shoulders — to 
permanent  w’^ealth,  power,  and  glory, — such  as  it  is  ?” 

“ Mysteriously  compelled,”  w^e  sayy  and  mean.  Mean  to  say 
that  there  is  great  mystery  with  regard  to  how  the  oracle  is 
worked.  But  it  is  a mystery  not  impenetrable  ; one  that  cannot 
much  longer  be  kept  a mystery.  At  present  it  is  mysterious 
enough  to  obfuscate  and  bewilder  many  minds,  and  some  eveia  of 
the  clearest.  Our  book  will  be  for  us  a disappointment  if  it  does 
not  to  some  extent  dispel  some  of  this  mysterious  juggle  by 
bringing  to  bear  on  it  the  light  of  reason,  freed  considerably  from 
common  and  too  fashionable  superstitions. 

Jugglers  readily  make  use  of  unskilled  and  ordinai'y  men,  and 
even  of  beasts,  to  assist  them  in  their  impostures.  They  find  it 
much  easier  to  make  tools  of  them  however  than  to  make  them 
se€y  and  comprehend  the  how  of  their  tricks.  The  property  trick 
is,  of  all  tricks  probably,  the  deepest,  the  most  artful  and  the 
most  complex.  It  is  concealed  moreover  by  a wide  extending 
conspiracy,  by  mountains  of  humbug  ; maintained  largely  by 
equivocations,  and  by  studied  silence  and  avoidance  of  discussion 
as  w^ell  as  by  bribes  that  muzzle  intelligence  by  giving  it  a portion 
of  the  plunder,  by  giving  it  favor,  patronage  and  a little  influence. 
The  many  wdio  are  most  interested  to  see  through  it  are  so  schooled 
that,  in  their  blind  and  ignorant  credulity,  they  believe  there  is  no 
trick  at  all  because  they  do  not  secy  nor  much  try  to  see  through 
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it.  Happily  however  for  the  cause  of  justice,  light  is  breaking  on 
them  ; they  already  suspect  that  they  are  befooled  and  swindled , 
and  presently,  it  will  “ go  near  to  be  thought  so  ” generally. 

“ The  charm  dissolves  apace  ; 

And,  as  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night. 

Melting  the  darkness,  so  their  rising  senses 
Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantle 
Their  clearer  reason.” 

“ I see,”  says  Mr.  Mill,  “no  reason  why  collateral  inheritance 
“ should  exist  at  all.  Mr.  Bentham  long  ago  proposed,  and 
“ other  high  authorities  have  agreed  in  the  opinion,  that  if  there 
“ are  no  heirs,  in  the  descending  or  in  the  ascending  line,  the 
“ property,  in  case  of  intestacy,  should  escheat  to  the  state. 
“Collaterals  have  no  real  claims.”  =■=  We  are  glad  to  add  our 
little  and  low,  or  no  authority  to  that  of  these  high  ones.  Few 
authorities  can  deservedly  rank  higher  than  that  of  Mr.  Bentham 
and  that  of  Mr.  Mill.  Both  great  thinkers,  both  men  of  true 
human  stamina  and  sympathy,  bold  speakers  who  spoke  out 
boldly  and  honestly  what  was  given  them  to  see.  Had  they  lived 
to  see-on  till  now  they  would  no  doubt  have  seen  all  we  see,  or 
even  more,  and  would  probably  have  said  now  what  we  say,  not 
only  that  there  is  no  reason  why  collateral  inheritance  should 
exist  but  that  there  is  no  good  reason  why  any  inheritance  at 
all,  or  any  bequest  at  all,  should  exist ; but  the  best  of  reasons 
why  neither  one  nor  the  other  should  have  ever  existed,  or 
should  continue  to  exist  longer,  seeing  that  both  have  been 
(dioai/s,  are  now,  and,  as  long  as  they  exist  will  be,  means  to 
unrighteous  ends  and  unserviceable  to  any  other. 

* Political  Economy,  Book  II.  c.  ii.  s.  3. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

' MONEY. 

The  most  superficial  person  is  the  readiest  to  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  knows,  and  that  every  body  else  knows  well 
enough  what  money  is,  and  what  its  power  and  its  meaning  is. 
It  is  a hasty  and,  usually,  a quite  unwarrantable  conclusion. 
There  is  much  mystery  in  this  matter.  Not  that  there  is  aught 
supernatural  in  money  itself  or  in  its  relations  to  men  and  to 
things,  but  that  all  its  actual  relations  are  not  so  obvious  as  is 
commonly  imagined.  The  most  obvious  of  the  functions  of 
money — and  that  which  the  people  in  general  see  fairly  well — is, 
1 to  procure  for  its  possessor  any  produce  or  service  he  needs  and 

which  is,  as  we  say,  ‘ on  the  market  ’ and  so,  purchaseable.  One 
who  had  given  no  special  consideration  to  the  matter  would 
probably  be  mystified  if  he  were  asked  to  account,  not  for  the 
fact — apparent  to  all  and  not  here  or  elsewhere  disputed — that 
this  man’s  money  purchases  other  men’s  labour  and  other  men’s 
produce,  but  for  how  it  comes  about  that  money  has  such  a 
power.  Here,  for  him,  there  would  be  mystery.  The  f((ct  is 
clear  ; but  the  came  of  it,  the  how,  the  wherefore,  and  the 
whence,  of  the  fact  are  not  so  clear.  To  explain  this,  we  need 
to  go  below  the  surface,  to  penetrate  into  regions  where  only 
thought  can  carry  us. 

IVIoney  has  another  function,  not  less  important  nor  much  less 
obvious  than  the  one  referred  to.  That  function  is,  to  remunerate 
labour ; to  give  the  labourer,  in  exchange  for  his  labour  or  his 
produce,  a means  of  procuring  other  men’s  labour  and  produce  ; 
a means  of  getting,  for  the  labour  he  gives,  an  equivalent  of  other 
labour ; of  getting,  for  the  productions  he  by  his  personal  exer- 
tions has  realized  and  needs  not  himself  to  use  or  consume,  or 
needs  less,  equivalent  productions  of  other  men  which  he  needs 
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or  needs  more.  When  money  effects  this,  it  does  its  legitimate 
office,  (functions  rightly)  as,  when  given  as  labour  remuneration, 
it  achieves  other  or  less  than  this,  it  functions  not-rightly  and, 
in  so  far,  fails  to  do  its  legitimate  office. 

That  we  may  avoid  the  needless  mystification  which  comes 
of  using  words  indefinitely,  it  is  desirable  that  we  here  make 
clear  as  may  be  what  it  is  we  mean  by  “ labour.”  We  under- 
stand the  word  here  in  the  quite  ordinary  sense  that  others  do. 
It  is  easy  however,  to  pass  off  the  word  m other  (not  ordinary) 
senses ; easy  to  import  into,  and  impart  to  it  other  and  illegiti- 
mate meanings,  and  so,  by  mental  obfuscations  and  irrelevancies, 
to  confuse  all  argument.  To  guard  as  well  as  we  can  against 
this,  we  define  “labour.” 

There  is  a common  tendency  in  illiterate,  or  rather  in  dull 
minds  to  confound  ‘ labour  ’ with  mere  muscular  exertion. 
Intelligent  people  however  understand  by  the  word,  not  exertion 
of  muscle,  more  than  exertion  of  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
owe  to  point  out  the  fact  that  we  do  not  here  understand  by 
‘ labour  ’ any  and  every  exertion  of  mind  or  of  muscle.  Thus  : 
when  one  exerts  his  jaw-muscles  to  masticate  his  food,  or  other 
muscles  to  fetch  it  from  the  pantry,  or  when  he  exerts  his 
intellect  to  decide  what  food  or  personal  gratification  he  will 
have  prepared  for  himself  and  directs  its  preparation,  we  do  not 
! say  that  he  ‘ labours.’  Nor  do  we  usually  call  him  a ‘ labourer  ’ 

or  a worker  who  labours  or  works  with  his  mind  or  his  muscles 
merely  to  his  mini  present  gratification.  Habitually,  a man  who 
does  and  who  needs  to  do  no  labour  in  order  to  live  is  called  a 
person  of  independence  or  even  a ‘ gentleman.’  Truly  he  is 
independent  in  one  sense  ; independent  of  the  need  to  ‘ labour  ’ 
in  the  common  and  proper  sense  of  the  word ; and,  if  he  be  so 
independent  as  a consequence  of  his  own  previous  labour  and 
abstinence,  he  is  justly  independent  of  that  need ; as  he  is 
unjustly  so  if  he  have  never  laboured  and  abstained.  To  call 

I one  a ‘ gentleman  ’ for  such  a reason  is  an  entire  abuse  of  the 

word ; whilst  to  call  him  ‘ independent  ’ who  for  his  life-means 
(food,  clothing,  &c.)  depends  entirely  on  other  men’s  labour  is 
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to  describe  him  most  equivocally,  and  much  the  same  as  though 
we  described  one  paralyzed  m body  and  mind  as  “ independent  ” 
only  because  he  does  not  depend  on  his  own  labour  and  must 
depend  on  other  men’s.  This  writer  would  call  him  an  “ idle 
man not  meaning  necessarily  any  reproach  ; because,  if  he 
have  earned  and  saved  the  means  of  his  present  abstinence  from 
‘ labour  ’ he  is  justly  ‘ idle,’  as  he  is  unjustly  so  and  deserving  of 
reproach  if,  being  able,  he  have  not. 

We  use  the  word  ‘ labour  ’ then  just  as  others  usually  do,  to 
signify  exertion  of  body  or  mind  devoted,  not  purely  and  simply 
to  gratify  one’s  own  personal  need,  desire  or  whim,  but  limit  it 
to  such  exertion  as  aims  to  produce  things,  results  or  conditions 
needed  to  gratify  other  desires  as  well  as  our  own,  and  as 
is  intended  to  effect  such  gratification.  Tacitly,  people  mean 
just  this,  and  only  this,  when  they  speak  of  “ labour,”  though 
they  seldom  make  clear  to  themselves  that  this  is  exactly  what 
they  mean  by  the  word.  They  generally  understand  by  the  word 
what  we  do  here  ; exertion  tending  to  realize,  not  a mere  egoistic 
satisfaction,  but  a more  or  less  general  one.  Thus,  a man 
‘ labours  ’ who  exerts  himself  to  produce  things  of  common  need, 
or  even  luxuries  if  not  exclusively  for  himself ; and,  so  far,  is  a 
‘ labourer.’  He  ‘ labours  ’ and  is  ‘ a labourer  ’ too,  in  so  far  as 
he  exerts  himself  in  needful  distributions  of  produce,  in  facih- 
tating  such,  or  in  facilitating  production  or  distribution  by 
invention  or  by  scientific  investigation.  In  short,  a man  labours, 
and  labours  only  when  he  exerts  himself  to  do  what  may  be 
useful  to  others  and  helpful  towards  a common  good. 

Well  mstructed  persons  know  that  societies  once  existed  which 
used  no  such  thing  as  money  and  knew  of  no  such  thing ; know 
that  such  societies  exist  even  now;  know  that  ‘savages,’  as  we 
call  them,  have  no  money.  Before  Julius  Csesar  appeared  on 
our  coasts,  the  Britons,  though  they  had  kings,  had  Druid-priests 
and  social  government,  had,  probably  no  money.  Yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  exchanges  of  productions,  of  one  or  of  several 
persons,  for  the  productions  of  others  went  on  constantly,  and 
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wereeflfectedby  ‘ barter,’  i.e.,  by  direct  giving  of  one  production  for 
another.  The  exchanges,  then  effected  by  barter,  are  now,  in 
more  civilized  societies,  largely  effected  by  the  medium  of  money, 
by  an  artificial  arrangement  found  to  be  far  more  convenient 
than  the  natural  one  of  barter. 


Money  is  an  ‘ institution,’  i.e.,  an  artificial  arrangement,  made 
by  social  convention  or  agreement.  When  each  man  and  his 
family  produce  all  they  need,  there  is  no  occasion  even  for 
barter.  But,  whilst  such  a state  of  things  is  universal,  it  cannot 
well  be  said  that  ‘ society  ’ exists.  To  constitute  society,  families 
must  coalesce  and  become  tribes  or  nations  ; must  divest  them- 
selves of  some  of  the  freedom  which  the  savage  enjoys  (to  live 
as  he  can  and  to  eat  and  to  have  only  what  he  can  produce) , * 
must  achieve  civilization,  if  at  all,  by  largely  submitting  his 
freedom  of  action  to  social  regulation  ; must  pledge  himself  to 
abide,  or  be  compelled  to  abide  by  regulations  made  in  the 
common  interest.  So,  and  so  only,  do  the  co-operations  which 
are  of  the  essence  of  all  civilizations  become  possible.  Only 
tribes  or  nations  whose  savage  freedom  is  submitted  to  the 
coercion  of  custom  and  of  public  decrees  and  regulations  can 
co-operate  permanently  or  effectively ; and  wise  savages,  such 
as  rightly  appreciate  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  social 
co-operation  show  their  wisdom  by  purchasing  the  benefits  of 
co-operation  ; that  is,  by  giving  up  the  needful  amount  of  per- 
sonal (natural)  freedom  as  price. 

When  wise  customs  and  righteous  social  legislation  exist,  and 
are  strictly  enforced  by  common  action,  men  can,  with  advantage, 
devote  their  labour  to  the  purposes  each  is  best  fitted  to  realize ; 
can  organize  themselves  into  bands,  and  so,  effect  much  by  what 
we  now  describe  as  ‘ divison  of  labour,  bo,  a hundi’ed  men, 
directed  by  the  most  intelligent  amongst  them,  may,  and  do, 
realize  an  amount  of  production  many  times  greater  than  could 
come  by  each  labouring  alone  ; produce  useful  things  with  less 
labour  and  in  greater  variety  and  perfection  ; produce,  co-opera- 


* The  savage  may  be  said  to  ‘produce  ’ the  wild  fruit  or  roots  he  gathers, 
and  the  fish  and  game  he  catches. 
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tively,  such  things  as  would  not  and  could  not  otherwise  be 
produced  at  all. 

The  chief  use  of  money  is  as  a means  of  distributing  products 
of  co-operation.  The  production  of  imrticular  articles  at  par- 
ticularly advantageous  spots  and  production  of  things  in  gross 
would  be  to  little  purpose  if  there  were  no  means  of  distributimr 
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them  except  by  getting  them  carried  in  detail  to  consumers  by 
the  producers  themselves  or  fetched  by  each  consumer  fi-om  the 
producers.  To  escape  this,  an  organization  for  distribution  is 
needful ; needful  as  is  one  for  co-operative  production  ; needful, 
as  the  complement  of  such  production.  Co-operation  and 
division  of  labour  are  as  important  and  as  profitable  in  the 
distribution  of  products  as  they  are  in  production  itself.  Money 
is,  essentially,  distributive  machinery,  and,  rightly  used,  most 
valuable  machinery. 

Money  was  not  always  in  the  shape  of  precious  metals,  and  it 
existed  where  paper  and  printing  (if  not  indeed  writing  also) 
were,  as  yet,  unknown.  Bank  notes  are  as  truly  money  as  are 
sovereigns  ; because  the  five-pound  note  as  practically  brings 
five  sovereigns  as  each  sovereign  does  twenty  shillings  ; brings 
to  the  owner  the  produce,  or  the  labour  he  needs  to  buy  or  hire, 
just  as  metallic  coins  do.  But  in  themselves,  this  bank  paper 
and  these  coins  have  no  natural  power  to  bring  produce  or 
labour  , have  no  natural  magnetism  in  them  (as  some  foolish 
people  seem  vaguely  to  imagine).  Their  power  lies  in,  and 
comes  from  a social  convention,  agreement  and  understanding, 
that  a penny  shall  be  the  symbol  or  representative  of  so  much 
produce  or  labour,  a shilling  of  twelve  times  as  much  and  so  on ; 
that  a five  pound  note  shall  represent  as  much  as  five  sovereigns, 
and  so  on.  And  each  is— by  social  decree,  backed  by  armies 
and  legalized  force — made  effecth-ely  to  represent,  in  such 
wise,  different  quanti  of  labour  or  produce. 

Society  itself,  by  its  state  agency,  issues  coined  monies,  and 
authorizes  the  issue  of  paper  money.  And  money  of  either  sort 
IS  effective  to  bring  produce  and  labour  simply  because  the 
custom  has  grown,  and  is  legally  enforced,  that  he  who  brings 
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produce  or  gives  labour  to  another  shall,  where  nothing  to  the 
contrary  is  arranged,  take  coins  or  bank  paper  in  exchange. 
Barter  goes  on  largely  now  between  merchants  who  deal  in 
gross.  But,  in  detail,  and  ‘by  retail,’  exchanges  are  effected  ui 
civilised  countries  mostly  by  the  medium  of  monies. 

We  speak  of  money  as  an  ‘ equivalent  ’ of  labour  or  produce  ! 
but  it  is  not  an  equivalent  in  the  same  sense  as  one  production  is 
the  equivalent  of  another,  nor  as  one  hour’s  labour  of  one  man 
is  the  equivalent  of  an  hour’s  labour  of  another  and  equally 
competent  man.  Money  has  but  a representative  value,  and  not 
usually  any  substantial  value  such  as  useful  products  have. 
Products  in  general  are  things  of  real  value,  whilst  money 
is  but  a calculus  of  real  values. 

The  arrangement  by  which  monies  stand  for  real  values  is, 
essentially,  a banking- arrangement,  and  monies  are  banking 
tools,  much  as  cheques  are.  Cheques  bring  money  to  bank 
depositors  or  to  their  nominees,  as  monies  bring  produce  and 
labour  to  those  who  require  them.  Only  depositors  are  entitled 
to  have  or  to  use  cheques  ; and  they  only  to  the  extent  of  their 
deposits  or  credit  with  the  hank.  Correspondingly,  only  pos- 
sessors of  money  are  entitled  to  take  produce  or  labour  from 
what  we  may  appropriately  call  “ the  common  labour  and 
produce  bank.”  Into  this  last  bank — called  also  ‘ the  market  ’ — 
goes  all  the  labour  which  labourers  need  or  desire  to  sell,  and 
all  produce  which  producers  desire  to  dispose  of ; and  of  these 
deposits  the  bank-funds  consist.  Monies  are  the  cheques  hy 
which  the  bank-coffers  are  opened.  Whoever  has  a shilling 
is  entitled  to  enter  the  hank  or  market,  and  to  take  thence, 
to  the  extent  of  his  shilling,  whatever  labour  or  produce  is 
there ; i.e.,  offering  for  sale.  Money  will  not,  as  is  often  said, 
“ buy  anything."  It  will  only  buy  the  labour  or  the  wares  in 
the  bank  or  market,  or  such  as  can  be  drawn  thither  by  offer  of 
high  money-price.  Money,  as  was  pointed  out,  in  the  chapter 
on  Payment  will  not  buy  honesty,  nor  indeed  aught  but  wares 
like  labour  and  material  produce  ; and  these  it  will  only  buy  to 
the  measure  of  its  representative  or  denominate  value. 
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Monies,  of  paper  or  n^etal,  differ  from  ordinary  cheques  in 
this,  that  they  are  not  issued  in  blank,  to  be  filled  up  at  the  dis- 
cretion  of  the  depositor.  Each  coin  and  each  bank  note  is 
issued  as  a specific  cheque,  and  will  bring  labour  or  produce 
only  to  the  specified  extent.  If  a large  purchase  is  to  be  made, 
more  numerous  coins  or  notes  must  be  used,  or  those  of  the 
larger  denominations  ; whilst  smaller  and  fewer  have  to  be  fitted 
to  smaller  purchases  or  drafts  on  the  bank. 

The  market,  or  general  labour  and  produce  bank,  is  an  arrange- 
ment rendered  needful  by  the  fact  that  the  different  members  of 
a society  do  not,  and  practically  cannot,  produce,  each  for  himself, 
the  useful  tlungs  he  needs.  A “ market  ” is  a needful  institution 
in  every  society,  because  every  society  is  an  arrangement  for  the 
co-operations  whereby  members  are  mutually  to  aid  one  another, 
by  division  of  labour,  by  production  of  special  w'ares  (by  those 
skilled  in  that  department)  and  by  labouring  in  concert  in  the 
localties  most  favourable  to  particular  branches  of  production, 
and  finally,  by  exchanging  the  surplus  produce  realized  m par- 
ticular localities  for  other  surpluses  produced  elsewhere. 

Money  is,  in  this  process  of  exchange,  an  account-keeping 
instrument.  Thus  ; a sovereign  is  when  used  honestly,  practically 
a certificate  that  the  possessor  has  handed  over  to  the  bank, 
produce  or  labour  to  that  value,  and  that  he  is  entitled,  to  that 
extent,  to  take  from  the  bank  other  produce  or  labour,  such  as  he 
requires  and  when  he  requires  it.  His  deposited  surplus-product 
is  usually,  of  a kind  that  is  more  or  less  perishable,  and,  generally, 
more  likely  to  take  damage  by  keeping  than  coins  or  bank  notes 
are.  By  putting  surplus  produce  on  the  market  and  taking,  for  it, 
representative  value  (money),  productions  as  dispersed  and  dis- 
tributed to  such  as  need  presently  to  use  them,  instead  of  being 
hoarded  in  large  quantities  where  they  can  be  of  no  present  use 
and  are  like  to  perish  largely,  less,  or  altogether,  before  they  can 
be  used  by  the  producers.  Moreover,  but  for  the  machinery  of 
exchange,  the  independent  efforts  of  individual  producers  or  small 
families  would  he  distracted  and  be  largely  wasted  in  producing  the 
variety  of  useful  things  they  needed,  and  that  would  be  indispen- 
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sable  to  any  tolerable  state  of  existence.  But  for  exchanges,  and 
their  monies  and  markets,  the  memhers  of  a society  could  have  no 
such  variety  and  choice  in  the  articles  of  utility  they  consume  or 
use  as  by  these  means  are  secured. 

Money  then,  as  already  observed  is  account-keeping  machinery. 
In  the  keeping  of  our  accounts,  as  we  all  know,  we  are  largely 
dependent  on  our  account-keepers.  We  are  all  aware  that  lack  of 
skill  on  their  part,  and  especially  if  the  accounts  are  many  and 
involved — as  those  of  a nation  must  be — may  produce  alarming 
and  dangerous  complications ; whilst  lack  of  honesty  | with  skill 
in  ‘ cooking  ’)  on  the  part  of  our  account-keepers  is  likely  to 
involve  us  in  even  worse  complications.  In  the  chapter  on 
payment,  we  did  a little  auditing  of  the  public  tax  accounts  ; 
as  elsewhere  of  landlordial  accounts ; and,  if  we  do  not  deceive 
ourselves,  we  there  made  evident  the  fact  that  those  who  handle 
our  money  and  our  produce,  and  who  keep  our  rent  and  taxation 
accounts  jockey  us  considerably  by  their  skill  and  their  cookings  ; 
bamboozle  us — to  their  own  satisfaction — with  the  notion  that 
our  rent  is  not  ours,  and  that  our  taxes  are  things  indispensable 
and  are  honestly  applied,  in  paying  immense  w'ages  to  aristocratic 
persons  for  little  labour,  for  no  labour  at  all,  or  sham  labour, 
and  for  labour  largely  useless  or  worse  than  useless. 

That  money,  as  a means,  is,  when  honestly  and  intelligently 
used,  a good  thing  no  question  can  be.  It  is  not  only  a useful 
thing,  but  a thing  practically  indispensable.  Like  all  tools 
however,  it  is  liable  to  abuse.  Plunder  is  practiced  by  means 
of  it,  and  by  its  perversions  all  our  exchanges  are  tampered  with 
and  get  to  be  more  or  less  tainted  with  fraud.  The  sufferers  by 
this — though  all  suffer  directly  or  indirectly —are  mainly  those 
who  get  too  great  a share  of  mere  and  sheer  labour ; get  in 
fact  all  the  disagreeable  labour,  and  get  comparatively  little 
of  the  money-representative  of  labour  ; i.e.,  the  people  called 
‘mere  labourers,’  ‘masses,’  and  ‘residuum.’  The  aim  of 
the  present  chapter  is  to  throw  a little  light  on  this  ugly 
fact  and  the  how  of  it. 
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It  the  labourer  always  got,  in  his  cheques,  the  true  value 
(representative,  of  course)  of  his  labour  and  produce,  he  would 
(jet  out,  for  what  he  puts  into  the  common  bank,  a true  equivalent 
and  would  be  dealt  with  righteously.  As  a matter  of  fact  how- 
ever, he  is,  as  the  French,  in  one  word,  express  it,  ‘ exploits  ’ or 
“ exidoited ; ” his  cheques  are  clipped;  are  artfully  diminished 
ol  their  true  value ; and  the  clippers  are  monopolists  of  land 
and  monopolists  of  capital.  In  early  chapters  it  was  shown 
that  landlords,  by  rack  renting,  by  pocketing  of  rent  and  by  un- 
loading themselves  of  righteous  taxation,  appropriate  the  social 
life-blood,  and  throw  taxation,  needlessly,  on  to  workers  indi- 
vidually ; shown  that,  by  consideration  for  rent  alone,  and  want 
ot  consideration  for  equity  or  the  public  interest,  they  prevent 
land  cultivation  by  labourers  of  little  capital,  and  prevent  other 
labourers  from  acquiring  capital ; shown  that,  while  themselves 
living  111  luxury  beyond  reasonable  bounds  and  without  labour 
ot  their  own  (and  necessarily  on  that  of  labourers)  they  not  only 
deprive  labourers  of  their  labour  and  their  produce,  but  hinder 
pioduction ; shown  that,  out  of  consideration  for  their  “ sport,” 
their  luxury  and  their  pride,  they  keep  the  land  largely  in  a 
state  of  unproductiveness,  and  practically  wasted.  We  showed, 
too,  that  their  rents,  royalties  and  revenues,  as  idle  consumers, 
adds  the  whole  cost  ot  their  luxury,  extravagance  and  wastefulness 
to  the  price  of  the  things  the  poor  man’s  wages  must  purchase ; 
whence  it  necessarily  follows  that  his  cheques  will  be  so  much 
• clipped,  or  diminished  in  their  value  and  purchasing  power,  as 
prices  are  av.  raised.  We  showed  that  landlords  are  anti-service- 
able to  ‘‘mere  labourers,”  not  merely  by  adding  to  the  price  of 
their  food  and  necessaries,  but  by  controlling  land  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  labourers,  by  preventing  labourers  from  turning 
their  labour  to  profit,  as  they  would  and  are  justly  entitled  to  do, 
on  small  farms,  allotments  or  gardens ; showed  that  landlords 
persecute  mere  uncapitalist  labourers  not  merely  by  insolence  of 
pride  and  place,  but  by  refusing  them  land-user  altogether,  or  by 
charging  them  a foul  market’s  price  for  it ; persecute  and  dis- 
courage them  by  such  tyrannies  and  oppressions  as  these,  and  as 
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their  ten  times  accursed  game  laws.  By  such  means,  uncapitalist 
labourers  are  firstly  incapacitated  from  earning,  and  in  the 
second  place,  the  value  of  their  miserable  wages  is  reduced 
towards  the  starvation  point. 

Landlordial  efforts  do  much,  and  especially  in  rural  districts. 
But  the  starvation  point  is  reached  in  most  cases  only  by  the 
intervention  also  of  capitalism.  Keaders  may  not,  before  reading 
the  chapter  on  Capital  and  grasping  the  general  tenor  and  purport 
of  the  present  treatise,  be  able  fully  to  realize  the  service 
capitalists  do  as  clippers  of  the  cheques  of  “ mere  labourers.” 
A faint  indication  of  the  process  is  all  we  can  give  here,  without 
running  wide  from  our  point,  and  our  chapter  to  an  inordinate 
length. 

Mere  labour  is  usually  paid,  not  directly,  by  the  money  of 
consumers  or  even  by  the  money  of  those  traders  who  are  in 
direct  communication  with  consumers.  Wages  are  paid  mostly 
by  the  farmer  or  the  manufacturer,  who  is  a middleman  in  the 
process  of  distribution  ; stands  between  the  producer  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  merchant  and  the  retailers  on  the  other.  It  is 
already  admitted  that  a distributive  organization  is  as  necessary 
as  is  a productive  one.  Merchants  and  retailers  are  true  and 
useful  workers,  and  have  rightful  claim  to  fair  pay  for  their  fair 
work  ; and  this  must  needs  come  out  of  the  price  the  consumer 
pays.  The  result  is,  that  the  producer  can  only  receive  what 
the  consumer  pays,  less  by  so  much  as  it  costs  to  bring  the 
produce  to  the  consumer  by  other  hands  than  the  producer’s 
own.  The  producer’s  cheques  are  less,  and  rightly  less,  by  that 
amount.  His  cheques  are,  so  far,  chpped,  of  necessity,  and  by 
no  injustice.  It  is  the  monopoly  of  capital — realized  by  bequest 
and  inheritance-laws  mainly — that  makes  possible  the  further 
and  the  unjust  clipping  of  these  cheques.  Capitalists,  hy  their 
monopoly,  can  do  the  same  thing  as  landlords  do  first,  hy  theirs  ; 
and  so,  having  “noble”  example  for  it,  the  fact  that  they 
adopt  the  noble-lordial  practice  of  clipping  the  labourer’s  cheques, 
is  in  no  wise  marvellous.  Capital,  in  few  hands,  is  a ‘ power  of 
extortion,  and  it  extorts,  as  cats  lap  milk.  It  takes  what  it  can. 
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and  all  it  can\  and  politico-economic  Christianity  holds  it 
justified  in  so  doing,  because  it  can,  and  on  the  same  principle 
that  it  must,  if  it  cares  to  be  self-consistent,  hold  that  a band  of 
highway  robbers  are  justifiable  in  plundermg  passengers.  They 
‘ can,  as  capitalists  ‘ can  ;’  and  have,  for  the  can-reason,  the 
same  right  to  do  what  they  do,  that  is,  to  relieve  travellers  of  their 
cash,  as  capitalists  have  to  relieve  labourers  of  their  earnings, 
as  they  ‘ can,’  and  in  fact  do.  The  difference  lies,  not  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing  done,  but  in  the  fact  that  legality  does  not 
wink  at  highway  tolling,  by  common  bandits,  but  does  wink,  at 
tolling  of  mere  labourers’  wages,  by  capitalist  manufacturers, 
farmers,  merchants  and  retailers.  Legality  used  to  be  on  the 
sharp  look-out  for  highway  banditti ; and,  pouncing  on  them, 
flagrante  delicto,  incontinently,  and  very  justly,  hanged  the  tollers. 
Legality  however  has  no  eyes  for  capitalist-banditti,  who  but 
help  themselves  toother  people’s  earnings  as  they  can just 
as  highwaymen  did.  It  provides  no  gallows,  nor  even  penal- 
servitude,  or  ‘ hard-labour,’  for  capitahsts  who,  modestly,  help 
themselves  ‘ as  they  can,’  and  as  (little)  competition  allows.  We 
shall,  when  called  on  to  legislate,  hardly  propose  to  hang,  or  even 
to  imprison  our  modest  capitahsts — persuaded  as  their  science 
persuades  them,  that  they  may  rightfully  help  themselves  to 
aU  they  ‘ can  ’ of  other  men’s  earnings,  labour  and  produce- 
hut  we  shall  propose  to  put  stricter  limits  to  their  can  and  their 
canning ; to  disable  it  largely,  or  altogether,  by  putting  an  end 
to  their  monopolistic  power.  Corporations  and  capitalists  have 
no  soul ; that  is,  no  conscience  ; and  capitalists  are  not  likely  to 
have  any  soul  as  long  as  they  are  monopolists,  and  take  a godless 
“ science  ” like  political  economy  for  their  father  confessor, 
chancellor  and  conscience-keeper.  The  conscience  which  that 
lovely  “ science  ” patronises  fits  loosely,  yet  so  well,  the  humour 
of  monopoly  that  there  needs  be  no  surprise  at  the  fact  that  land- 
lordism welcomes  the  “ science  ” and  adopts  its  conscience- 
plaster  so  affectionately  as  it  does,  when  we  consider  that,  of  all 
monopolies,  the  land  monopoly  is  the  foulest,  and  lacks  even  the 
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plausible  excuse  for  itself  that  capitalism  has  ; needs  a conscience- 
plaster  thicker  even  than  capitalism  does. 

Thus : capitalism  lends  something  it  has  (as  landlords  have 
the  land)  by  virtue  of  unjust  social  customs  and  regulations  ; 
lends  what  is  not  its  property,  by  any  law  of  righteousness,  and, 
on  that  pretext,  plunders  labour.  But  capitalism  aho  does 
something  towards  production  ; guides  it — and,  in  so  far  as  that 
guidance  is  honest  and  tends  to  social  advantage  each  capitalist 
is  a true  earner  and  deserves  due  wages — whilst  landlords  ih 
absolutely  nothing,  and  make  no  pretence  of  doing  aught  but 
hinder  production  ; aught  but  maltreat  and  exile  their  serfs  into 
city  slums  or  over  seas ; aught  but  legislate  burdens  from  the 
land  and  rent,  on  to  the  shoulders  they  have  stripped  of  the 
protection  which  their  God-given  land-right  should  and  would 
give  them  against  being  plundered  as  they  are  by  excise  and 
customs’  legislation.  The  capitalist  wage-payer,  we  say,  “ doti^ 
something”  which  fairly  may  be  regarded  as  ‘labour,’  as  do 
capitalist  merchants  and  traders  ; and,  so  far,  are  earners.  If 
what  they  take  as  ‘profit,’  were  only  a remuneration 

for  that,  there  would  be  no  injustice.  But  there  is  a strong 
smell  of  injustice  when  we  note  the  fact  that,  whilst  mere 
labourers  usually  are  unable  to  do  more  with  their  wages  than  to 
keep  themselves  and  their  families  alive,  capitalists  usually  get 
wages  which  enable  them  and  their  families  to  live  in  comparative 
and  often  enormous  luxury ; and  at  the  same  time  to  increase 
their  capital  now-a-days  to  an  extent  such  as  yet,  in  this  world, 
never  was  before  done.  Capitalist  wage-payers,  moreover,  pay 
their  aim  wages  as  well  as  the  wages  of  the  human  tools  they 
call  their  “ hands  ; ” measure  their  own  deserts  or  earnings  as 
well  as  those  of  ‘‘  their  hands,”  with  the  result  indicated.  From 
which,  persons  of  practical  experience  may  readily,  and  with 
some  confidence,  infer  that  capitalists  measure  their  own  merits 
and  their  pay  by  a standard  very  difterent  from  that  which 
measures  the  merit  and  the  pay  of  mere  ‘‘  hands,”  or  simple 
labourers. 
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III!  the  chapter  on  payment  we  gave  our  idea  of  just  payment 
of  labour,  and  of  the  true  measure  of  its  merit,  as  labour  ; our 
notion  that  one  and  tlie  same  standard  should,  and  alone  can, 
measure  labour-merit  justly.  That  capitalists,  measuring  their 
own  merit  and  paying  it  by  their  own  measure,  should  give 
themselves  “better  measure”  than  they  give  when  measuring 
i*  the  merit  and  the  pay  of  other  men,  is  to  be  expected,  as  we  say, 

I ‘ naturally  ’ ; seeing  that  it  is  a fact  of  universal  experience  that 

men,  ever  so  honest  and  ever  so  intelligent,  are  not  fit  judges  in 
I their  oi\m  case.  Capitalists  however,  claim,  and  practically 

I asseit  because  they  ‘ can,'  a right  to  do  this  thing  which  all 

I casuists  and  all  law  courts  hold  to  be  inadmissible.  They 

claim  to  take  out  of  the  total  proceeds,  i.e., — of  their  own 
labour  and  that  of  their  hands, — first  what  t/iei/  judge  to  be 
j an  adequate  remuneration  for  their  management  and  superin- 

> tendence  of  the  ‘ concern.’  They  make  no  pretence  of  measuring 

their  labour  on  a par  with  that  of  the  “hands”  or  as  it  is 
more  or  less  painful.  The  remuneration  they  claim  for  ‘ manage- 
ment ’ has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  mere  ‘ pains  ’ involved 
in  it,  but  is  just  all  the  profit  they  ‘can’  wring  out  of  the 
concern  by  diminishing  cost  of  production ; in  the  first-place  by 
choice  of  good  machinery  and  prevention  of  waste  (in  material  or 
labour  ) and  in  the  next  place,  by  diminishing,  to  the  utmost,  the 
wages  of  “the  hands.”  Under  such  conditions,  and  vith  such 
varying  measures,  the  fact  is  by  no  means  unaccountable  that 
the  remuneration  of  the  “ hands  ” gravitates  to  the  minimum, 
whilst  that  of  the  measuring  capitalist  himself  leidtates  so  much 
and  so  disproportionately  high.  What  else  indeed  were  to  be 
expected  of  ordinary  humanity— de-christianized  to  the  level  of 
the  godless  capitalist  “science” — than  that  high-mmded  ! 
capitalism  should  measure  ‘ liberally  ’ ojf  the  earnings  of  the 
I “ hands  ” towards  the  aggrandisement  of  its  own  profits  ! 

Politico-economic  ‘science’  regards  this  as  quite  the  “proper” 
and  the  “ legitimate  ” thing.  God  save  the  Queen,  cry  we,  and 
us  also,  from  such  “ proper  ” things,  and  from  such  ‘ scientific  ’ 
estimates  of  things. 
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The  capitalist,  according  to  his  ‘ science,’  is  further  authorized, 
before  assigning  to  “his  hands”  their  share  of  the  total 
earnings,  to  make  also  a deduction  for  interest  and  risk  on 
the  capital  he  employs  in  the  concern.  If  the  capital  were 
righteously  his  own;  if  it  were  the  result  of  his  oton  labour 
and  abstinence,  we  should  see  no  injustice  in  his  taking,  for 
the  use — not  what  he  deems  the  “ proper  thing  ” — but  what 
others  concerned  were  willing  to  give  for  it  as  a loan. 

Our  logic  however,  will  not  allow  us  to  admit  that  capital, 
otherwise  acquired,  is  really  that  of  the  capitalist.  That  logic 
ignores  the  legal  fiction,  that  wills,  inheritance-laws  and  gifts 
without  consideration  can  make  aught  of  value  to  be  really  the 
“ property  ” of  the  receiver  who  has  not  earned  it,  nor  received 
it  in  honest  payment  of  honest  debt.  Hence,  we  deny  that  any 
capitalist  has  any  righteous  claim  whatever  to  interest  at  all,  on 
capital  acquired  by  him  by  force  of  unjust  ‘ laws  ’ or  of  unwar- 
rantable gifts  ; as  we  deny  also  his  right  to  take,  for  the  loan  of 
his  earnings  and  savings,  any  interest  but  such  as  those  from 
whose  earnings  it  must  come  agree  to  give  as  a fair  market  price. 

‘ Interest  ’ we  understand  to  be  a payment  voluntarily  given 
for  the  risk  a lender  takes,  in  lending  his  savings,  and  as  a rightful 
share  in  the  advantage  expected  from  their  use.  That  a lender 
of  capital  honestly  earned  and  saved — can  righteously  claim  to 
do  for  himself  what  capitalists  in  fact  do  for  themselves,  i.e.,  to 
settle,  without  concurrence  of  those  who  are  to  pay,  the  interest 
he  is  to  get,  is,  to  us,  a palpable  solecism;  a kind  of  argument 
or  contract  all  on  one  side ; to  which  there  is  but  one  party. 
Assuredly  I have  no  right  to  demand  the  loan,  or  the  user  of 
any  man  s accumulations  gratis.  But  I have  right  to  refuse  to 
risk  my  savings  in  his  speculations,  and  to  decline  altogether  to 
help  him  to  his  exclusive  advantage  by  a gratuitous  risk  of  my 
means.!  On  the  other  hand  however,  I can  have  no  right  to 
more  “ interest  ” than  he  wills  to  give. 

If  no  capitalist  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  unearned  or 
undue  means  as  a capitalist — by  the  acceptance  of  them  as 
legatee  or  heir,  by  unjust  clipping  of  the  cheques  of  “ his  hands,” 
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or  otherwise — little  mischief,  or  none  at  all,  could  come  of 
capitalism ; because  no  man  who  honestly  earned  and  saved  his 
capital  could  become  a great  capitalist  or  one  of  the  comparatively 
few  that  monopolize  the  article.  We  should  all  of  us  have  the 
opportunity  to  abstain  if  we  would  from  consumption  of  a portion 
of  our  earnings,  and  so  to  become  small  capitalists,  and  oppor- 
tunity also  of  joining  our  smalls  into  large  capitals  such  as  great 
undertakings  require,  and  of  taking,  each  his  legitimate  dividend 
of  the  total  advantages  realized  by  virtue  of  our  contributions. 

It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  capital  or  of  any  honest  use  of  it  that 
evil  lies  ; nor  in  the  taking,  by  small  capitalists,  of  a just  share 
in  any  advantage  resulting  from  the  user  of  capital  justly 
acquired.  The  mischief  comes,  and  alone  comes,  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  large  capitals  in  few  hands  hy  means  that  are 
unrighteous;  of  the  heaping  up  of  the  super-natural  power  of 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  a “ class,”  and  permitting  that  class  to 
use  its  ^injust  accumulations  to  defraud  others,  on  politico- 
economic  no-principle,  in  the  ways  indicated. 
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CHAPTEK  XV. 

RICHES. 

Already  it  lias  been  said  that  “ riches  ” come— in  our  expe- 
rience at  least — not  by  earning,  but  by  man-made  “laws  ” and 
by  customs  that  have  force  of,  when  not  literally  sanctioned  by, 
legislation.  In  the  chapter  on  bequest,  riches  are  shown  to  have 
the  effect  of  placing  their  possessor  in  power  to  live  idly  on  the 
earnings  of  other  men,  to  command  other  men  unjustly,  to 
influence  other  men’s  minds  superstitiously  and  make  them 
regard  their  fellow  men  as  gods,  because  they  possess  a pow'er 
whose  origin  and  nature  is  obscure.  We  there  called  this 
unearned  wealth-power  a ‘ super-natural  ’ and  an  unjust  one  and 
pointed  out  that  its  effects  on  those  who  receive  it  is  to  place 
them  in  a false  and  a disgraceful  position. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  need  therefore  only  to  regard  riches 
from  a Christian  point  of  view,  to  note  how  Christ  speaks  of 
them  and  his  apostles  of  those  who,  by  means  of  their  unearned 
wealth,  ‘ eat  other  men’s  bread  ’ instead  of  their  own  ; eat  bread 
that  comes  to  them  by  no  law  divine,  but  bread  that  comes  to 
them  only  by  force  and  effect  of  foul  customs  and  of  legislation 
misnamed  ‘ law  ;’  bread  that  comes  to  them  not  righteously,  as 
result  of  exercising  their  God-given  faculties  in  ways  which  are 
conformable  or  conformed  to  equity ; but  by  means  unjust  (legal 
or  not  legal) ; and  having  done  so,  we  shall  enquire  whether 
reason  and  good  sense— the  true  light  that  lights  every  man  so 
far  as  he  is  mentally  lighted — does  not  pronounce  the  same 
verdict  with  regard  to  riches. 

Wealthy  people,  when  they  speak  of  the  poor,  refer  to  them, 
mostly,  in  a tone  of  condescension  as  though  themselves  were,. 
naturally  and  rightfully,  superior  beings,  and  the  poor  an  inferior 
class  of  the  animal  kingdom.  If  they  speak  of  them  as 
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“ brethren,’’  as  was  the  habit  of  Christ,  they  do  it,  as  a rule, 
only  in  church  and  with  a hollow'  Sunday-sound  which  ignores 
the  purport  of  the  w'ord.  It  is  mostly  a mere  echo,  in  the 
church  cavern,  of  words  that  come  in  due  ceremonious  course, 
from  the  pulpit  or  desk,  and  otherwise  have  no  significance  at  all. 
Seldom  indeed  can  the  uttered  w'ord  be  fairly  construed  into  a 
true  and  heartfelt  recognition  of  the  divine  fact  that  every  man 
IS  the  brother  of  every  other.  The  tones  are  formal  and  are 
essentially  a denial  of  the  fact  ; are  a real  assertion  that  mere 
labourers  are  inferior  animals  born  to  bear  the  burdens  of  “ their 
superiors.’’  At  church  w'ealthy  troglodytes  turn  up  their  eyes 
and  conform  their  visages — if  not  their  hearts — devoutlv  wdiilst 
imtendinn  to  listen  to  words  like  these — 

“ Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness.” 

“ Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth.” 

“ Take  no  thought  wdiat  ye  shall  eat,  drink  or  put  on.  Is  not 
life  more  than  meat  ? ” 

“ What  ye  w^ould  that  men  should  do  to  you  do  ye  even  so  to 
them.” 

“ The  Son  of  Man  had  not  where  to  lay  ///.v  head.” 

“ Provide  neither  gold  nor  brass  in  your  purses,” 

“ He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  Me*  is  not 
worthy  of  Me.” 

V 

“ He  that  taketli  not  his  cross  and  follow'etli  after  me  is  not 
w'ortliy  of  me.” 

“ For  wdiat  is  a man  profited  if  lie  gain  tlie  wdiole  world  and 
lose  his  ow'ii  soul.” 

“ God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living.” 

“ Be  ye  not  called  Eabbi,  for  one  is  your  master,  even  Christ ; 
and  ye  are  all  Brethren.” 

“ Call  no  man  your  father  upon  the  earth,  for  one  is  your 
father,  which  is  in  heaven.” 

* Me,  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  signifies  righteousness  ; as  we  have  already 
noted. 
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“ Sell  all  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor  ; and  thou  shalt 
have  treasure  in  heaven.” 

“ A rich  man  shall  hardly  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 

Judging  by  the  conduct  of  wealthy  people  in  general  who  call 
themselves  Christians,  one  might  well  suppose  these  were  not 
words  of  Christ,  and  were  of  no  significance  whatever  for  Chris- 
tian men.  We  must  leave  to  others  to  reconcile  if  they  can, 
the  common  behaviour  of  those  who  have  riches,  with  any  of 
these  words.  Here  our  attention  will  be  limited  mainly  to  the 
two  last  sentences ; and  we  boldly  say  that,  however  much 
wealthy  men  in  general  may  tkmk  they  are  Christians  ; think 
that  they  accept,  in  their  hearts,  Christ’s  teaching  with  regard 
to  riches,  they  speak  untruly  when  they  assert  that  they  are  so 
and  accept  so.  If  they  do  not  lie,  they  deceive  themselves  and 
the  truth  is  not  (so  far)  in  them,  d’heir  tongue  asserts  what 
their  deeds  deny. 

Those  words  are  not  empty  sounds,  but  words  of  weighty 
import ; they  contain  the  germ  of  a truth  all  important ; the 
truth  to  which  Paul  refers  when  he  condemns  the  eating  of  “ any 
man’s  bread  for  naught,”  and  bids  the  disciples  at  Thessalonica 
to  “ work  with  their  own  hands  and  eat  their  own  bread.”  Christ 
teaches  that  it  is  sinful  to  eat  other  men’s  bread,  as  James,  that 
it  is  equally  wicked  and  a crying  sin  to  “ keep  back  by  fraud  the 
hire  of  the  labourers  a sin  which  should  make  rich  men  who 
commit  it  “weep  and  howl.”  The  things  so  condemned  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles  are  the  very  things  that  rich  men  do ; 
many  of  them  constantly  and  life-long ; things  they  must  do  if 
they  will  not  give  their  goods  to  the  poor  but  will  use  them,  as 
they  do,  and  get  them  as  they  do.  To  all  who  really  think,  it 
must  be  manifest  that  Paul  teaches  essentially  the  same  thing 
when  he  declares  that  “ if  any  would  not  work  neither  should  he 
eat  ” * — declares  that  wilful  idlers  in  fact  have  their  ‘ rights  ’ 
when  they  have  starvation,  and  have  that  to  which  they  have 
no  right  when  they  eat  what  they  do  not  earn.  Christ  was  of 

* II.  Thess.  chap.  3,  v.  8. 
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opinion  that  it  was  not  possible  to  serve  two  masters,  standing 
related  to  each  other  as  God  and  mammon.  We  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  Christ  here  was  right ; spoke,  not  of  that  day 
merely  but  of  all  days.  He  knew  that  the  thing  was,  is,  and  for 
ever  will  be  simply  impossible.  Eich  Christians  apparently 
believe  that  the  thing  can  be  done  ; and  for  many  past  centuries 
have  tried  to  do  it.  They  have  succeeded  thus  far,  that  they 
have  served  the  two,  the  one  in  reality  and  the  other  in  sham  ; 
have  given  their  hearts  to  mammon  and  empty  words  and  silly 
ceremonies  to  God.  It  is,  to  our  minds,  a very  sad  success  ; 
and  yet,  it  is  the  only  one  accomplishable  on  principles  enun- 
ciated and  upheld  at  present  by  omnipotent  Parliaments,  of  rich 
men  or  of  the  rich  ‘ class,’  who  substitute  politico-economic 
science  for  Christ-science,  and  yet  call  themselves  Christians. 

The  law  of  God  asserted  in  the  quoted  texts  is  WTitten,  not 
only  in  the  Christian  Bible,  but  is  written  even  more  clearly 
and  intelligibly  in  God’s  infallible  book  we  call  “ Nature in 
the  Bible  whose  authority  is  questioned  by  no  believer  in  any 
religion,  nor  by  any  disbeliever.  When  a human  being  is  left 
to  deal  directly  with  Nature,  and  other  men  are  absent  or  stand 
aloof,  he  dies  if  he  tvill  not  produce  his  own  food  by  using  the 
means  nature  supplies  him  with.  If  nature  is  ‘ liberal  ’ enough 
to  provide  him  with  accessible  roots,  fi’uit  or  edible  fish  or  flesh 
he  must  exert  himself  to  gather  or  take  it.  Nature  wiU  not  put 
food  into  his  mouth  but  will  incontinently  insist  on  his  earning 
it  by  exertion  of  some  sort,  and  that,  on  penalty  of  death.  Such 
teaching  is  very  practical ; is  the  experience  that  shoidd  make 
fools  wise. 

The  wisdom  of  Christ  is  not  great  because  it  reveals  aught  not 
written  by  God,  from  eternity,  on  nature’s  face,  but  that  it  guides 
us  so  infallibly  to  a true  reading  of  His  will,  there  written  ; that 
it  makes  us  see,  what  otherwise  we  might  not  see,  now  nor  ever  ; 
might,  conceivably,  have  otherwise  overlooked  to  the  end  of 
time.  Not  because  God’s  law  is  not,  in  nature’s  book,  always 
visibly  written,  but  that  our  mental  eyes  are  dull,  are  blinded  by 
superstitions  and  by  false  notions  ; that  our  insight  is  mere  out- 
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sight,  a view  of  things  inessential  as  things  essential,  and 
contrarywise ; is  a confused  sight  such  as  only  can  be  made 
clear  hy  such  wisdom  as  Christ  brought  and  revealed.  It  is 
because  He  smv  so  truly  the  things  of  God  ; saw  into  the  essence 
of  God’s  relation  to  man  and  man’s  relation  to  Him  and  to  His 
brethren,  that  we,  through  Him,  may  see  likewise,  and,  as  the 
Eastern  metaphor  expresses  it,  may  “ know  God  and  His 
righteousness ; ” may  know,  in  fact,  what  is  essential  to  our 
manliness  as  well  as  to  our  mere  animality ; to  our  soul’s-welfare 
as  well  as  to  our  body’s. 

Great  wealth  comes — as  we  have  endeavoured  and  shall 
further  endeavour  to  make  manifest — hy  unjust  means  ; is  used 
or  practicably  useable,  for  little  other  than  for  cruel,  unhrotherly 
and  unjust  ends  ; and  hence  is,  necessarily,  soul -destructive.  It 
indeed  flatters  and  pampers  man’s  animalism  at  the  cost  of  his 
spiritual  instincts.  “ Having  food  and  raiment,”  says  Paul  to 
Timothy,  “ let  us  therewith  be  content  ; but  they  that  be  rich 
fall  into  temptation  and  a snare  and  into  many  foolish  and 
hurtful  lusts.  For  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.” 
If  rich  men  could  but  see  themselves,  it  would  be  evident  to 
them  that  Paul  here  calmly  states  to  his  fellow-labourer  the  plain 
fact,  that  his  light  and  experience  taught  him,  and  what  expe- 
rience now,  as  ever,  teaches  all  who  are  awake  to  such  teachings. 

This  writer’s  experience  of  rich  men — which  is  a greater  one 
than  the  average  allowed  to  such  as  belong  not  to  ‘ the  class  ’ — 
teaches  him  that  they  are  not,  as  a rule,  ‘ meek  and  lowly  in 
heart,’  patient,  forbearing  or  self-denying  ; but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  more  arrogant,  proud  of  heart,  impatient, 
unsympathetic,  intolerant,  self-admiring,  self-indulgent,  over- 
hearing and  contemptuous  than  other  men  are  ; are  patterns 
rather  of  un-Christian  vices  than  of  Christian  virtue.  They  act 
unhrotherly  always,  because  they  shirk  the  common  burden, 
leaving  others  to  hear  their  share  of  it,  whilst  they  take  far  more 
than  they  could  earn  if  they  would  ot  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  persuading  themselves  that,  when  they  refrain  from  the 
possible  gratiflcation  of  their  smallest  whim  or  from  taking  a 
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mean  advantage  which,  legally,  they  might  take  they  are  heaping 
up  for  themselves  in  heaven  unconscionable  treasure. 

The  worst  aspect  perhaps  of  a rich  man’s  life  and  status  is, 
that  he  is  surrounded,  not  hy  friends  but  by  sycophants  and 
flatterers,  by  persons  who,  when  they  are  not  birds  of  his  own 
feather,  polite  winkers  at  upper-class  vices,  lie  and  cringe  before 
him,  and  seek  to  gain  his  favour  by  persuading  him  that  he  is 
above  and  more  worthy  than  other  men ; is  a personage  quasi 
divine  and  to  be  worshipped  as  though  he  were  a god,  and  were 
not  a man  on  a level  with  other  men.  When  the  rich  man,  to 
show  or  affect  kindness  towards  his  “ poorer  brothers,”  opens 
his  purse  we  are  all  or  most  of  us  so  accustomed  to  join  in  the 
chorus  of  admiration  that  greets  such  an  act  that  we  think  it, 
not  only  impolitic,  but  ungenerous  if  not  unjust,  to  restrain  our 
unbounded  admiration  or  the  expression  of  it  until  the  question 
is  mentally  answered  “ how  much  does  the  ‘ generous  ’ act  cost 
him  ? — how  much  of  self  sacrifice  on  his  part  is  involved  in  it  ? ” 

However  “ impolitic  ” it  may  be  to  put  such  questions,  we  are 
clearly  guilty  of  gross  immorality  if  we,  of  sheer  expedience, 
give  our  admiration  falsely,  if  we  overpay  what  is  due  or  pay 
admiration  even  at  all  where  none  is  due.  We,  so  doing, 
shut  our  eyes,  inexcusably,  and  are  guilty  of  lying  and  flattery. 
We  degi’ade  ourselves  whilst  we  fool  and  injure  the  man  whom  we 
unjustly  admire  or  pretend  to  admire.  We  are  moral  cowards, 
because  we  have  beforehand  made  up  our  minds  not  to  offend, 
and  also  to  flatter  the  idch  man  with  our  praise,  due  or  not  due, 
and  fear  to  ask  the  question  “is  it  due  ?” 

Kich  men  are  much  accustomed  to  do  their  alms  before  men. 
What  alms  they  may  do  in  secret  is  a secret ; on  which  we  can 
only  speculate  ; and  our  general  speculations  must  rest  on 
what  we  know  of  the  character  and  actions  of  rich  men.  Thev 
may  do  very  much  alms  or  very  little  in  secret.  We  know 
that  their  secret  almsgiving  often  leaks  out  in  a way  which 
suggests  that  the  secret  is  kept  by  various  people  who  in  fact  and 
with  motives,  not  very  transparent,  constantly  hand  it  round, 
to  he  kept  more  secret  than  it  ever  was.  Rich  men  have 
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gold,  and  so  may,  instead  of  earning,  huy  “golden  opinions;” 

and  we  see  plainly  that  they  are  not  indifferent  even  to  such 
luxuries. 

Doubtless  we  should  wrong  rich  men  if  we  suggested  that 
they  were  quite  devoid  of  friendliness  and  sympathy  for  persons 
outside  their  class.  We  know  that  they  have  sympathy  enough 
for  their  class,  and  more  especially  for  its  upper  j^sitwu,  and 
show  it  by  helping  their  poor  relations  to  keep  up  their  position, 
or  that  of  “the  family,”  by  billetting  them  on  the  public 
purse,  by  securing  them— not  at  much  cost  to  themselves, 
but  at  great  cost  to  earners— large  salaries  for  little,  easy 
and  genteel  work  or  none  at  all,  by  using  their  upper  class 
“mfluence”  with  those  who  ‘wield  the  spigot  of  taxation.’ 

We  know  too  that,  when  rich  men  open  their  own  purses 
to  needy  outsiders,  their  charity  costs  them  generally  very 
little  ; as  a rule  involves  practically  no  sacrifice,  or  the  mere 
sacrifice  involved  in  saving  up  so  much  less  ; no  sacrifice 
of  aught  save  of  the  pleasure  of  hoarding  a trifle  more.  The 
liberality  of  rich  men  is  usually  so  be-puflfed  that  one  feels  it  as  a 
reproach  on  everybody  else ; feels  it  to  be  a tacit  accusation, 
against  those  not  rich  of  want  of  liberality  and  of  charity. 
The  facts  certainly  will  bear  another  construction,  and  one 
which  perhaps  has  greater  probability  in  its  favour.  We  may 
well  suppose  that  people  in  general — knowing  that  it  is  the 
common  and  natural  effect  of  the  wealth  that  raises  men 
into  an  idle,  self-indulgent  and  luxurious  class  to  blunt  sympathy 
as  regards  other  “classes” — are  surprized,  and  delightfully 
so,  when  they  see  one  who,  though  subjected  to  such  bad 
influences,  yet  sliows  that  his  outside  sympathy,  his  care  for 
brothers  not  of  his  caste,  is  still  alive.  On  that  supposition 
W’e  may  fairly  assume  that  the  extra-praise,  bestowed  on  the 
small  sacrifice,  expresses  rather  wonder  that,  under  such  con- 
ditions, all  sympathy  of  the  sort  is  not  dead,  than  admiration 
of  the  act  itself  from  the  normal  standpoint ; expresses  satis- 
faction that  a sinner,  presumably  lost,  is  not  altogether  lost. 
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In  Sartor  Resartus  * Carlyle,  in  his  picturesque  and  epigram- 
matic fashion,  declares  “ we  must  all  toil  or  steal  (however  w'e 
name  our  stealing)  which  is  worse  and  it  is  manifest,  from 
this  and  the  context  t that  Carlyle  had  the  opinion  we  have ; 
that  utterly  false  ideas  were  current  everyw’here  as  to  ownership ; 
and  that,  to  those  ideas  were  largely  attributable  the  shameful 
contrasts  we  see  side  by  side,  of  excessive  wealth  and  excessive 
poverty.  We  have  not  said  nor  are  we  about  to  say  that  wealthy 
men  wdio,  being  non-earners  are  yet  consumers  of  other  men’s 
bread  “steal.”  We  have  indeed  said  and  we  repeat,  that 
landlords,  in  their  rents,  take  and  mijustly  appropriate  the 
property  of  other  men  ; we  repeat  also  that  monopolists  of 
capital  unjustly  take  and  appropriate  the  earnings  of  labourers. 
Ihis  is,  no  doubt,  what  Carlyle  describes  as  stealing.  He 
imagines,  apparently,  that  mere  misappropriation  of  another’s 
property  is  stealing.  But  w'e  do  not  say,  for  instance,  that  an 


army  that  helps  itself  to  the  enemy’s  property,  without  leave  or 
payment,  “ steals.”  That  it  “ plunders,”  we  may  well  say  ; but 
it  does  not  steal,  and  for  this  reason,  that  it  imagines — truly  or 
falsely  it  matters  not — that  the  state  of  war  makes  justifiable, 
as  against  “ enemies,”  Avhat,  as  against  brothers,  were  altogether 
unjustifiable.  It  is  the  precise  fact  then,  that  idle  non-pro- 
ducers who  take  and  consume,  without  permission,  the  earnings 
of  other  men,  “plunder;”  and  may  rightly  be  called  “plunder- 
ers” and  “invaders;”  but  they  are  not  “thieves”  if  they 
candidly  believe  as  mostly  they  do,  that,  being  at  war  with  the 
■poor!  being  their  enemies  and  not  their  brothers,  they  are 
justified,  under  the  circumstances,  in  appropriating  their  earnings ; 
or  if  they  believe,  say,  that  custom  or  legislation  can  make  such 
or  any  plunder  ‘ lawful  and  right  ’ in  sight  of  God  and  men. 
We  say  that  their  belief  is  a false  and  an  absurd  belief ; an  utter 
delusion  ; is  tantamount  indeed  to  the  belief  that  men  are 
omnipotent  law-makers  and  can  rightly  supercede  the  law  of 
God.  Gross  however  as  the  delusion  is,  though  it  cannot  make 
the  taking  to  be  just  or  rightful,  it  makes  it  “plunder”  merely 

* Book  3,  cap.  4.  + Book  2,  c.  10. 
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and  not  larceny  ; though  it  may  well  prove  such  believers  to  he 
idiots,  it  does  not  prove  them  to  be,  literally,  thieves. 

Until  quite  of  late  years  the  wealthy  class,  mostly  landlords, 
have  had  entire  charge  of  public  education  and  have  taught  the 
people  to  believe  in  various  lies,  such  as  we  have  pointed  out ; 
as  that  “ the  earth  ” and  “ its  fulness  ” is  not  “ the  lords  ” hut 
is  the  landlords ; that  landlordial  appropriation  of  the  rent 
which  the  people  create  is  “ lawful  and  right,”  i.e.,  morally 
justifiable  ; and  that  transmission  of  property  to  non-earners  by 
bequest  and  inheritance  is  not  an  unrighteous  thing.  The 
people,  in  spite  and  defiance  of  landlordism,  are  now  getting 
education  from  purer  and  honester  sources,  and  so,  are  begin- 
ning to  see  that  they  have  been  miseducated,  i.e.,  bamboozled  ; 
have,  in  the  interest  or  supposed  interest  of  landlords  and  the 
plutocratic  class,  been  made  to  believe  in  deadly  and  disastrous 
lies.  Daily,  the  people  are  coming  nearer  to  the  truth.  The 
wealthy  clas§  too  is  being  itself  educated  by  the  'people ; and 
those  of  the  upper  class  who,  but  a few  years  back,  had  full  faith 
in  old  fashioned  lies  are  strongly  suspecting  now  that  they  are 
lies,  and  are  growing  conscious  more  or  less  that  their  position, 
with  such  basis  of  lies,  is  becoming  an  ‘ unstable’  one.  They 
anticipate,  and  not  unreasonably  so,  a revolution  (not  of  blood 
or  violence  hut  of  ideas)  which  will  set  the  truth  on  its  feet  and 
lies  down  on  their  backs ; a conflagration  that  will  scorch  and 
shrivel  up  such  ideas  as  private  omiership  of  land,  as  monopoly 
of  capital  by  individuals,  as  the  justice  of  bequest  and  inherit- 
ance-laws, and  as  administration  of  justice  of  any  kind  to  such 
only  as  are  wealthy  and  can  buy  it  at  an  exorbitant  price. 

These,  and  various  other  such  notions,  are  getting  withered 
and  weathered,  and  presently  will  be  dry  enough  to  make,  what 
alone  they  are  good  for,  a bonfire.  Vested  rights  and  interests 
and  modes  of  payment  like  those  we  lately  remarked  on  will 
furnish  further  fuel.  The  clearance  of  rotten  rubbish  will  be 
great ; will  come  as  a God-send,  and  the  moral  atmosphere  be 
purged  largely  of  impurities. 
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The  ‘ higher  classes  ’ will  hereafter  take  more  schooling  from 
the  lower,  who  will,  in  return  for  lies,  teach  them  the  truth,  as  it 
is  in  Christ  and  in  righteousness ; and  though  we  do  not  say 
that  the  consumers  of  riches  not  earned  by  them  are  as  yet 
thieves,  we  say  they  are  getting  knowledge  which  must  presently 
make  them  see  and  understand  that  their  plunder  is  umrighteous 
and  unjustifiable.  Eealizing  this,  they  will  he  thieves  if  they 
continue  further  their  plunder  ; will  know  themselves  to  be  such, 
and  will  so  be  known.  The  people  however  will  have  it  in  their 
power  at  least  to  stop  their  steahng,  to  improve  their  practice, 
if  not  their  morals.  If  they  cannot  cleanse  their  minds  fi-om 
further  desire  to  steal,  they  can  and  will  abolish  the  wicked 
customs  and  legal  regulations  that  put  them  m power  to  plunder ; 
and  so  will  leave  their  morals  to  mend  under  the  influence  of 
better  practice. 

That  England  is  the  enormously  wealthy  nation  it  is  assumed 
to  be  is  doubtlessly  referrible  to  the  fact  that,  for  centuries  past, 
it  has  been  a great  and  greatest  of  trading  nations.  But  for  this, 
the  Biitish  Islands  could  scarcely  have  contained  the  populous, 
great  and  civilized  Christian  nation  they  do  ! ! That  we  owe  our 
‘ great  ’ position  to  our  trade,  may  well  account  for  the  fact  that 
we  are  trade-worshippers,  and  that  we  assume,  as  a fundamental 
datiun,  that  whatever  is  ‘ good  for  trade  ’ is  good  for  England  as 
the  great  trader.  The  present  writer  is  prepared  to  join,  with 
candour  and  heartiness,  in  paeans  of  admiration  to  trade  and  its 
power  of  beneficence  ; but  is  not  prepared  to  admit  that  trade  is 
a lady  whose  character  is,  on  all  sides,  in-eproachable.  Whilst 
allowing  that  trade,  within  limits  of  equity,  is  an  excellent  thing 
and  a thing  deserving  to  be  ‘encouraged’  and  ‘extended,’  we 
must  deny  that  trade,  absolutely  and  altogether  unrestrained,  is 
a good  thing  at  all.  On  the  contrary  we  maintain  that  trade 
may  as  well,  in  fact,  be  a damnable  and  a mischievous  thing  as 
a blessed  and  a beneficent  one.  We  believe  in  absolute  freedom 
of  all  honest  trade ; from  import  and  from  export  duties  as  well  as 
from  all  such  encouragement  as  is  given  by  bounties  ; see  no 
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real  need  for  any  such  duties  or  bounties  for  purposes  of  honest 
revenue,  and  would  gladly  see  an  end  of  such  things. 

Political  economy  has  accepted  the  anti- Solomonic  notion  that, 
not  “ righteousness,”  but  trade  and  the  wealth  it  brings  to 
labour-exploiters  “ exalteth  a nation  ; ” and  on  that  assumption, 
as  its  fundamental  datum,  political  economy  reasons,  and  for  the 
present,  carries  ‘ public  opinion  ’ along  with  it.  It  will  not  carry 
us  along  on  that  assumption  because  we  find  it  quite  impossible  to 
reconcile  it  either  with  reason,  with  experience  or  with  Christian 
doctrine  ; because  we  believe  that  righteousness  alone  can  truly 
exalt  a nation,  and  that  unrighteous  trade  may  well  degrade  and 
damn  it  to  deserved  ignominy.  We  are  strongly  inclined  to 
think  that  there  is  and  always  has  been  a great  fiction  about 
England’s  mercantile  greatness,  and  indeed  about  its  great 
w’ealth  as  a nation.  On  this  last  point  we  shall  speak  further 
in  the  chapter  on  ‘ Capital.’ 

The  history  of  the  growth  of  modern  English  trade  is  not  a 
sweet  one.  We  have  pushed  our  trade  to  all  quarters  and  ends 
of  the  earth,  with  large  money-advantage  unquestionably,  but 
mainly  to  capitalist  traders  and  to  landlordial  rents.  V^e  should 
be  less  than  candid  if  we  did  not  admit  that  advantages  have 
come,  more  or  less,  in  flush  times  of  trade,  and  indirectly,  to 
artizans  and  labourers  as  result  of  our  extensive  trading.  We 
say  however  that  the  advantage  which  the  mass  of  Englishmen 
derive  or  have  derived  thence  is  largely  a fiction  ; is,  as  com- 
pared with  the  advantages  which  tlie  upper  classes  have  reaped, 
quite  trifling  and  fugitive  ; and  has  been  and  very  often  is,  a 
minus  quantity.  Trade  has,  doubtless,  enabled  the  English 
race  to  multiply  largely  its  numbers,  and  has  driven  it  to 
spread  itself,  as  widely  as  the  Israelites  are  spread,  in  search 
of  life-provender.  This  may,  in  one  view,  and  a fair  one  per- 
haps, be  regarded  as  a good.  But  this  even  has  not  been 
realized  without  gi-eat  cost  and  sacrifice.  The  English  race  has 
traded  in  slaves,  in  opium,  in  whisky  and  in  civilized  vices  and 
diseases,  and  thereby  has  traded  hundreds  of  tribes  into  annihi- 
lation ; has  heaped  up  wealth,  on  the  backs  and  in  the  stomachs 
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and  coffers  of  its  capitalists  and  landlords,  not  without  terrible 
cost  to  other  men,  to  tribes  of  men  and  to  nations.  In  pursuit 
of  its  trade  England  has  involved  itself  and  other  nations  in 
murderous  wars  without  end ; and  is  ready  now,  at  a moment’s 
notice,  under  pretence  of  protecting  its  aggressive  trade  factions, 
to  engage  in  any  number  of  new  and  needless  wars. 

The  main  excuse  for  most  wars,  and  especially  for  English- 
made  wars,  has  always  been  and  is  at  bottom  the  advancement 
of  trade  and  the  protection  of  the  traders  who  push  their  wares 
into  localities  where  they  are  little  or  not  at  all  needed,  with  an 
assurance  and  inconsiderateness  which  only  the  great  ‘ prestige  ’ 
of  England’s  armies  and  navies  could  render  effective. 

Dynastic  wars  have  been,  of  late  centuries,  but  little  knomi  to 
England.  The  war  which  resulted  in  the  loss  to  England  of  her 
American  Colonies,  now  the  United  States,  came  altogether  of 
England’s  determination  to  secure,  for  her  capitalists,  a vile 
trade-monopoly ; and  not  only  is  our  National  Debt  largely  due 
to  the  pursuit  of  the  same  object,  but  a very  large  portion  of  our 
enormous  annual  taxation  has  always  gone  and  goes  towards 
foreign  market-making  for  capitalistic  exploiters. 

We  point  out  these  facts  not  to  show  that  trade  is,  in  itself,  a 
bad  or  wicked  thing,  rather  than  a good  one,  but  by  way  of 
counterblast  to  the  undiscriniinating  worship  which  public 
opinion  pays  to  trade  joer  se,  and  vfithout  much  or  any  regard  to 
its  modus  operandi  or  its  aims.  Encouragement  and  extension 
of  trade  is  made  the  pretext  and  excuse  for  all  kinds  of  nonsense 
and  unrighteousness.  Thus,  rich  men  are  assumed  to  be  a 
blessing  to  the  community  because  their  expenditures  obviously 
‘ encourage  trade  and  find  employment.’  Reckless  and  avoidable 
destruction  of  property  again,  is,  on  the  same  foolish  pretext, 
assumed  to  be  ‘ a good  thing  ’ for  the  community  ; and  a sapient 
public  and  its  sapient  opinion  swallows,  quite  unsuspiciously, 
these  plausibilities  as  actual  facts,  as  true  inferences  from 
scientific  observation  of  actual  phenomena. 

From  the  stand-point  of  political  economy  the  mass  of  men — 
the  mere  workers — are  regarded  as  existing,  not  for  themselves 
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or  for  their  own  life-enjoyment,  but  as  the  legitimate  tools  of 
monopolies  and  monopolists.  The  lower  class  are  looked  on  as 
mere  machinery  for  realizing  rents  and  profits  for  upper  class 
consumption  ; all  that,  in  politico  economic  theory,  is  needful  to 
the  lower  class  is  abundant  loork,  and  means  just  enough  to  keep 
it  in  ivorking  condition.  The  proposition  that  the  expenditure 
of  rich  men  (as  “ encouraging  trade  ”)  is  a good  thing  for  all  is, 
on  that  view,  intelligible.  But  to  a reasoner  who  takes  as  his 
prime  data  the  facts  that  men  are  brethren  and  not  classes,  and 
that  each  labourer  is  equally  entitled  to  share  in  the  good  and 
the  joy  to  come  of  God’s-gifts  and  of  social  arrangements,  the 
proposition  is  entirely  absurd ; and  equally  so  the  notion  that 
any  avoidable  destruction  of  property  can  be  a good  thing  from 
the  social  point  of  view. 

We  cannot,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  regard  rent-taking 
by  private  landlords  or  profit-taking,  according  to  “ the  can 
principle,”  by  monopolists  of  capital,  otherwise  than  as  methods 
of  plundering  workers  of  their  earnings.  We  must  admit  how- 
ever that,  if  wwkers  are  to  be  so  dealt  with,  it  is  better  that  the 
plunder  should  not  be  carried  away,  from  the  spot  where  it  is 
realized,  for  expenditure  in  distant  places  ; better  that  it  should 
be  expended  in  providmg  necessaries  for  flunkies,  fancy  gardeners, 
grooms,  gamekeepers,  &c.,  on  the  spot  than  that  so  many  ‘ lower 
class  people  ’ should  be  left  there  unemployed  and  wageless. 
Not  that  to  our  eyes  either  of  these  is  a good  state  of  things,  or 
a good  way  of  expending  means  anywhere,  but  that  the  last  is 
the  w'orst.  Ireland  has,  for  many  generations,  been  a shrieking 
and  a foul  illustration  of  this  last  and  worst  state  of  things.  If 
its  landlords  had  settled  on  their  estates,  and  there  employed 
their  rents  in  hiring  human  tools  (on  the  spot)  the  condition  of 
Ireland  would  have  been  tolerable  compared  to  the  actual  state  ; — 
not  good  by  any  means  but  not  so  bad.  If  somewhat  more  labour 
(though  of  a useless  kind)  had  been  found  for  surplus  rurality, 
means  of  life  would  have  been  found  in  much  larger  proportion 
for  it  as  w’ell  as  for  local  artizans,  tradespeople  and  manufacturers. 
The  life-blood  of  Irish  society  has  not  only  been  drained  by 


landlordism  (largely  absentee)  but  it  has  been  carried  aw'ay  to 
great  cities  and  foreign  lands,  wdiich  have  thereby  growui  fat  as 
the  drained  areas  have  grown  lean. 

It  is  entirely  absurd  to  suppose  that  localities,  wdiicli  furnish 
rents  for  landlords  and  profits  for  monopolists  of  capital,  can  be 
the  better  off  for  being  so  plundered.  The  plam  fact  is  that 
they  are  by  so  much  the  worse  oft'  and  will  be  still  worse  if  the 
plunder  be  carried  entirely  away.  It  is  simply  imbecile  to 
imagine  that  monopolistic  plunder  can  in  the  long  run  benefit 
any  community.  But  it  is  plainly  the  fact  that  the  community 
will  suft'er  less  if  the  plunder  be  apphed  towards  finding  life- 
means  to  a portion  of  the  plundered  populations  rather  than  to 
the  engorgement  and  fattening  of  great  cities  and  of  distant 
lands. 

Kich  people  are,  in  popular  phrase,  supposed  to  benefit  the 
lower  class  by  finding  them  employment.  If  employment  is, 
j>er  se,  a good  thing,  as  public  opuiion  here  assumes,  we  would 
suggest  that  sauce  for  goose  is  sauce  for  gander  ; and  would 
apply  the  proverb,  by  finding  ‘ employment,’  of  the  same  sort, 
for  idle  plutocrats.  We  are  not  satisfied  however  that  employ- 
ment is  absolutely  and  always  a good  thing  for  any ; are  satisfied 
indeed  that  it  is  one  of  those  ‘ good  things  ’ wdiereof  the  poorer 
sort  have  (speaking  generally)  much-too-much.  We  venture  to 
think  that  they  could  well  and  profitably  to  themselves  dispense 
with  a good  deal  of  that  they  get,  and  that,  in  any  but  very 
exceptional  cases,  they  need  no  more.  We  enter  our  caveat 
therefore  against  the  assumption,  that  rich  men,  in  providing 
work  for  labourers  and  artizans,  are  benefitting  them  or  the 
community.* 

* Practically  a great  landlord  or  manufacturer  seldom  spends  more  than  a 
very  small  portion  of  his  rents  or  profits  in  finding  labour  for  those  from  whom 
he  has  extorted  them.  The  plundered  workers  are,  by  the  plunder,  deprived 
of  the  life-comforts  which  their  exploited  earnings  would  have  supplied  them 
with  ; and  those  earnings  support,  mainly,  the  useless  labour  of  such  as  pander 
to  high-class  luxury.  If  the  landlord,  with  a portion  of  his  rent  employs 
labourers,  from  whom  he  has  extorted  it,  to  produce  him  food,  he  does  not 
then  give  them  back  his  plunder.  He  induces  them  to  produce  more,  and  he 
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When  property  is  needlessly  destroyed  or  injured,  advantage 
may  and  in  fact  does  come  (to  those  who  must  live,  if  at  all, 
by  labour  of  themselves  or  of  others)  by  the  wages  and  profits 
tl^^y  get  in  restoring  or  replacing  the  injured  or  destroyed 
property ; but  the  conclusion  that  such  destruction  or  injury 
can  be  a benefit  to  the  community  is  a conclusion  that  is  only  ' 

arrived  at  by  ignoring  the  plain  fact  that  the  persons  whose 
property  is  injured  or  destroyed  aro  sufferers  to  a much  greater 
extent  than  all  or  any  others  are  benefitted. 

There  is  one,  and  but  one,  kind  of  trade  which  the  just  and 
honourable  man  can  afford  to  patronise  and  unequivocally  to  seal 
with  his  approval ; the  trade  namely,  that  consists  in  a fair 
exchange  of  fair  equivalents ; in  a giving  and  taking  of  things 
for  mutual  advantage.  This  we  say  should  be  free  ; and  that  no 
trader  should  be  free  to  take  undue  advantage,  of  any  kind,  of 
those  with  whom  he  trades.  To  our  thinking,  trading  of  this 
last  kind  is  far  too  free.  Traders  have  acquired  something 
very  like  a ‘ vested  interest  ’ to  be  let  alone  in  their  accustomed 
frauds  ; have  acquired  rights,  to  lie,  about  the  character  of  their 
wares,  and  to  be-puff  them  to  all  lengths  by  impudent  misrepre- 
sentations. We  would  remorselessly  suppress  all  such  “ rights," 
and  sweeten  trade  as  much  as  possible  by  insisting  upon  truth- 
fulness and  equity  in  all  dealings,  and  by  branding  trade  lies  and 
liars  as  the  dirty  and  shameless  things  they  are.  We  would 
have  no  free-trade  in  poisons,  in  adulterations,  or  in  explosives, 
any  more  than  in  the  chastity  of  girls  or  women.  Freest  trade, 
say  we,  for  us^  in  all  that  is  honest  true  and  brotherlv,  and  no 
trade  soever  in  aught  that  is  the  reverse  of  these.  We  would  f 

have  the  spending  of  the  people’s  rent  left,  not  to  landlords  at 
all,  but  to  the  people  themselves  or  their  honestly  elected  repre- 
sentatives, whilst  we  would  have  the  people’s  earnings  neither 
consumed  nor  dispended  by  rich  non-earners,  but  by  the  indus- 
trious earners  themselves,  and  by  each  according  as  he  earns. 

takes  that  produce  ; and,  having  allowed  hiinself  so  much  of  it,  as  his  land- 
lordial  due,  pays  the  labourer  the  balance,  in  the  produce  whereof  he  has  before 
plundered  him. 
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Such  an  arrangement  would,  as  we  apprehend  matters,  realize  a 
healthy  state  of  trade,  and  a like  state,  not  only  of  morals,  but 
of  general  happiness  and  prosperity  such  as  can  in  no  other 
way  be  realized. 

We  see  no  good  reason  whatever  why  English  capitalists 
should  go  on  increasing  and  accumulating  profits — not  for  Eng- 
land but  themselves — as  of  late  years  they  have  done.  See  no 
good  result  to  England  in  the  fact  that  its  capitalists  are  become 
very  numerous  and  enormously  rich,  and  that  many  former 
workers  have  become  rich  idlers  or  have  made  their  children 
such.  All  this,  to  us,  seems  rather  a calamitous  than  a desirable 
state  of  things  ; a state  which  needs  no  aggravation  at  all.  We 
see  that,  side  by  side  with  these  immense  accumulations,  there 
comes  ever-accumulating-wretchedness  and  poverty  for  the 
masses  ; see  that  slums  increase  and  wages  are  again  nearing 
more  and  more  the  starvation  point ; see  that  there  is  much  less 
anxiety  in  the  politico-economic  inuid  to  raise  wages  and  to 
reverse  the  slum  tendency  than  anxiety  to  maintain  or  to  increase 
capitalistic  profits  and  landlordial  rents. 

Our  personal  anxiety  is  we  confess  the  reverse  of  all  this  ; is 
to  see  landlordial  rents  and  capitalistic  profits  reduced  to  zero 
or  thereabouts  ; to  see  slums  rammed  up  into  perpetual  annihila- 
tion and  to  see  every  worker’s  gains  and  receivings  raised  to  the 
level  of  his  earnings,  and  to  see  all  other  payments  reduced  to  that 
same  level.  Distinctly,  the  general  interest  lies  in  that  direc- 
tion ; lies  not,  in  providing  capitalistic  profit  and  landlordial 
rents,  in  order  to  provide  more  idlers  for  workers  to  maintain, 
but,  in  providing  honest  pay  for  workers  and  less  ‘employment,’ 
in  providing  that  they  get  more  means  of  life-enjoyment  than,  in 
their  wretched  wages,  they  do  get,  that  they  get,  purely  and 
simply,  tvhat  they  earn,  get  their  earnings  without  unjust  clipping 
thereof  by  monopolistic  art. 
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CHAPTEE  XVI. 

CAPITAL. 

As  there  is  good  example  for  speaking  in  parables,  and  is  hope 
here,  and  now  that  enlightenment  may,  by  a parable,  be  made  to 
reach  dark  places  and  minds,  the  present  chapter  will  get  under 
weigh  with  a parable ; of  a certain  John,  who  came,  as  we  will 
suppose,  into  a certain  land,  inhabited  by  a people  which  had 
need,  for  its  purposes,  to  borrow  monies,  and  which  people  or 
nation,  by  certain  persons  pretending  to  speak  for  and  represent 
it,  applied  to  said  John  for  loan  of  monies  possessed  by  him ; 
and  which  monies  said  John  agreed  to  lend,  taking  as  security 
for  repayment  the  nation’s  bond,  promising  to  repay  to  said  John 
his  loaned  money  whensoever  required  so  to  do  out  of  a huge 
store  of  property,  capital  and  wealth  which  said  nation  possessed, 
owned  and  kept  in  constant  use.  Now  said  John,  having  so 
loaned  his  monies,  came  afterwards  to  need  repayment  thereof ; 
and  therefore  called  upon  said  nation  to  repay  same  as  promised. 
Whereupon  said  borrowers,  calling  upon  certain  private  persons, 
members  of  said  national  community,  to  pay  taxes,  and  enforcing 
them  to  pay,  offered  to  said  John  a portion  of  said -taxes,  so 
enforced  and  extorted,  in  discharge  of  said  debt.  But  John, 
knowuag  all  this,  declined  peremptorily  to  accept  suvh  payment 
and  required  said  nation  to  pay,  as  it  had  promised,  out  of  its 
store  of  capital,  wealth  and  property,  and  not,  as  it  now  proposed, 
out  of  private  monies  taken  in  such  wise  from  private  pockets 
and  persons ; — whereat  said  borrowers  felt  considerably  taken- 
aback,  and  stammered  out  excuses  for  not  keeping  their  ‘ sacred’ 
contract.  John  however,  desiring  not  excuses  but  his  monies, 
out  of  said  “ as  per  contract”  and  not  receiving  it,  sued 
said  nation  ; got  judgment  to  take  out  of  said  store  his  said  loan. 
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and  also  a fiery-faced  something  commanding  a ‘ well  beloved  ’ 
sheriff  to  cause  said  monies  ‘ to  be  made  ’ of  said  stored  property, 
capital  and  wealth  of  said  nation  and  to  satisfy  said  indebtedness. 
Receiving  which  documentary-bidding  or  “ writ,”  said  sheriff 
openeth  wide  his  eyes  and  dihgently  seeketh ; but  the  more  he 
seeketh  the  less  he  findeth  of  any  such  store  which  said  nation 
hath  ; and  hence,  in  his  shrieval  lingo,  “ maketh  return  ” to  the 
court  whence  cometh  the  fieri  facias,  non  est  inventus,  nulla  hona : 
that,  in  short,  no  such  store  is  in  the  earth  findable,  that  said 
capital,  wealth  and  property  of  said  nation  must  be,  if  anywhere, 
in  moonland,  where  said  sheriff,  at  present,  hath  no  jurisdiction. 

And  the  parabled  position  of  said  nation,  is  very  like  the  actual 
position  of  this  English  one ; whilst  that  of  said  sheriff  is  as 
like  that  of  this  writer,  when  he  sought  to  discover  the  property, 
capital  and  wealth  of  this  English  nation,  on  the  strength  of 
which  it  borrows  monies  to  an  unparagoned  extent.  He  had 
heard  much  of  this  “ wealthy  England,”  and  of  its  huge  capital ; 
and,  like  others  of  the  millions,  “ mostly  fools,”  believed  it  to  be  a 
reality.  Of  course,  he  had  no  clearer  idea  than  the  rest  had  of 
where  it  was,  or  what ; but  hearing  it  spoken  of,  and  seeing  it 
written  of  constantly  in  politico-economic  books  with  unlimited 
confidence,  he  caught  the  infectious  ‘ confidence  ’ and  so,  deemed 
himself  well  informed  of  the  fact  that  it  was  an  accessible 
reality  ; and  he  was  fully  prepared  to  be  shocked  and  indignant 
at  the  audacity  that  questioned  it.  This  however  was  a juvenile 
experience.  Other  years  brought  him  experience  of  bad  mvest- 
ments  and  of  other  borrowers  whose  assets  were  questionable 
quantities  and  doubtful  values ; and  so,  deponent  was  led  on  to 
ask  sceptically,  where  is  this  capital  said  so  often  to  be  the 
nation’s  ? where  its  wealth  and  its  assets,  to  answer  its  con- 
solidated and  other  bonds  and  money  obligations?  For  years 
after,  the  writer  sought,  but  has  utterly  failed  to  find,  and  can 
indeed,  yet  find  no  such  national  store  which  this  “ wealthy 
nation  ” has. 

That  this  nation  has  “ ressources,”  and  great  ones,  there  can 
be  no  question.  Its  state  authority  resorts  very  often,  and 
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much  too  much,  to  the  pockets  of  its  “ subjects,”  and  suV<’^« 
them  to  unhmited  friskings  ; helps  itself,  pretty  much  ad  libitum, 
to  whatsoever  it  can  find  there  ; and,  as  it  really  has  no  capital 
of  its  own  to  pledge,  it  pledges  our’s,  and  our  “ ressources.” 
]\Iany  of  us  might  consider  ourselves  fortunate  to  be  rid  of  our 
whole  ‘capital,’  if  therewith  we  could  be  ensured  of  the  fact 
that  our  ‘ ressources  ’ would  thenceforth  be  freed  from  needless 
state  visits  and  be  left  entirely  to  us.  But  we,  who  have  no 
capital  or  very  little,  find  that  the  nation  pledges,  not  only  our 
accumulations  but  our  future  prospects  and  earnings  to  pay  its 
presently  incurred  debts  ; pledges  also  the  prospects  and  future 
earnings  of  our  children  to  the  end  of  time,  to  pay  back  what 
it  has  borrowed  and  consumed,  usefully,  uselessly  or  worse  than 
uselessly.  Our  nation  has,  indeed,  very  great  ‘ ressources  ’ and 
it  is  clear  that,  if  our  state  is  free  to  pledge  and  assign,  as 
security  for  any  debts  and  any  amount  of  debt  it  chooses  to 
incur,  the  earnings  of  us  and  our  children  indefinitelv,  our  state 
has  a better  outlook  than  we  have,  or  than  our  children 
can  have  in  the  opportunity  of  discharging  such  indebtedness 
out  of  the  (fictional)  assets  we  shall  leave  them  as  the  coming 
Nation. 

That,  in  the  hands  of  sundry  private  individuals,  who  for  the 
present  inhabit  these  islands,  there  is  much  wealth  and  capital, 
constantly  increasing — and  staying  here  mainly  to  increase 
itself — we  admit.  But  we  say,  it  is  not  the  nation’s,  and  may, 
some  fine  day,  be  missing ; be  carried  away  largely  by  its 
o-wners,  for  expenditure  or  more  profitable  employment  in  other 
countries  whither  its  owners  may  have  emigrated.  On  that 
‘ fine  day  ’ we  may  find  that  the  ‘ capital  of  the  country  ’ — but 
not  the  nation’s — has  emigrated;  leaving  the  nation  only  its 
land  and  such  ressources  as  therein  and  in  its  strong  arms  and 
strong  intelligence  may  lie  for  it.  With  these  unemigrated,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  nation  would  not  be  so  helpless 
as  Political  Economy  and  its  patrons  are  pleased  to  suppose. 
We  presume  to  think  that  the  landlordial  and  other  capitalists 
would  leave  us  our  slums,  and  even  their  palaces  behnid,  as  well 
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as  our  more  or  less  fertile  fields  ; and  that,  free  of  the  capitalistic 
brood,  we  should  be  free  to  leave  a few  of  our  slums,  and  to 
shelter  ourselves  in  the  deserted  palaces,  whilst  we  set  about  to 
make  fresh  capital  so  far  as  we  lacked  thereof"?  For  a while 
it  is  not  unlikely  we  should  be  in  some  little  straits  ; but  that 
we  should  be  altogether  in  a forlorn  condition,  such  as  alarmists 
would  have  us  imagine,  we  confidently  disbelieve.  We  have 
friends  and  relatives  beyond  seas  who  would  assuredly  extend 
to  us  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  would  show  their  good 
will  by  lending  us,  on  our  promissory  note  at  short  date,  what- 
soever productions  we  urgently  needed  ; and,  with  the  land  free, 
and  our  rent  and  our  profits  no  longer  exploited,  our  capital 
would  (we  calculate)  presently  grow  to  the  full  dimension  of  our 
needs  under  an  abstinence  more  tolerable  than  that  which  land- 
lords and  capitalists  now  provide  for  and  enforce  on  us. 

We  have  not  said,  nor  are  we  about  to  say,  that  this  Nation, 
or  any  other,  ought  to  be  without  w’ealth  and  capital,  or  wuthout 
either.  We  have  already  said  that  it  ought  to  have  free  and 
common  user,  for  common  needs,  of  the  land  it  inhabits  ; which, 
to  begin  with,  were  a considerable  item  to  the  credit  of  its 
capital  account ; and  a large,  if  not  indeed  a complete  ressource 
from  having  its  individual  earnings  taken  from  its  individual 
pockets,  by  the  tax-collector.  The  taking  by  the  nation  itself, 
out  of  its  land  what  itself  puts  in  ; i.e.,  the  rent,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  that  rent  to  the  equal  and  common  benefit  of  all,  would 
be,  as  to  this  writer  it  appears,  equationing  by  the  true  arith- 
metic of  Justice,  instead  of  by  our  present  false  arithmetic  of 
injustice.  The  land,  say  W"e,  is  the  nation’s  natural,  normal 
and  original  store  ; the  store  whence  all  w'ealth,  capital  and 
accumulations  must  come  ; is  indeed  the  mother  of  all  wealth 
as  labour  is  the  father ; inadre  e genitore.  Without  land,  it  is 
plain  that  w^e  cannot  begin  to  accumulate,  or  indeed  to  store 
at  all. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that,  if  indeed  we  really  could  get 
along  at  all,  it  would  be  badly,  and  very  badly,  without  landlords ; 
to  take  our  rent,  and  spend  it  for  us — on  themselves.  But  the 
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proof  of  that  pudding  will  be  in  the  eating ; and  our  opinion  is, 
“ make  that  pudding  with  all  speed  and  we  will,  sure  enough, 
try  the  eating  of  it  and  risk  all  consequences.” 

A similar  notion  prevails  with  regard  to  the  accumulations 
we  call  “ capital”  and  “ wealth.”  Mrs.  Grundy  thinks,  decidedly 
and  decisively,  that  we  could  not  get  along  anyhow  without  a 
capitalist  “ class  that  we  should  be,  beyond  redemption,  ruined, 
if  the  capitalist  class  should  decline  any  longer  to  take  our  surplus 
earnings  and  to  accumulate  them  for  us  as  landlords  do  our  rent. 
We  are  sorry  to  disagree  with  such  a lady  or  with  any  lady,  but 
we  must  he  plain,  and  must  be  pardoned,  though  she  should  think 
our  truth-speaking  to  he  vulgar.  We  say  “ that  cock  has  fought 
long  and  carried  all  before  it,  but  it  has  got  now  dilapidated,  and 
can’t,  and  won’t  fight  much  more.”  We  think  to  try  another 
pudding  there  ; and  to  try  if  we  can’t  get  it  cooked,  so  that  the 
surplus  labour  of  the  social  partnership,  the  produce  not  needed 
for  current  consumption  shall,  somehow,  get  stored  otherwise  ; 
stored,  not  in  the  private  purses  and  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  use 
of  a capitalist  class,  but  stored  by  the  nation,  for  the  nation,  in 
the  nation’s  own  purse,  for  its  common  use  and  behoof ; stored  in 
such  wise  and  practical  way  as  is  readily  devisable  by  an  honest 
legislative,  representing,  not  property  at  all,  nor  the  possessors 
of  it — who  grab  and  do  not  earn  it — but  representing  the  pro- 
ducers of  property  who  do  earn  their  property,  and  do  not  grab 
other  people’s.  “ As  it  was  in  the  beginning  and  is  now  ” done, 
it  shall  NOT  be  done  everlastingly.  Many  of  Mrs.  Grundy’s  quite 
recent  impossibles  are  done  ; and  more  of  such  impossibilities 
shall  yet  be  done,  before  the  end  of  this  world  which  is  said  to 
be  “ without  end.” 

If  we  could  imagine  such  a thing  as  a w'orld  of  people,  doing 
reasonably  what  they  do,  and,  in  such  a world  of  reasonable  people, 
could  ask  wdiether  it  were  conceivably  possible  that,  in  another 
w’orld  of  reasoning  men,  a social  partnership  or  “ nation  ” could 
exist,  producing  as  w^e  produce,  and  yet  could  not  possibly  so 
arrange  as  to  care  for  and  secure  its  surplus  earnings  for  its  own 
use ! that  such  a society  could  not  possibly  manage  to  keep 
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together  in  its  owni  hands,  and,  wdien  needful,  to  increase  the 
capital  required  to  carry  on  its  co-operations,  but  that,  as  its  only 
ressource  it  must  perforce  ask  some  of  its  members  kindly  to  take 
charge  of  and  to  control  its  capital,  and  thereby  so  manage 
that  said  persons  should  have  entire  control  of  the  social  pro- 
ductive machinery  ; should  have  power  to  stop  its  wdieels,  by 
withholding  the  capital  that  puts  the  steam  into  them ; and 
should  be  thereby  enabled,  and  be  quite  willing,  to  make  hard 
terms  with  the  producers  ere  they  wo%ihl  turn  on  steam  and  let 
production  go  on  at  all ! If  we  imagine  such  a question  asked, 
w^e  can  scarce  avoid  to  imagine  that  our  other  world  friends 
would  smile  incredulously,  and  think  that  probably  we  were 
‘ poking  fun,’  romancing,  of  a w'orld  non-extant, — of  a Spanish 
castle.  If  they  answered  seriously,  they  w'ould  say  : “ Here 
“ such  a thing  is  impossible,  because  here  reason  rules.  We 
“ can  conceive  of  lunatics,  in  a mad  world,  getting  their  affairs 
“ so  managed  or  mis-managed,  but  that,  in  a society  of  sane 
“ persons  it  can  be  done  is  a thing  not,  to  us  at  least,  con- 
“ ceivable.”  And  if  w^e  assured  our  foreign  friends  of  the  fact 
that,  in  this  “ enlightened  ” and  “ reasonable  ” England  of  ours, 
the  thing  is  done  and  continued  ; that  w'e  are  “ saved,”  in  so  far 
as  w'e  are  saved  at  all,  from  revolution,  confiscation  and  other 
horrors  “ by  the  faith  in  us  ” that  only  so  are  things  doable,  the 
foreign  friends  would  laugh  outright  and  say,  “ Your  facts  prove 
“ conclusively  that  your  English  society  is  one  of  sheer  lunatics 
” and  England  a madhouse.”* 

Political  economy  is  not  quite  bold  enough  to  assert  that 
capitahsts  come  by  their  capital  by  divine-ordination  or  by  any 
natural  arrangement ; nor  that  they  bring  it  with  them  into  the 

* The  highways  are  as  truly  ‘ capital ' as  are  the  vehicles  whereby  ordinary 
traders  are  supplied  and  whereby  they  distribute  produce  to  buj’ers.  These 
constitute,  with  the  buildings  and  improvements  on  national  lands,  the  only 
‘ capital  ’ the  nation  has.  To  be  consistent,  we  ought,  on  P.  E.  principles,  to 
hand  over  control  of  these  to  private  capitalists,  and  be  allowed  to  pass  along 
roads,  or  use  public  offices,  only  on  their  terms  ; to  allow  them  to  close  these 
against  us  when,  by  competition,  “ profit  ” vanishes,  or  when,  for  other  reason, 
particular  capitalist- owners  of  them  turn  sulky  or  are  minded  to  punish  us. 
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world  as  each  man  brings  with  him  such  faculties  as  he  has. 
They  admit,  because  it  is  plainly  undeniable,  that  all  capital 
comes  of  labour,  applied  to  earth  user,  and  that  it  consists  entirely 
of  surplus  production  beyond  what  is  needed  for  ‘ daily  bread  ’ 
and  current  consumption.  It  is  evident  that,  without  such  a 
store,  and  a considerable  one,  the  mechanical  provision  which  is 
needed  for  a production  other  than  that  of  mere  savages  could 
not  exist ; evident  that  work  must  be  done  to  make  bricks,  to 
build  factories  and  workshops,  to  provide  tools  and  machinery  ; 
that  ivorh  must  be  done  to  provide  coal,  minerals,  wool,  cotton, 
flax  and  other  materials  for  manufacture.  These  things  are 
called  ‘ capital,’  not  because  they  come  otherwise  than  as  comes 
the  food  we  consume  daily,  or  the  clothes  we  are  wearing  out, 
but  because  they  are  labour-productions  which  look  a little 
beyond  the  needs  of  to-day.  Capital,  essentially,  is  a production 
dilfering  from  that  on  our  backs  or  entering  our  stomachs  only 
as  being  destined  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  to-morrow  rather 
than  for  the  needs  of  to-day.  We  need  capital  only  because  we 
need  to  live  over  to-day  and  can  secure  our  future  existence  only 
by  preservation  and  user  of  capital. 

Capital  is  provided  by  no  m\gic  power  inherent  in  the  class 
of  capitalists  but  by  the  physical  and  mental  labour  of  those  who 
toil,  aided  by  the  better  and  brighter  intelligence  of  such  as 
regard  things  scientifically,  i.e.,  with  mental  eyes  that  anticipate 
what  and  how  things  may  be  done  or  better  done.  Capital  con- 
sists, not  in  money,  but  in  the  stored  surplus  production  spoken 
of ; in  things  the  result  of  labour ; things  serviceable  to  life  needs 
and  ever  needing  to  be  restored  and  to  be  kept  useable  by 
constant  labour.  The  “ merit”  of  capitalism  is,  not  that  lY  makes 
these  things  at  all,  but  that,  by  institutions,  customs  and  laws 
it  has  adopted,  and  made  keener,  it  makes  tools  of  the  labourers, 
by  monopolising  the  stores  and  macliinery  which  come  of  their 
surplus  labour,  makes  mere  labouriirs  to  be  the  slaves  of  the 
machinery  themselves  have  made  and  are  constantly  remaking, 
and  of  the  machinists  who  have  got  sole  control  of  that 
machinery. 
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(Without  workshops  and  effective  labour  implements  a populous 
nation  like  France  or  England  could  not  exist  within  the  limits 
of  its  country.  Savage  tribes  exist,  with  comparatively  little 
capital,  though,  absolutely  without  it,  they  do  not  and  cannot 

(live.  But,  to  live,  even  as  they  do,  they  need  something  like  a 
square  mile  of  territory,  j>e^  capita,  in  order  to  live  far  worse 
than  civilized  men  can  live  on  an  acre  per  head,  by  use  of  their 
greater  capital.  The  savage  has  sense  enough  to  keep  his  little 
capital  in  his  oivn  hands,  and  to  protect,  as  well  as  he  can,  his 
pasture  and  his  hunting  grounds.  Civilized  workers  have 
clearly  demonstrated  their  want  of  sense,  or  want  of  strength, 
one  or  both,  to  preserve  their  pastures,  their  hunting  grounds 
or  their  capital.  They  have  lost  both  land  and  capital  by  their 
impotence  or  by  their  neglect.  Thieves  have,  in  the  dark  hours, 
in  the  night  of  their  ignorance,  broken  in  on  them  and  have 
J taken  possession  of  their  land  and  their  capital.  Those  thieves 

j are  not  of  them  nor  of  their  class,  but  are  a foreign  “ class  ” of 

1 invading  monopolists.  These  foreigners  have  seized  on  and 

hold,  against  the  workers  of  England,  against  the  only  true 
members  of  the  society  we  call  “ English  nation,”  their  means 
and  their  onlg  means  of  life  ; and  so  it  comes  that  the  landless 
and  the  uncapitalistic- workers,  the  producers  and  mamtainers  of 
all  wealth,  are  slaves  ; tools  of  their  own  tools,  slaves  of  an 
upper  class,  consisting  of  landlords  and  capitalists ; that  they  lie 
prostrate  at  their  feet  with  no  means  of  existence  except  such  as 
that  double-headed  monster  of  landlordism  and  capitalism,  ‘for 
a consideration,'  allows  them.  That  ‘ consideration  ’ is  paid  in 
F i - the  only  coin  that  such  workers,  such  mere  tools  and  slaves,  have 

j to  give,  namely,  a portion  of  their  own  labour  or  of  its  result. 

The  landlords  and  the  capitalists  take  tribute  of  labourmg  slaves 
in  rents  and  profits ; which  tribute  makes  them  luxurious,  in 

» 

idleness,  and  mere  labourers  to  be  shamefully  over-worked  and 
ill-fed  slaves ; slaves,  only  not  starved,  because  utter  starvation 
I of  them  would  not  be  ‘expedient;’  would  leave  the  “masters” 

alone,  to  labour  for  themselves,  and  enjoy  such  luxury  as  would 
come  of  it,  and  of  the  earth  and  its  capital  left  to  them  alone. 
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Eeason  can  lead  to  no  conclusion  with  regard  to  a system  which 
results  as  ours  does,  except  that  it  is  a foul  and  an  iniquitous 
one.  Such  a system  has  no  reasons  to  offer  for  its  existence  but 
such  as  rest  on  absurd  fictions  and  ridiculous  assumptions,  such 
as  these:  (l)that  producers  should  produce,  not  so  much  for 
their  own  real  needs  as  for  the  unreal  ones  of  non-producers ; 
(2)  that  land  should  be  monopolized;  (3)  that  capital  can  and 
should  only  exist  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals ; (4)  that 
the  community  should  be  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  hold 
land  and  command  capital ; should  be  powerless  reasonably  to 
use  the  land  God  lends  ; lends  them,  as  the  sole  means  of 
supplying  their  life  needs,  because  forsooth  ! some  previous 
generation,  as  it  is  supposed,  chose  to  give  away  the  lent  land, 
and  so,  righteously  ? to  disable  the  divine  lender  from  lending  it 
to  future  generations  as  He  had  lent  it  to  them,  and  to  preceding 
generations ; (5)  that  the  community  should  be  helpless  to  adapt 
its  productive  powers  to  its  needs  because  it  cannot,  itself,  hold 
or  control  capital,  hut  must  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  individuals 
who  appropriate  it  unjustly,  who  do  not  earn  the  capital  they 
possess,  but  get  it  by  bequest,  by  inheritance  and  by  other  hooks 
and  crooks  of  essentially  unjust  legislation  and  customs,  and 
who,  by  such  means,  are  able  to  bid  producers  produce,  needlessly 
as  regards  themselves,  and  simply  for  the  aggrandisement  and 
luxury  of  landlords  and  capitalists,  who  are  able  to  bid  the 
masses  starve  in  the  midst  of  the  plenty  that  English  land  is 
competent  to  yield,  and  ready  and  willing  to  yield,  to  the  labour 
that  its  inhabitants  are  as  ready  and  as  willing  to  apply  to  it  if 
they  are  permitted  so  to  do. 

Faith  such  as  this  does  remove  what  otherwise  would  be 
mountains  of  difficulty.  Faith,  taught  by  landlordism,  by 
capitalism  and  by  the  “ vicious  press  ” they  hire,  makes  all  this 
to  be  accepted  as  good  gospel,  if  not  as  God’s  gospel ; makes 
such  as  are  faithful  to  “ public  opinion  ” believe  that  it  is  for  the 
nation’s  ! benefit,  that  landlordism  and  capitalism  should  take  our 
rents  and  our  surpluses,  that  they  may  riot  in  palaces,  amid  luxury 
and  extravagance,  and  may  indulge  their  ravenous  instincts  by 
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wasting  and  devastating,  into  private  hunting-grounds,  the 
pastures  we  need  to  cultivate ; makes  us  devoutly  believe  that, 
without  landlordism  and  capitalism,  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
we  could  live  at  all,  or  live,  if  at  all,  otherwise  than  in  places 
worse,  and  under  conditions  more  degrading  than  we  do  in  the 
slums  their  “civilizing”  efforts  provide  for  us  at  present.  We 
venture  to  think  that,  of  all  marvellous  effects  of  faith,  none  is 
more  or  even  so  marvellous  as  this  effect  of  our  faith.  In  faith, 
we  shut  our  eyes,  and  see,  not  what  God  sends  us,  but  feel  what 
the  devil  sends  to  such  believers  and  wdiat  we  ai’e  like  to  feel-on 
till  our  eyes  are  open  and  our  faith  is  less. 

It  is  the  plain  fact  that — when  we  assume,  as  popular  opinion 
does,  that  the  nation’s  capital  is,  rightly  and  reasonably,  in  the 
hands  and  under  the  exclusive  control  of  private  persons  and 
cannot  possibly  or  practically  be  accumulated  and  kept  in  the 
nation’s  till  and  under  its  own  control — we  jump  to  a conclusion 
which,  looked  at  with  the  unspectacled  eye  of  reason,  is  a 
monstrous  absurdity.  Such  a state  of  things  as  with  us  exists 
were,  to  unspectacled  reason,  enquiring  of  possibilities,  a 
possibility  almost,  or  quite  inconceivable ; whilst  that  of  the 
nation  accumulating  and  keeping  for  its  own  use  and  fitly  using 
its  own  capital,  is  an  “ impossibility  ” which  no  unspectacled 
reason  can  realize  ; in  fact,  is  a sham  impossibility.  This 
writer  predicts  that  that  “impossibility”  riill  he  realized,  at  a 
time  nearer  than  infidels  imagine  the  time  to  be. 

If  we  knew  the  doctrines  of  political  economy  to  be,  what 
spouters  thereupon  are  fond  of  saying  and  repeating  that  they 
are,  namely,  ‘ laws  of  nature ;’  and  if  we  knew  too,  that  the 
present  state  of  society  is — as  they  say  and  assume — due  to  the 
inevitable  action  of  those  laws,  we  must  admit  that  the  positions 
here  taken  are  unsound.  We  should  be  uncandid  moreover,  if 
we  denied  that  many  of  the  actual  positions  and  dogmas  of  that 
“ science  ” are  sound,  regarded,  as  they  usually  are,  from  the 
assumed  datum  that  the  world  and  we  that  dwell  therein  are 
created  to  be  capitalized ; to  be  exploited  as  we  see  ourselves 
exploited  by  landlordism  and  capitalism  ; and  to  be  the  prey  of 
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artful  monopolies.  If  we  grant  that  mild  assumption,  we  confess 
that  logical  artillery  is  not  unhkely  to  batter  quite  vainly  the 
fabric  of  this  lovely  “ science.”  If  we  must  admit  that,  though 
all  other  monopolies  are  essentially  vicious  when  not  strictly  and 
carefully  restrained  yet  that  the  monopolies  of  land  and  of 
capital  are  essentially  virtuous  ; that  they  need,  not  only  to  be 
maintained  but  to  be  left  entirely  unlimited,  we  may  as  well 
throw  down  our  logic  tools,  gulp  down  political  economy  whole 
and  digest  its  dogmas  and  their  practical  outcome  as  we  may. 
But,  whilst  we  deny,  as  we  do,  these  data  ; deny  that  the  purpose 
and  method  of  nature  or  of  its  Lord  and  Governor  is  what  that 
wonderful  science  takes  for  granted,  the  prospect  for  our 
stomachs,  our  digestion  and  our  good  sense  are,  as  yet,  not 
altogether  hopeless.  We  grant  no  such  things  ; but  we  denounce 
the  assumptions  in  question  as  utterly  false  and  unwarranted ; 
as  vile  and  impudent  slanders  on  God  and  on  nature  ; as 
assumptions  in  as  clear  opposition  to  reason  and  common  sense 
as  they  are  to  the  doctrine  taught  by  Christ.  Plainly  enough, 
the  acceptance  of  such  data  as  true  data  involves  a practical 
repudiation  as  well  of  the  Christ-doctrine  as  of  our  reason.  For 
ourselves,  we  are  not  prepared  to  renounce  our  allegiance  either 
to  Christ  or  to  reason,  in  deference  to  the  “great  authority”  of 
such  a “ science  ” as  political  economy,  which  practically  does, 
and  even  logically  must,  regard  mere  Christ-doctrine  as  little 
else  than  a convenience  ; as  a kind  of  economic  oil  or  make-shift 
by  which  cost  of  production  is  lessened  and  police  expenses 
minimized ; by  which  hell-terrors  are  made  to  do  the  work  of 
armies  and  to  strengthen  the  terrors  of  “ the  law.”  From  the 
first  we  have  assumed  that  Christ  teaches  true  wisdom  and  sound 
philosophy  when  he  declares  the  essential  brotherhood  of  man 
and  the  absolute  obligation  of  the  law  of  equity.  Doing  this, 
and  firmly  believing,  as  a fact  revealed  by  reason,  that  men 
exist,  not  to  evolve  a kingdom  of  hell  by  competition  for  top 
places,  by  extermination  of  the  “unfittest”  and  by  exploitation 
of  the  weakest,  but  to  evolve  a kingdom  of  heaven,  by  co-operation 
in  the  spirit  of  equity  and  mutual  beneficence,  it  might  well  be 
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anticipated  that  we  should  arrive  at  other  conclusions  than  those 
in  which  political  economy  rests  self-satisfied. 

The  science  which  we — in  denying  its  fundamental  assump- 
tions— repudiate,  dates  back  little  beyond  a century.  It  arose  in 
Britain,  with  modern  British  capitalism,  theretofore  quite  insig- 
nificant. Doubtlessly,  its  fundamental  principle,  its  inevitable 
“ natural  ” law  of  exploitation  of  the  weaker  by  the  stronger, 
had  in  lesser  effects,  manifested  itself  long  before ; but  never 
before,  in  a fashion  so  unexampled  for  brazen  ignorement  of 
equity  as  in  the  action  of  the  English  parvenu  nobility  of  the 
Stuart  times.  Kingly  government  by  right  divine,  had  suffered 
fatally  at  the  hands  of  Puritanism,  and  its  “ grace  of  godship  ” 
had,  apparently,  fallen  on  the  courtly  parasites  who  had,  in 
Tudor  times,  by  means  entirely  infamous,  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  Church  lands  and  of  the  land  of  the  old, 
self-exterminated,  pirate  ‘ nobility  ’ of  feudal  times.  The 
restoration  of  the  “merry”  Stuart  king  was  in  no  true 
sense  a restoration  of  monarchy  ; but  was,  hi  fact  and 
essentially,  the  installation  of  landlordial  absolutism,  masque- 
rading as  kingly  rule.  Koyal  rule  in  England  was  at  an  end 
with  the  first  Charles.  Since  then,  our  nominal  kings  are  but 
figure-heads  ; landlordial  manipulations ; articles  made  to  accom- 
modate English  prejudices  in  favour  of  ancient  monarchical 
government,  and  to  screen  landlordial  doings.  Since  the  first 
Charles,  the  kmg  has  “reigned”  in  name  ; but  only  landlords 
(conjointly  of  late  years  with  capitalists)  have  ruled  in  fact. 
The  laws  we  mis-call  English,  but  which  can  be  truly  described 
only  as  “ upper  class  laws,”  are  their  handiwork. 

Enghsh  feudalism,  with  a real  king  at  its  head,  no  doubt 
asserted  the  right  of  those  who  controlled  the  land  to  rule  the 
inhabitants ; but  it  also,  in  a practical  way,  if  not  in  one 
theoretically  perfect,  acknowledged  the  obligation  of  those  who 
held  the  land  to  devote  to  the  cost  of  the  government  as  much 
of  the  rent  as  was  needful  for  that  purpose.  Taxation  of  aught 
else  than  land  is  a modern  notion.  The  land,  as  the  common 
source  of  wealth,  was  naturally  chargeable  with  all  expenditure 
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which  was,  assumably,  for  the  national  and  common  benefit ; 
and  that  doctrine  was  legally  recognized,  not  only  in  the  legal 
parable  that  the  king  (representing  the  nation)  was  lord  para- 
mount and  chief  landlord ; owner  in  fact  of  all  English  land  so 
far  as  ownership  could  be,  hut  also  in  the  fact  that  taxation 
actually  fell,  and  almost  exclusively  fell  on  the  “ tenants  of  the 
crown”  whom  now,  we  name  “landuords.”  The  king’s  personal 
revenue  came,  not  as  now,  from  taxes  on  the  people’s  food  and 
necessaries,  hut  from  crown  lands  and  from  rents  paid  by  land- 
holders under  various  names ; whilst  the  chief  tenants  of  the 
king  found  and  maintained  the  armies,  needed  for  national 
defence  as  for  national  aggression. 

That  feudal  arrangements  are  our  lean  ideal  of  government 
must  not  be  assumed ; for  it  is  fiir  away  from  it.  But,  because 
we  advocate  no  return  thitherward,  we  need  not  therefore  to 
deny  that  in  the  evil  thing,  feudalism,  was  some  “ soul  of  good  - 
ness ” which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  modern  landlordism  whicli 
arose  on  its  ruins.  Feudalism  largely  and  practically  recognized 
land-holding  obligations,  which  modern  landlordism  presently 
began  to  repudiate  by  throwing  taxation  and  state  maintenance 
from  the  land  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  workers  and  upon  the 
capital  needed  to  carry  on  work  with  advantage.  At  first,  these 
shoulders  proved  inadequate  to  the  burden  which  landlordial 
legislation  had  put  on  them ; and  capital  was  as  yet  com- 
paratively small.  Hence  it  became  necessary  for  landlordism  to 
resume  a portion  of  the  burden  it  had  thrown  off  in  merry- 
monarchic  days  and  laid  upon  other  shoulders  as  excise  and 
customs  duties.  In  1G92  the  landlordial  legislature  reluctantly 
shouldered  on  itself  what  it  called  a “land  tax;”  a tax  of  four 
shillings  in  the  pound  on  its  full  annual  rental.  This  the  land- 
lords paid  grudgingly  and  evasively  at  first.  As  capital  however 
grew,  by  extension  of  commerce,  trade  became  the  prolific  cow 
which  landlordial  legislation  industriously  set  itself  to  milk  and 
milked  the  more,  the  more  its  milk-yielding  capabilities  developed ; 
and,  the  more  tax  it  yielded,  the  less  landlords  took  care  to  pay 
of  their  four  shillings.  In  short,  the  land-tax  descended,  became 
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‘ small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less,’  as  compared  with  ascend- 
ing rents  ; till  the  four  shillings — to  this  hour  the  nominal  amount 
—became  a practical  two  or  three  or  less  pence  per  pound  of  the 
actual  rent,  and  has  now  almost  vanished.  The  four  shillings 
even,  but  feebly  represented  former  land  contributions.  The 
landlordial  legislature  of  1692  let  off  itself  and  its  landed  friends 
dirt-cheap  at  that  figure;  whilst  the  noble"  spirit  of  later 
landlordism  considerately  let  itself  off'  paying  even  that. 

Capitalism,  growing  strong,  became  at  last  ambitious  to  share 
in  landlordial  rule.  Having,  moreover,  established  for  itself  the 
new  science  of  political  economy,  it  egged  on  agitation,  and  so 
enlisted  the  masses  in  its  cry  for  legislative  reform.  In  1832  it 
secured,  for  itself,  admission  into  the  legislative  partnership, 
which,  since  that  day,  has  become  landlordial-capitalistic. 
Capitalism  however,  has  at  last  opened  the  door  to  democracy, 
which  is  now  practically  entering  the  partnership  into  which  it 
recently  lifted  capitalism.  It  seems  now  entirely  probable  that 
the  senior  partners  will  presently  retire  (perforce).  We  pro- 
phesy that  capitalistic  politico-economic  doctrine,  weighed  in 
democratic  scales,  will  be  found  wanting,  as  already  it  is  found 
in  the  scales  of  common  sense  and  of  true  Christianity.  Its 
fundamental  datum  is  a filthy  lie.  The  science  itself  is  proved 
already  to  be  little  better  than  an  imposture,  and,  answer  as  it 
will  for  itself,  it  will  “ go  near  to  be  thought  so  shortly,” — 
indeed  is  already  suspected  to  be  little  else  even  by  some  of  its 
own  ‘ professors  ’ and  acolytes. 

Though  we  in  all  candour  give  credit  to  neo-capitalism  for 
originating,  for  adopting  and  for  popularizing  political  economy, 
the  “science”  of  exploitation,  we  must,  as  candidly,  deny  it  the 
demerit  of  having  first  practised  its  principle  in  extenso,  English 
neo-landlordism,  without  pretence  of  “ science,”  practised  exploita- 
tion with  unparalleled  effrontery  long  before  the  time  when 
capitalist  professors  wove  the  scientific  robe  which,  though  made 
to  capitalistic  measure,  fits  landlordism  quite  as  well  as  its 
fellow  exploiter,  and  is  hence  adopted  by  landlordism  with  frantic 
devotion. 
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Taxation,  paid  wholly  by  industry,  has  gone,  since  1832,  far 
more  largely  than  of  old  to  the  extension  of  trade,  supjjosed  to  be 
for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  alike.  No  doubt  trade  has,  tempo- 
rarily, afforded  large  relief  from  burdens  which  landlordism  had 
put  on  nearly  to  the  point  of  suffocation.  That,  or  an  explosion 
such  as  in  the  last  century  relieved  France  somewhat  of  its 
landlordial  disease,  was  in  1830  imminent  in  England.  Eeform 
and  general  education  are  now  paving  the  -way  for  a peaceful 
revolution  through  a return  to,  or  rather  a first  realization  of 
righteousness.  The  trade  we  idolize  has  exalted  capitalism  to 
giddy  heights  of  seeming  prosperity  ; but  what  trade  has  not  done 
nor  is,  on  its  present  principles,  ever  like  to  do,  is,  to  elevate  the 
many  out  of  the  wretched  condition  of  poverty  in  which  they 
needlessly  groan  and  sorrow. 

For  trade  there  is  much  good  to  be  said  which  cannot  be  said 
of  landlordism.  Of  the  latter  we  can  honestly  say  nothing  that 
is  not  condemnatory,  whilst,  of  trade,  carried  on  equitably, 
nothing  but  good  can  be  truly  said.  Lacking  all  equitable 
restraint  however,  as  it  does,  trade  becomes  for  us  a divinity 
of  hell,  an  idol  and  a veritable  moloch.  Instead  of  serving 
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men,  trade  is  now  prostituted  to  the  especial  service  of  upper 
classes,  whilst  for  all  the  rest  it  is  a master  and  a slave-maker. 
Trade,  emancipated  as  it  is  from  honesty  and  Christ,  has  grown 
to  be  a very  monster  of  inequity,  and  mammon  to  be,  more  than 
ever,  the  god  of  popular  devotion.  Justice  is  ignored,  and  even 
scoffed  at  by  pseudo-philosophic  panderers,  who  deny  us  all 
rights  except  such  as  state  or  parliamentary  authority  bestows 
on  us.  If  the  state  really  be  sufficiently  authorized  (and 
especially  whilst  donning  the  name  and  garb  of  Christianity)  to 
throw,  as  it  practically  does,  the  Christ-doctrine  out  of  the 
politico-economic  window,  together  with  reason  and  common 
sense,  we  but  waste  time  and  effort  in  protesting  as  we  do.  If 
Christianity  be  a hoax,  be  a mere  tool  and  a convenience  whereby 
upper  classes  and  vested  interests  are  the  better  to  secure  their 
own  plunder  and  our  continued  enslavement,  we  need  forthwith 
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to  abandon  hope  of  justice  either  for  ourselves  or  for  our  children 
and  to  accept  these  evil  times  as  unamendable. 

At  present  however  we  take  no  such  desponding  \*iew,  but 
steadfastly  yet  persist  in  believing  that,  far  as  England  is  from 
being  the  real  abode  of  true  and  practical  Christianity,  it  will,  if 
not  soon,  yet  wall  ultimately  become  such  an  abode ; persist  in 
believing  that’  it  will  become  so  the  sooner,  as  Englishmen  in 
general  take  to  thinking  for  themselves  and  to  throwing  over- 
board “ authorities  ” and  precedents. 

Honestly  we  can  characterize  our  present  social  system 
only  as  a deceiver,  as  a false  Delilah,  that  takes  away  our 
freedom  and  delivers  us  bound  into  the  hands  of  Philistine 
lords  who  engross  the  land  and  of  Philistme  capitalists  who 
engross  the  capital  that  comes  of  land-user  by  the  general 
co-operative  labour  of  all  who,  using  land  as  material,  produce 
wdiat  Nature  does  not  produce,  i.e.,  ‘ property  ’ and  ‘ ivealth.’ 
Sampsons  however  as  we  are,  and  strong  as,  by  our  ten  or  fifty- 
fold numbers  w'e  are,  we  are  as  yet  helpless  in  their  hands. 
They  let  us  live  because  they  think  and  believe  that  it  profits 
them  that  we  should  live  ; because  the  land-Philistines  know 
that,  if  we  ceased  to  live,  no  rents  would  or  could  come  to  them 
from  the  labour  of  Sainpsonic  toilers,  non-extant.  The  land- 
Philistines  must  then  labour  for  themselves  and  live  as  they 
could  by  their  oum  labour,  instead  of,  as  noiv,  by  the  labour  of 
living  and  toiling  Sampsons  who  can  produce,  and  do  produce, 
all  -whereby  they  themselves  are  kept  alive  and  landlords  kept 
luxurious.  The  other  species  of  Philistine — for  the  two  are  but 
‘ species  ’ of  one  and  the  same  “ class  ” — lets  productive  Samp- 
son’s live  because  it  profits  them  ; not  m rents  but  in  ‘ returns  on 
their  capital  ’ and  on  their  management  of  enslaved  Sampsons  ; 
of  Sampsons  who,  engineered  by  their  capital,  can  do  slave- 
labour  for  them  and  can  so,  produce  not  only  enough  to  keep 
themselves  alive  and  labour-competent  but  enough  to  make  and 
keep,  not  only  landlords  luxurious,  but  cajhtalists  also  luxurious 
on  ‘ profits  ’ and  ‘ returns.’  Capitalism  of  course  can  see,  as  can 
landlordism,  that,  with  labouring- Sampsons  non-extant,  it  also 
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must  labour  for  itnelf  ami  eat  wliat  it,  slaveless,  could  produce  ; 
must  eat  less  luxuriously  tliaii  it  does,  ot  the  manifold  labourings 
ol  Sampsons  now  alive  but  then  (supposably)  dead ; eat,  pro- 
bably, not  luxuriously  at  all. 

The  interest  of  capitalism  is  not  one  with  that  of  its  mere 
“ wage-slaves  ” whom  it  grimly  mocks  when  it  call  them  its 
“ fellow-Christians.”  These  “ fellow-Christians  ” of  theirs  are 
their  tools— as  essentially  all  slaves  are  ; are  the  mere  tools  of 
their  luxury  ; tools  cunningly  handled  by  landlordial  and 
capitalistic  legislation  and  customs.  These  “fellow-Christians”  of 
the  capitalists  and  landlords  are  “ held  to  servitude”  by  land  and 
by  capital-monopolies,  and  these  Britons,  i.e.,  the  large  majority 
of  Englishmen  aee  slaves  and  ever  will  be  until  they,  by  a 
death-effort  if  need  be,  break  up  the  monopolies  that  enchain 
them. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  do  you  think  to  mend  matters  or  to 
remedy  the  evil  by  violent  means  “>  We  profess  not  at  present 
to  prescribe  details  of  procedure;  but,  on  the  other  hand  we 
affect  no  pharisaic  or  sentimental  horror  of  violent  means  beiim 

o 

used,  if  such  were  needful  and  likely  to  succeed.  We  despise 
heartily  the  pharisaic  sentimentalism  that,  while  it  holds  it 
“ lawful  and  right  ” to  enforce  established  wrongs,  holds  it  un- 
lawful and  shocking  to  throw  off  wrong  forcefully,  and  so  to 
establish  justice  in  place  of  injustice.  Here  however  we  hold 
that  \iolence,  always  a bad  I'emedy,  would  be  insane,  because  it 
is  utterly  needless.  Needless,  because  the  decision  henceforth 
rests  with  the  people  and  not  with  “classes”  interested  to 
deceive  and  to  oppress  the  people.  Democracy’s  conquering 
march  has  begun  ; and  if  democracy  gets  wisdom,  that  march 
will  not  be  stayed  till  justice  is  done,  by  levelling  of  all  interests 
that  are  not  those  of  the  whole  j)eople.  An  educated  nation 
cannot  be  fooled  much  longer ; and  the  power  exists  not  that 
can  withstand  or  ‘ let  ’ it,  wdien  it  so  wills,  to  do  itself  justice. 
The  Empire  of  Imposture  is  already  on  fire  of  the  inextinguish- 
able light  that  is  permeating  all  minds.  There  will  be  no 
blood  letting,  but  a quiet  revolution  of  thought.  The  light  of 
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a better  wisdom  has  dawned,  and  is  incarnate  and  incorpe>rate 
now  in  the  votinQ-force.  of  the  hitherto  blinded  bampsonic  toilers. 
Daily  and  hourly  rises  the  light  of  a better  day,  an  epoch  of 
general  intelligence— superstition  devouring,  imposture-rotting. 
Presently,  landlordism  and  capitalism  will  crumble  to  ruin  in 
their  essential  rottenness  and  their  power  for  further  mischief 

’ be  at  an  end. 

Monopoly,  ending,  room  will  remain  for  the  Christianity,  as 
yet  not  realized,  to  grow  and  develope  into  phases  quite  other 
than  such  as  have  come  of  the  bastard  Paganism  that  has 
hitherto  usurped  the  name  of  Christ,  making  that  name  a butt 
for  scoffers,  being  used,  as  it  is  and  has  been,  as  a mere  screen 
for  practices  worse  than  Pagan.  For  free-trade  in  righteous- 
ness we  may  well  and  wisely  pray,  as  for  prompt  and  entire 
suppression  of  all  trade  soever  in  untruthfulness,  in  human  bodies, 
in  human  souls,  or  in  human  labour.  Mitli  their  eyes  open, 
producers  will  no  longer  look,  paralysed,  on  the  excessive  pro- 
' dnction  and  “ over-production  ” which  leaves  them  hungry,  to 

I behold  and  long  for  the  food  and  production  which  their  efforts 

have  realized,  but  which  they  are  forbidden  to  use  and  only 
because  therein  lies  no  rent  for  landlordism  nor  profit  for 
capitalism,  or  not  enough.  The  time  approaches  when  produc- 
tion shall  be  for  producers,  and  not  so  much,  or  at  all,  for  the 
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LABOUR. 

Though  labour  is  not  itself  ‘property  ’ it  is  the  agency  whereby 
all  ‘ property  ’ is  produced.  It  is  the  realized  potency  which 
manifests  itself  in  faculty-exertion  j in  the  active  individual 
intelligence  which  directs,  to  personal  ends,  the  forces  that 
abide  in  the  human  body  and  mind,  and  in  things  around. 

It  is  manifestly  ordained  that  men  shall  live  by  their  labour  ; 
and  we  know  it  is  so,  as  a necessary  inference  from  the  fact,  that 
only  so,  do  men  actually  live,  and  that,  in  so  far  as  each  does 
not  live  by  his  own  labour,  he  lives  by  that  of  other  men.  We 
aie  authorized  to  say  that  each  sh‘>ul<.l  live  by  his  own  labour, 
because  life  is  given  to  each,  and  therewith,  to  each,  a labour- 
faculty  calculated  to  supply  him  with  the  means  of  life-continu- 
ance ; and  that,  having  his  own  means  to  his  own  end life 

continuance— no  man  needs,  or  ought,  to  deprive  another  (little 
01  inucli)  of  Ills  means.  It  is  evident  that  the  mere  desire  of 
any  man  to  avoid  exerting  his  own  labour-faculty  can  afford  no 
justification  for  depriving  another  of  the  advantage  to  himself  of 
hu  labour-faculty. 

It  has  been  more  than  once  pointed  out  that,  by  labouring 
together,  by  co-operating  for  mutual  advantage,  great  good  is 
securable  to  the  co-operators  ; that  partnership  labour  and  honest 
interchange  of  labour-products  are  things  profitable  to  all  con- 
cerned. The  pel  son  who  gives  to  another  his  labour,  or  its  pro- 
duct, puts  the  receiver  in  debt  to  the  value  of  the  labour  or  the 
product  given  ; and,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  debt  can 
only  be  discharged  by  rendering  of  like  for  like.  The  receiver  of 
labour  or  product  can  pay  his  debt  only  by  giving  back  equivalent 
labour  or  product  of  his  own  for  that  he  has  received  of  another’s. 
If  money  always  represented  truly  the  earnings  of  its  possessor, 
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money  might  always,  surely  and  conveniently,  effect  such  pay- 
ment for  other  men’s  labour  and  produce.  But,  when  money 
gets  to  represent,  not  the  labour  or  product  of  its  possessor,  but 
the  labour  of  others,  it  readily  and  necessarily  becomes  an 
instrument  of  deception  and  fraud.  The  rightful,  and  only 
rightful  possessors  of  money  are  the  labourers  whose  labour  the 
money  represents.  When  those  who  labour-not,  nor  have 
laboured  and  stored,  possess  it,  they  have  come  into  possession 
of  it  by  trickery  ; and  can  give  no  other  true  account  of  their 
possession.  By  artful -dodgery  the  true  owners  have  been  plun- 
dered, and,  by  giving  of  unearned  money  for  the  actual  labour  or 
produce  of  another,  no  true  exchange  is  effected.  The  rich  giver 
of  unearned  money,  in  accepting  another’s  labour,  incurs  debt, 
but  does  not  pay  it ; because  he  renders  not  like  for  like ; his 
labour  namely  for  that  other’s.  Consciously  or  unconsciously, 
he  practises  deception,  in  giving  to  the  labourer,  for  his  honest 
labour — for  that  which  by  law  of  God  is  his — false  coin  ; money 
namely  which  of  right  belongs  to  others  than  to  the  giver,  and 
which,  by  plunderous  hooks  and  crooks,  has  got  into  the  pocket 
of  the  non-earner. 

Since  1833,  the  traffic  in  men  as  chattel-slaves  has  ceased  to 
be  ‘ lawful  ’ in  the  dominion  of  ‘ Christian  ’ England.  English 
law  however,  recognizes  labour-traffic,  and  enforces  contracts 
whereby  labourers  oblige  themselves  to  give  their  labour,  for 
money  representing  no  labour  done  by  those  who  give  the  money. 
At  present,  although  doubts  haunt  the  minds  of  some  thinkers 
as  to  the  righteousness  of  this  kind  of  dealing,  no  serious  scruples 
^ thereon  as  yet  afflict  the  minds  of  ordinary  legislators.  Such 

unthinkers  dream  not  that  there  is  more  impropriety  in  buying 
and  selling  of  human  labour  than  there  is  in  buying  and  selling 
of  coal. 

Though  we  have  here  consistently  maintained  that  the  law 
of  human  solidarity  and  brotherhood,  revealed  by  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  is  that  of  reason,  and  a law  of  and  for  all  time, 
we  have  not,  of  purpose,  cast  doubt  on  the  fact  that  man’s 
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individuality  makes  each  to  be,  necessarily,  an  egoist ; makes 
each  man  to  be  a creature  existent  in  and  for  himself.  It  has 
not  been,  by  us  at  least,  suggested  that  egoism  is  a thing  which 
it  is  either  possible  or  desirable  to  abolish.  Observation  of  man 
and  ot  nature  leads  us  to  the  inference  that  the  interest  of  indi- 
\idual  men  and  that  of  all  men  are  not,  at  bottom,  two  interests, 
but  are  one  and  the  same  interest ; and  that  the  life-problem— 
the  sphynx  riddle  of  the  poets — is,  to  reconcile  these  two,  seem- 
ingly, but  not  really,  opposed  interests  ; the  interest  of  man’s 
egoism  with  that  of  his  altruism.  If  we  do  not  altogether  mis- 
apprehend the  purport  and  spirit  of  Christ’s  teaching,  it  recog- 
nizes the  absolute  need  for,  and  aims  to  effect  this  reconcilement. 

It  may  be  said  and,  not  without  plausibility,  be  assumed  that 
at  present  humanity  has  made  no  progress,  or  but  little,  towards 
reconciling  these  interests.  And  yet,  we  must  ignore  obvious 
facts  111  order  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  no  advance  towards 
such  a reconcilement  has  been  made.  Little  more  than  half  a 
century  ago  the  law  of  England  recognized  ‘ property  ’ in  human  / 

bodies  and  souls ; protected  its  subjects  in  buying  and  selling 
their  brothers  as  cattle  or  dead  wares  ; nay,  had— under  a pious 
George  the  Third  and  his  landlordial  parliaments— even  enforced 
on  lecalcitiant  Ameiican  colonists  the  duty  of  promoting  trade 
and  the  interests  of  English  merchants  by  tolerating  the  importa- 
tion, as  slaves,  into  those  colonies,  of  African  men  ; of  human 
beings  stolen,  taken  and  carried  away  ’ by  connivance  of  such 
honourable  men  as  British  merchants  and  for  purposes  of  their 
‘ trade.’  Yet,  scarcely  had  the  landlordial  monopoly  of  legislation 
been  broken  down  (in  1832)  ere,  at  cost  of  twenty  millions 
sterling  of  English  money  paid  to  English  slaveholders,  the  j 

English  colonial  slave  market  was  closed. 

On  what  ground,  let  us  ask,  Avas  it  that  the  reformed  Parlia- 
ment came  to  the  conclusion  that  chattel-slavery  is  a thing  in 
itself  immoral  ? that  the  buying,  selling  and  keeping  of  slaves  is 
a thing  essentially  unrighteous  and  anti-Christian  ? Was  it  not, 
we  ask,  that  it  is  revealed  to  us  that,  really  and  at  bottom,  men 
arc  our  brothers  ; that  wc  are  not  several  ‘ classes  ’ of  animal,  but 
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indeed— though  differing  in  colour  and  in  other  trifling  respects — 
are  yet  of  one  and  of  the  Awy  same  sjxcies  ; that  we  owe  to  love 
one  another  and  to  treat  each  other  with  such  kindliness  and 
mutual  consideration  as  becomes  brothers ; owe  not  to  make 
traffic  one  of  another  or  to  deal  with  human  creatures  as  though 
they  Avere  tools  or  mere  cattle  ? It  was  nev-er  seriously  held  or 
maintained  that  chattel-slaA’ery  is  a thing  justifiable  in  itself  and 
unrighteous  only  in  so  far  as  certain  masters  ovei'Avork  or  cruelly 
treat  then’  slaves.  Had  the  fact  been  so,  there  Avas  no  moral 
need  at  all  for  abolition  of  chattel-slavery,  but  need  only  to 
restrain  slave  masters  in  their  unkindness ; only  for  forbidding 
excessiv'e  work  and  cruelty  such  as  our  factory  and  workshop 
acts  aim  to  prevent ; and  Ave  may  fairly  conclude  that,  if  such  a 
position  had  been  regarded  as  maintainable,  the  nation  might 
well  liaA'e  saved  its  twenty  millions  and  have  mitigated  slavery 
instead  of  abolishing  it.  The  essence  of  all  slavery  is,  we 
repeat,  the  user  of  men  as  tools  ; the  using  of  them  as  though 
they  had  no  feelings  nor  no  claim  on  our  sympathies,  and,  as 
though  morally  we  may  use  them  for  our  egoistic  purposes  as 
freely  as  Ave  may  dead-material.  A man  may,  and  does  in  fact, 
M.vKE  HIMSELF  a slavc  Avlieii  he  permits  another  to  treat  him  as 
though  he  AV’ere  a dead  thing ; Avhen  he  submits  to  be  used  by 
another,  to  that  other’s  purpose,  as  though  he  were  that  other’s 
tool  and  not  his  brother  and  his  equal ; Avere  not  of  the  same 
blood,  family  and  species,  but  of  some  bloodless  material  without 
sense  or  feeling. 

A man  is  made  a slave  in  so  far  as  he  is  constrained  to  submit 
to  such  treatment  at  the  hands  of  any  fellow-man.  Chattel- 
slavery  is  essentially  unrighteous  for  no  reason  but  that  it  is  a 
usmg  of  human  beings  as  tools.  We  need  but  to  show  that  any 
practise  puts  it  in  the  power  of  one  man  to  use  another  as  his 
tool,  though  but  for  an  hour,  to  demonstrate  that  the  practise  is 
a A'icious  and  an  immoral  one  as  favouring  and  promoting  Avhat 
is,  in  deed  and  in  all  essentials,  slavery.  To  this  test  Ave  shall 
j)ut  our  practise  of  trafficking,  as  we  do,  in  labour  at  market’s 
price ; luid  if  Ave  shoAV  that  its  necessary  effect  is  to  place  the 
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person  who  sells  Ills  labour  in  the  position  of  the  dead  tool  of 
him  who  purchases  it ; is  to  make  the  laboiu'er  essentially  a blind 
and  senseless  instrument  of  the  master’s  will  and  purpose,  we 
shall  have  established  as  logical  inference  that  the  practise  is 
altogether  vicious  and  immoral,  as  establishing  slavery  in  fact 
and  as  giving  a false  warrant  or  jn'etext  for  treating  our  brethren 
unjustly,  because  unbrotherly. 

Into  the  old  slave-market  the  planters  went  to  procure  men  ; 
not  as  brothers  but  as  tools  wherewith  to  educe  profit  from  their 
plantations  ; profit,  not  for  the  slaves,  but  for  themselves,  the 
slave-masters.  Finding  human  tools  there  on  sale,  the  planter 
purchased  one  or  several  as  his  needs  and  convenience  dictated. 
He  cared  for  his  human  tool,  if  he  were  ever  so  kind  a master, 
much  as  a kind  master  cares  for  his  horse  ; because  his  kindness 
is,  on  the  whole,  profitable  to  him.  If  he  chooses  to  starve  his 
horse  or  his  nigger,  the  kindest  master  as  the  unkindest  must 
take  the  natural  consequence.  He  will  get  less  work  or  none 
out  of  his  four-legged  or  his  two-legged  tool.  The  master  must, 
kind  or  unkind,  repair  his  living-tool,  with  food,  as  his  dead  tool 
otherwise,  or  they  will  be  to  him  useless  tools. 

It  is  plain  enough  that  the  planter  who  bought  a nigger,  did 
not  buy  him  in  the  slave  market  for  the  purpose  that  a fat  ox  is 
purchased  in  the  meat-market ; plain  that  the  planter  needed  not 
the  nigger  to  eat  as  so  much  food  but  to  use  as  horses  are  used 
where  they  are  not  eaten  ; plain  that  he  buys  the  nigger  because 
there  is  labour-faculty  in  him  as  there  is  in  a horse ; labour  to 
be  got  out  of  the  nigger  as  out  of  the  horse  by  the  person  who 
can  buy  one  or  the  other.  The  slave  owner  takes  this  view  of 
his  position,  that,  having  bought  his  live-tool,  he  is  entitled  to 
use  him  as  such ; to  have  the  work  that  is  in  him,  out,  for  his 
purpose ; to  have  it  out  of  the  slave  with  little  or  no  regard  to 
the  slave’s  feelings,  and  even  by  whips  if  need  be.  Such  are 
the  slave-master’s  legal — hut  unreal — “rights;”  rights  that, 
regarded  from  the  slave’s  or  any  impartial  point  of  view,  are  very 
gross  and  very  real  wrongs. 
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Take  now  tlie  case  of  “^the  hthour  marJcet.''  There,  we  mav 
rightly  figure  human  labour  standing  for  sale,  as  slaves  stand  in 
the  slav'e-market  or  as  oxen  and  sheep  in  the  meat-market.  The 
manufacturer,  say,  appears  there,  as  does  the  slave-master  or 
butcher  in  the  otlier  marliets.  He  needs  so  much  labour  of  such 
and  such  kinds,  and  finds  it,  offering,  by  men  who  have  that 
(t  quantum  and  that  kind  of  labour  (and  little  else)  to  dispose  of. 

“ Free  labour,”  as  we  call  or  miscall  it,  is  bought,  usually,  >iot 
witli  ready  cash  paid  down  but  by  promise  or  contract  to  pay, 
say,  at  the  week’s  end  when  the  labour  is  done.  The  buyer  con- 
tracts, not  as  the  planter  does,  for  so  much  man,  with  all  the 
man’s  labour  capacity,  but  for  so  much  labour,  to  be  taken  by 
him  out  of  the  man,  at  a price  agreed  on,  and  to  be  paid  for  as 
I the  labour  is  taken.  The  labourer  is  ‘ bound  ’ to  give,  say  daily, 

so  many  hours  work  for  so  much  wage.  We  need  not  look 
beyond  a single  day ; indeed  shall  see  the  point  the  clearer  by 
fixing  our  mind  on  but  one  day.  The  master’s  recognized  right 
i under  the  labour  contract  is  to  have  the  labourer  (say)  in  his 

factory  during  (say)  eight  or  ten  specified  hours,  labouring  as  the 
master  bids  him  at  the  specified  work.  The  labourer  has  no 
legallv  recognized  right  to  decline  to  do  his  master’s  bidding 
unless  he  he  actually  incapable  of  doing  it.  He  cannot,  for 
instance,  ‘ of  right  ’ decline  to  do  it  for  any  such  reason  as  that 
! he  is  at  the  moment  out  of  humour  for  the  work,  or  can  only  do 

! it  that  with  an  abnormal  sense  of  pain,  or  that  he  has  other 

calls  on  him  outside  the  factory  which  he  would  prefer,  then,  to 
answer.  The  master  would  he  within  his  ‘ legal  right  ’ to  say, 
“ Such  excuses  I do  not  allow,  you  have  contracted  to  work 

(,  “during  these  hours /w /ac,  in  carrying  out  purpose  and  I 

“ insist  that  you  do  so.”  He  may  add,  and  rightly  from  his 
point  of  view,  “ I know  naught  of  you  pirsonally  and  care  naught; 
“ but  this  I know,  that  your  labour  during  these  hoiu's  is  mine, 
“ and  that,  by  the  born!,  you  have  pledged  yourself  to  serue  me 
“ during  these  hours  ; I find  no  stipulation  there  that  you  shall 
“ be  free  to  devote  these  hours  to  such  purposes  as  saving  your- 
“ self  ‘ toil  ’ and  pain  or  to  aught  else  you  may  more  desire  to  do 
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“ or  think  preferable.”  The  labourer,  by  his  contract,  is 
‘ bound’  to  go  on  working,  and  the  master  has  “ contract  right” 
to  insist  that  the  labourer  shall  go  on  working  quite  irrespective 
of  his  own  feelings  and  wishes. 

True,  the  labourer  hound  himself  so.  But  surely  ! because  a 
slave  signs  the  contract  that  makes  him  a slave  he  is  none  the 
less  a slave  in  fact.  It  will  of  course  be  said  that  he  was  free  to 
contract  otherwise,  or  not  to  contract  at  all.  Our  answer  is, 
“ that  assumption  is  a false  one : it  looks  plausible  but  it  is  a 
delusion.”  The  labourer  generally  goes  into  the  labour-market, 
and  sells  his  labour  because  he  must.  He  has  no  reed  freedom 
to  do  otherwise,  nor  to  make  what  contract  he  will,  with  such 
reservations  as  may  fit  his  feelings  and  his  wishes.  He  is,  in 
fact,  in  a false  position  ; placed  in  it  by  no  act  or  fault  of  his  own, 
but  placed,  fitted  and  bound  into  it  by  social  customs  and  laws, 
artfully  contrived,  which  force  him  by  pains  and  penalties,  by 
threats  of  starvation  and  sorrow  to  himself  and  to  those  dearest 
to  him  to  take  his  labour  into  the  market  and  traffic  it  on  the 
terms  he  does.  This  ‘ position  ’ delivers  him  into  the  hand  of 
any  Philistine  who  will  hire  him  on  such  terms.  The  labourer, 
having  no  ressource  but  his  labour,  must  starve,  as  must  his  wife 
and  children,  if  he  hold  out  for  other  terms.  He  will  want — 
not  employment  or  labour — but  will  ‘ want,’  for  lack  of  wages  ; 
and,  to  save  his  own  life  and  those  of  his  children,  he  must 
accept  the  terms  referred  to,  because  no  master  is  like  to  hire 
him  on  any  other.  Custom  forbids  it,  and  the  master  has  power 
to  enforce  and  will  enforce  the  custom.  The  labourer  has  no 
choice  but  to  sign  the  bond  of  slavery,  or  to  take  the  indicated 
consequences.  True;  he  “makes  himself”  a slave,  but  only 
because  he  must,  or  die.  No  man  is  morally  free — i.e.,  free  by 
God’s  law — to  live  without  labour  ; but,  hij  that  law,  he  is 
free,  to  use  his  God-giveii  labour-faculty  and  the  God-given 
earth-material  to  sustain  his  life.  Such  is  man’s  normal 
position ; i.e.,  whilst  free  of  any  social  partnership  and 

simply  as  a child  of  God ; whilst  as  a child  (or  ward)  of 
society,  as  it  exists,  the  “ mere  labourer  ” is  neither  free  to  use 
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laud,  nor  free  to  use  his  labour-faculty  to  save  his  life.  Land 
monopoly  shuts  him  off  from  land-user,  and  capital-monopoly 
will  only  alloAV  him  the  user  of  his  labour-faculty  on  the 
conditions  that  suit  its  arrangements  (for  selfish  profit  making). 
The  labourer,  without  land  and  without  capital,  is  free  to  labour 
now,  only  on  conditions  such  as  land  and  capital  monopolists 
dictate.  Their  market — the  market  that  brings  them  rent  and 
‘ j)rofits  — fixes,  not  only  his  wages,  but  settles  that,  except 
where  there  is  prospect  of  rent  or  profits,  there  shall  be  idleness 
for  the  labourer  ; be  neither  labour  nor  wages.  The  free  labourer 
of  to-day  has  “ freedom  ” to  starve,  or  to  live  whilst  he  can  on  such 
wages  as  are  allowed  by  the  market,  but  has  no  freedom  soever 
to  use  life-material  and  his  own  faculties  to  sustain  his  own  life 
as  he  will  and  as  God  allows.  We  sav  that  the  man  wdio 
depends  entirely  on  his  daily  labour  for  his  daily  bread  is, 
absolute  practical  necessity,  a slave  always  when  serving  under 
such  a contract,  as,  usually,  he  does  and  must  do  pretty  con- 
stantly till  he  can  labour  no  more.  He  is  a slave,  by  virtue  for 
^ vice ) of  the  contract  that  hires  him  to  be  used  for  certain  hours 

(/.s*  the  toot  of  another’s  private  purpose.  A vicious  system  of 
society  leaves  him  no  freedom  to  live  otherwise  than  as  the  tool 
of  others. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  mere  labourer  has  what  we  may 
call  a marbet  freedom,  which  the  chattel-slave  has  not.  He  is, 
outside  any  existing  contract  of  hiring,  free  to  choose  whose  tool 
he  will  be ; and  usually  he  will,  of  course,  choose  to  be  the  tool 
of  the  master  who  will  hire  him  at  the  best  price.  He  has 
* freedom  ’ to  enter  the  labour-market  and  there  auction  himself 
to  the  highest  bidder  ; but  he  has  no  freedom  whatever  to  remain 
unhired,  i e,,  unsold  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  dealers  in 
bipedal  labour-tools.  The  ehattel -slave,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
permanent  tool  or  slave  of  his  owner.  Is  not  free,  himself  to 
take  his  labour  to  market  and  auction  it.  It  is  already  auctioned  ; 
i.e.,  by  the  slave-dealer,  when  he  sold  the  nigger  and  his  labour  to 
the  planter.  The  negro  owns  no  labour,  as  do3S  the  white  wage- 
slave  ; and  so,  is  a permanent  slave  Avhilst  the  ‘ mere  labourer  ’ 
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is  an  OFF-AND-ON  SLAVE  ; — a slave  now,  and  now  not  a slave.  He 
may,  perchance,  or  may  not,  have  better  opportunities  of  eman- 
cipating himself.  If  he  can  save  or  otherwise  acquire  means 
to  ransom  himself  from  his  need,  further  to  earn  his  daily  bread 
by  his  daily  labour,  he  can  be  free  from  such  contract-bondage 
for  the  future  ; for  no  capitalist  can  compel  him  to  hire  again  if 
he  has  no  need.  All  this  however  touches  not  our  point,  that  his 
contract  for  ‘service,’  his  trafficking  of  his  labour,  makes  him  a 
slave  as  long  as  he  is  under  the  bond.  We  admit  that  so  far  as 
the  ‘ servant  ’ has  intervals  of  freedom,  his  slavery  is  mitigated  ; 
is,  for  the  time,  suspended  and  relieved.  But,  whilst  adinitting 
this  mitigation,  admitting  also  that,  whilst  the  permanent  slave 
has  no  such  choice  of  his  dwelling  place,  of  his  food  or  of  his 
clothing  as  the  off-and-on  slave  has,  we  are  bound  to  point  out 
circumstances  that,  on  the  other  hand,  aggravate  the  bitterness 
of  the  slavery  of  the  white  labourer  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
negro  chattel.  If  the  hired  labourer  can  be  free  from  his  bond 
at  the  end  of  his  day,  week  or  longer  term,  the  master  has  the 
same  ‘freedom;’  can ‘dismiss’  his  servant  as  the  servant  can 
his  master.  The  owner  of  the  chattel-slave  however  cannot  be 
dismissed  by  his  slave,  nor  can  he  dismiss  his  slave.  He  is 
bound,  life-long,  to  provide  the  slave—for  his  labour— with  food, 
clothing  and  shelter,  and  can  only  relieve  himself  of  that  obliga- 
tion by  getting  another  slave-master  to  take  it  on  himself ; so 
that  the  chattel-slave  needs  to  have  little  lioine-anxietv  in  retrai'd 
to  the  provision  of  these  things. 

The  master  of  the  white  slave  is  not  unlikely  moreover  to 
dismiss  ‘ his  man  ’ at  a time  suitable  to  his  own  rather  than 
to  the  slave’s  convenience  ; at  a time  when,  as  we  sav,  labour  is 
too  plentiful,  and  when  masters  desire  rather  less  labour  than  more. 
The  “free”  labourer  is  thenjyyv^*,  to  wander  or  tramp,  “in  search 
of  work,”  or  more  correctly,  of  wages  and  life-means;  ‘free’ 
to  become  a vagrant,  and  a too-much-einancipated  slave  ; a 
slave  emancipated  from  the  little  certainty  he  had  of  living  by 
his  labour,  and  with  probabilities  of  starvation  in  his  favour.  He 
however  is  not  emancipated  from  his  need  to  live;  and  hence,  not 
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from  the  need  social  laws  put  on  him  to  hire  himself  into  slavery 
again  as  soon  as  the  chance  of  doing  so  occurs.  That  is  the 
other  side  of  the  shield;  is  the  j^rke  the  hired  nigger  pays  for 
his  occasional  freedom  irom  his  niggerdoin. 

It  is  not  in  the  least  material  however  that  we  should  settle 
which  of  the  two  slaveries  is  best  or  worst,  ^\  e have  shown  all 
we  need  show,  when  we  demonstrate,  as  here  we  have  done,  that 
both  are,  and  equally  are,  slavery  in  essence ; are  the  usmg  of 
our  “ Christian  brethren  ” as  tools;  the  placing  of  our ‘hired’ 
brother  on  a level  with  horses,  saws  and  planes,  and  thedenymg 
of  our  brotherhood.  It  follows,  that  the  labour-traffic,  by  wffiich 
all  this  is  realized,  is  morally  on  a level  with  the  slave-traffic 
which  our  legislation  has  condemned  to  deserved  death  ; is,  in 
essence,  one  and  the  same  thing  under  a different  name  and 
form.  We  claim  therefore  for  white  niggerdoin  at  the  hands  of 
honest  and  consistent  legislators  the  death-sentence  it  is  proved, 
equally  with  black  niggerdoin,  to  deserve. 

A short  refei'ence  to  the  english  “ law  of  master  and  servant 
will  tend  still  further  to  elucidate  this  not  unimportant  matter. 
English  law  calls  every  labourer  who  puts  his  labour,  for  definite 
hours  and  days,  at  the  command  of  another,  the  ‘‘  servant  of 
that  other  ; whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  holds,  with  equally  good 
logic,  that  a man  who  engages  to  do  a ‘ piece  ’ of  'work  with  his 
own  hands  and  even  within  a short  time  is  not  a ‘ servant  if  he 
have  reserved  the  I'ight  to  choose  his  own  hours  \ shortly,  and  in 
principle,  that  he  who  engages  to  do  ‘piece-work’  is  not  a. 
‘ servant,’  but  is,  in  law,  his  own  master.  The  same  law  holds 
that  a person  hiring  himself  or  herself  as  a menial  or  quite 
generally,  for  a week,  a month  or  a year,  without  specified  or 
implied  reservation  of  free  hours,  is  not  only  a ‘ servant,  but  is, 
at  all  hours,  at  the  bidding  of  the  ‘ master.’'-'  

* English  law-readings  have,  as  well  as  English  men,  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  transplantation  of  this  doctrine 
into  U.S.  courts  or  that  remembrance  of  it  may  explain  the  fact  that,  in  some, 
if  not  in  all  the  States,  there  are  no  ‘ servants  ’ nor  no  ‘ masters  ; the  further 
fact  also,  that  only  negroes  were  to  be,  in  the  words  of  the  U.S.  constitu- 
tion, “ held  to  servitude.” 
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01  old,  ‘servant’  was  the  synonym  of  ‘slave,’  and  ‘service’ 
and  ‘servitude,’  synonymous  with  ‘slavery.’  English  law  re- 
cognizes  the  fact  that  a man  may  hire  himself  to  servitude  (or 
slavery ) for  a short  term  or  for  a longer  one  ; for  a day  or  a year 
and  tor  successive  terms  ; and  English  law  is,  probably,  more 
logical  than  it  would  like  to  own  if  its  lights  saw  the  consequence  ; 
saw  the  point  we  have  indicated,  and  which  now,  the  more 
to  enforce  it,  we  shall  reiterate,  that,  in  effect,  it  proclaims 
that  he  who  is  free  to  work  or  to  abstain  from  working  as 
and  when  he  chooses  though  not  as  loug  as  he  chooses — is 
not  a servant  or  ‘slave;’  whilst,  he  who  is  bound,  at  all  hours 
or  during  specific  hours,  to  work  for  another  and  may  not 
then  without  leave  abstain  is  a ‘ servant  ’ or  ‘ slave  ’ and  is  ‘ held 
to  servitude.’  In  the  case  of  piece-work,  if  the  worker  is 
weary  or  out  of  humour  for  his  work,  he  is  free  to  defer  it, 
to  rest,  and  to  await  his  more  favorable  lunnour ; whilst  the 
mere  ‘ servant,’  the  hired  thinr/,  has  no  such  freedom.  For 
his,  or  her  hours,  certain  or  uncertain,  he  or  she  is  at  the 
master’s  will ; must,  if  his  arbitrary  will  bids,  and  in  spite 
of  any  weariness  or  desire  for  remission  of  labour  or  of  that 
particular  labour,  labour  on,  unless  a generous  master  ehooses- 
to  excuse  him  or  her.  He  is,  in  fact,  as  in  law,  the  master’s 
tool.  The  master  has  acquired,  by  ‘ hiring  ’ him,  a legal  right  to 
deal  with  him  as  with  a dead  tool  ; to  disregard  his  feelings, 
and  to  treat  him  as  he  does  a hired  tool  that  has  in  it 
any  work-ability ; acquired  legal  right  to  take  the  work  out  of 
his  ‘ servant  ’ as  though  he  had  no  more  feeling  than  a plane 
has. 

Here  is  sound  law-logic,  reaching  the  exact  conclusion 

perhaps  a little  unconsciously  now-a-days — that  the  writer 
leached  by  a different  path,  an<I  with  momentary  unconscious- 
ness that  English  law  was  at  one  with  him.  The  English  law 
referred  to  is  doubtless  a survival  from  times  when  chattel- 
slavery  was,  in  England,  not  looked  on  as  it  is  now  ; was 
regarded  as  a ‘ proper  thing,’  for  niggers ; or  for  anybody  but 
Britons  who  “ never  shnlf  he,  slaves,”  in  name  but  who  are. 
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in  fact,  and  ever  have  been  slaves  under  their  ‘ masters  ’ and 
‘ employers.’ 

We  noted  the  fact  that,  in  the  United  States,  menials  and 
labourers  do  not  call  their  employers  as  we  do  ‘master,’  nor 
do  employers  describe  as  ‘ servants  ’ those  we  call  such ; and 
we  suggested  a reason  for  it.  Another  and  perhaps  a better 
reason  stands  written,  in  the  words  of  Christ  recorded  by 
Matthew,  (chap,  xxiii.)  Speaking  of  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
who  love  uppermost  rooms  and  chief  seats,  love  greetings  in  the 
market  and  to  he  called  Rabbi,  Christ  (the  Demagogue  ! !) 
thus  taught  the  ‘multitude’  “but  be  ye  not  called  Rabbi,  for 
“ one  is  your  master,  even  Christ  and  all  ye  are  brethren, 

“ neither  be  ye  called  masters,  for  one  is  your  master  even 
“ Christ.” 

To  any  but  the  most  superficial  reader  it  will  be  evident 
that  Jesus,  by  the  term  ‘ Christ’  here,  as  constantly  elsewhere, 
signifies,  not  himself  personally,  but  the  law  of  God  which  he 
proclaims  and  which  is,  rightfully,  our  ‘master’  our  ruler 
and  our  governor.  If  we  can  rightly  speak  of  the  “ ser\dtude  ” 
of  man  to  the  God-law,  we  may  well  pray  God,  while  keeping 
us  from  all  other  slavery,  to  make  us  the  willing  slaves  of 
His  law  ; to  make  His  ‘ Christ  ’ our  master.  The  other  quoted 
words  however,  clearly  indicate  the  view  Christ  takes,  as  we  take, 
that  Christian  men  cannot  rightly  be  masters,  nor  stand  to  each 
other  in  the  relation  of  servitude.  “ Ye  are  brethren,”  says  He, 
meaning  that  brethren,  when  co-operating,  must  co-operate,  not 
as  masters  and  slaves  but  as  partners  ; may  not  contract  away 
their  feelings  and  their  mutual  sympathies,  making  one  the  slave 
of  another’s  egoistic  purpose,  but  must  work  always  together  for, 
and  only  for,  common,  righteous  and  mutually  beneficent  ends. 
Contracts  for  labour,  we  maintain,  can  be  just  only  wdien  they 
are  for  partnership  labour  ; and  are  necessarily  unjust  when  they 
are  for  servant  or  slave  labour.  That,  say  we,  is  the  verdict 
of  reason  as,  obviously  enough,  it  is  that  also  of  Him  we  call 
Saviour  and  Redeemer. 
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It  is  not  an  altogether  uimccountahle  fact  that  a general  notion 
should  have  prevailed  in  all  ages,  as  now,  that  labour  is  in  itself 
a curse  (and  a thing,  therefore,  to  be  avoided)  when  we  consider 
how  much  labour  has  been  at  all  times  tJclorUd  from  men,  and 
how'  little,  in  comparison,  obtained  from  them  otherwise.  Among 
half-savages  the  notion  has  held  sway  tliat  men,  outside  the 
family,  are  natural  enemies ; * that  men,  not  of  onr  family,  are, 
as  labour  cattle,  useful  things  ; ‘ good’  things,  to  capture  in  war 
and  to  make  slaves  of;  ‘good,’  in  so  far  as  they  can  render 
service,  and  ‘good  ’ for  little  or  notliing  else.  But  that  notion 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  half-savage  tribes  ; it  prevails  now, 
and  with  our  very  selves  ; is  a fixed  or  dominant  idea  ; a belief 
which  motives  our  own  actions  more  than  is  dreamed  of;  an 
“article”  more  sincerely  believed  in  than  any  of  our  church, oreven 
than  the  ten  commandments  ; a belief  which  is  engraven  deep  in 
our  heart  of  hearts,  and  far  more  than  (as  beliefs)  are  the  doctrines 
and  the  wisdom  of  Christ.  And  this  belief  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  a class.  All  classes  confess  it ; not  much  nor  openly 
with  lips — that  lie — but  unconsciously,  in  their  actions,  which  do 
not,  in  such  confessions,  lie  at  all.  Our  upper  classes  do  not— in 
audible  words  at  least — avow  their  belief  that  men  of  the  “lower 
class  ” are  created  to  be  their  ‘ servants  ’;  but,  in  hiidng  them  as 
such,  they  very  obviously,  by  their  visible  acts,  confess  that  such 
is  their  belief ; profess  so  their  conviction  that  lower-class  persons 
are  useful  tools,  as  menials  ; useful  —duly  liveried  and  bedecked 
— as  ornaments  at  table  and  on  carriages  ; as  drudges,  as 
waiters,  and  as  lackeys.  Manufacturers  and  tradesmen  hire  and 
use  their  fellow-men  as  manufacturing-tools  and  as  trading-tools  ; 
as  do  also  many  foolish  people  who  are  not  rich,  but  wlio  must 
ape  the  bad  habits  of  “ their  betters  ” by  hiring  their  fellow-men 
and  women  as  tools  of  their  poor  show  and  petty  luxury.  On  the 
other  hand  men  and  women  who  are  the  contrary  of  rich,  hire 
themselves  out  as  slaves  (servants)  under  the  idea  and  firm  convic- 
tion that  it  is  quite  in  the  nature  and  necessity  of  things,  and  in 

* Till  quite  recently  every  ‘ loyal  * Englishman  as  a matter  of  duty  hated 
every  Frenchman  as  ‘ a natural  l)orn  enemy.’ 
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the  order  of  God’s  providence  that  they  should  do  so.  The 
conclusive  evidence  tluit  these  last  hdin'e  it  right  to  hire  and  he 
hired  as  slaves  is,  the  fact  that  they  hire  themselves  and  let 
themselves  he  hired  without  protest,  or  dream  of  protest.  No 
assumption  will  account  for  such  a fact  hut  that  those  who  so  act, 
in  their  hearts  believe  that  the  condition  of  servitude  or  slavery,  is, 
tor  them,  to  he  accepted,  as  a necessity,  and  to  he  horneAvith  all 
possible  eipianimity  as  a thing  inevitable. 

It  is  manifestly  the  ‘ public  opinion’  or  that  of  the  “ Sect  of 
Head-Printers  ” that  the  great  majority  of  men  are  by  God  and 
nature  iJoonu-d  io  servitude;  fated  to  be  the  slaves  and  ser\  ants 
of  others.  Anl,  who  indeed!  can  stand  out,  or  at  least  hope 
to  make  headway,  against  a public  opinion,  unanimous  as  on 
ibis  point  this  is  ? Christians  are  in  a quandary  however  ; for 
the  verdict  of  Christ  is  clear  that  men  are  brethren  and  may 
not  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  slaves  and  masters. 
It  folloAvs  that  either  “ public  opinion,”  that  asserts  the  con- 
trary is  a liar  or  that  Christ  is  so.  The  present  Avriter,  for 
himself,  sees  the  clear  necessity  of  taking  one  alternative  or 
the  other;  or  of  abjuring  his  reason.  That  third  alternathe 
lie  promptly  rejects,  and  indeed  finds  little  need  for  liesitation 
hetAveen  the  other  tAvo,  Avhen  he  sees  that  reason  and  Christ 
vote  tAvo,  against  public  opinion's  one.  He  chooses  aaMi  Chiist 
and  his  reason  to  say  that  men  are,  in  very  truth  and  fact, 
brethren,  Avho  can  never  rightly  be  masters  or  servants;  and 
to  say  that  public  opinion  is  a liar  and  a poor  goose  Avhile  it 

asserts  and  holds  as  it  does  to  the  contrary. 

Men  are,  A’cry  generally,  accustomed  to  profess  theii  beliefs  in 
tliis  thing  and  the  other.  They  my  they  believe,  and  they  often 
believe  they  believe  this  or  that,  Avhen  in  truth  they  hut  lialf  believe 
or  haA’e  no  mt/ belief  AA’hich  at  all  corresponds  to  their  A\ords. 
They  truly  and  in  fact  believe  only  those  things  to  which  they 
ever  and  always  conform  their  actions  ; believe,  for  instance, 
that  fire  burns,  that  Avater  droAvns  and  that  run-aAvay  horses  or 
mad-dogs  are  dangerous  ; and  conform  themselves  accordingly  ; 
.dow  their  belief  by  Avhat  they  ever  and  ahvays,  far  more 
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reliably  than  their  tongue  can,  or  usually  does,  express  their 
belief.  Deeds  testify  stronger  and  surer  than  oaths ; and  such 
evidence  proves  the  existence  of  a general  belief  that  men  of  the 
poorer  class  are,  by  nature,  not  brethren,  but  cattle  ; are  useful 
tools,  destined  by  God,  and  by  nature  for  use  as  such,  and  are 
‘ lawful  ’ tools  of  such  as  can  and  will  hire  them. 

Where  ? ask  we,  is  the  man  to  be  found  who,  having  need 
and  means  to  hire  his  fellow-man  as  a servant  or  bond-labourer, 
hesitates  to  hire  him  ? or  that  deems  he  is  acting  unrighteously 
when  he  ignores  the  fact,  as  by  his  act  he  does,  that  the  man, 
boy  or  girl  he  hires  is  his  brother  : and  is  not  a tool,  to  be  put 
to  servitude,  to  unconditioned  obedience  to  him  during  all  hours 
or  specific  hours  of  a week  or  a year,  or  for  even  a single  hour  •? 
Where  ? we  ask  is  the  man  that  shrinks  from  doing  this,  as  a 
man  would  and  must  who  truly  felt  and  heartily  believed  that 
the  man,  boy  or  girl  he  so  hires  is  his  brother  in  deed,  in  truth, 
and  in  very  fact  ? who  believes  that  he  or  she  is  not  a thimj, 
to  be  hired  or  used  as  a slave  or  tool,  but  is  a brother,  to  be 
loved  “ as  Christ  loved  us to  be  done  to,  as  we  would  have 
others  do  to  us  ; to  be  treated  with  loving-kindness  and  such 
svmpathetic  consideration  as  becomes  those  who  are  “ of  one 
blood  ” and  are  in  very  truth  the  children  of  one  Father  •? 
Looked  at,  with  eyes  that  dure  to  look  on  facts,  with  reason 
that  shrinks  not  from  necessary  inference,  but  with  firm  nerve 
and  resolution  accepts  the  true  and  inevitable  conclusion,  how- 
ever painful,  the  possessor  and  user  of  such  eyes  and  such  reason 
must  see,  and  must,  if  eipially  bold  in  honesty,  acknowledge,  as 
the  true  and  only  possible  inference,  that  Englishmen  know 
not  their  brothers,  and  show  it,  by  and  in  the  act  of  hiring  and 
using  them  as  servants,  in  binding  them  to  servitude  at  all. 
The  true  description  and  right  name  cf  every  contract  for  man- 
service  is  Slave  Bond. 


The  custom  of  hiring  men  arose  in  times  when  slavery  was 
on  all  hands  deemed  to  be  no  sin,  no  wrong  nor  no  injustice. 
To  hire  a servant  for  a time  is  no  worse  than  to  buy  a slave 
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altogether.  When  chattel-servitude  for  life  was  regarded  as 
rigid,  hired- servitude  for  shorter  terms  was  not  likely  to  be 
regarded  as  wrong ; even  if  it  had  been  seen  to  be  what,  m 
essence  it  is,  i.e.,  temporary,  instead  of  hle-slavery.  Customs 
take  not  their  rise  usually  in  true  views,  on  nice  questions 
of  conscience  and  strict  rectitude,  but  in  views  and  questions 
of  convenience  ; in  questions  of  what  arrangement  will  best 
conduce  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  such  men  as  are  m command, 
and  in  large  )s,wer  to  dictate  their  own  terms.  iMen  hire  other 
men  because  they  find  it  convenient  to  hire  and  can  hire  them ; 
and  others  submit  to  be  hired  because  they  find  it  ^convenient 
to  go  without  the  food  and  the  wages  which— under  the  vicious 
and  legally  induced  condition  of  society— can  only  come  to  them 
by  such  submission.  The  moral  right  or  wrong  of  the  question 
is  a less  urcfent  matter  than  is  the  need  ot  the  servant  foi 
food  and  wages,  or  the  need  of  the  master  for  hired  service. 
So,  chattel  slavery  grew  into  custom  ; and  men,  blinded  by  the 
custom,  lazily  assumed  that  the  practice,  because  it  was 
customary,  was  right;  as  we  now  assume  that  our  custom 
of  hiring  servants  is  right,  because  and  only  because,  it  is  the 
custom.  It  was  only  of  late  years,  and  after  furious  and  long 
disputes,  that  we  discovered,  as  a nation  and  as  it  were  by 
accident,  that  negro  slavery  was,  in  its  essence,  a wicked  and 
an  accursed  custom,  spite  of  its  age  and  its  universal  acceptance. 
A century  ago  we  were  almost  as  blind  to  that  fact  as  we  yet  are 
to  the  fact  that  our  custom  of  hiring  our  brothers  is  no  less 
anti-Christian  than,  and  is  just  as  immoral  a custom  in  its 
essence  as  was  our  custom  of  buying,  selling  and  using  our 
black  brethren  as  tools  or  slaves  ; and  that  all  are  alike  in- 
defensible, alike  devilish,  for  the  reason  that,  essentially,  they  are 
not  different  things  but  are  one  and  the  same  thing  ; are 
breaches  of  equity  and  ignorement  of  human  brotherhood. 


How  it  comes  that  labour  has  been  in  all  times,  as  yet  it  is, 
regarded  as  in  itself  a curse  is  a fact  readily  traceable  to  its 
cradle.  The  notion,  like  many  of  its  kin,  comes  quite  ‘ naturally,’ 
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by  the  not  quite  unknown  ‘law  of  association  of  ideas.’  In 
early  times  men  saw  labour  done,  largely  or  mostly,  by  cliattel- 
slaves,  taken  in  war,  as  negroes  were,  or  born  and  bred  to  slavery, 
as  they  were.  iMacbinery  and  tools,  like  saws,  planes,  spades 
and  ploughs,  that  do  for  us  so  mucJi  drudgery,  were  unknown  or 
but  little  kno^^^l  and,  as  a consecpience,  much  more  drudgery, 
comparatively,  fell  to  men  to  do  ; and  those  who  could  escape  or 
shirk  it,  ‘ very  naturally,’  did  so.  There  was  little  labour  that 
was  not,  largely,  drudge-labour  ; and  such  labour  is,  we  admit, 
ever  and  always  a curse.  Men  who  could  not  make  tools  and 
machinery  to  drudge  for  them,  could  make  slaves  drudge  and  — 
VERY  naturally — did ; not  because  it  was  right,  but  because  it 
was  ‘ convenient,’  and  because  they  were  not,  as  yet,  Christians ; 
liad  not  (as  we  are  supposed  to  have)  distinct  notions  of  humaii 
brotherhood  and  its  obligations ; notions  adapted  to  restrain 
greedy  and  selfish  animals  and  make  of  them  (as  such  notions 
make  of  vs!  !)  just  and  merciful,  and  considerate  of  the  feelings 
of  our  bretlu'en  and  of  our  brothei’ly  obligations  ! 

Students  of  mental  physiology  knoAV  best,  wdiat  others  know 
practically  well,  that  when  two  things — say  for  instance,  labour 
and  painful  drudgery,  are  observed  to  go  constancy  together,  the 
mind  habitually  associates  the  two  things  in  idea  as  they  ai’e  seen 
in  fact ; binds  the  idea  of  labour  and  drudgery  close  together  or 
in  association,  so  that  they,  as  it  were,  coalesce  or  grow  together  ; 
and  so,  when  the  word  ‘ labour  ’ is  heard,  the  idea  of  drudgery 
comes  in  company,  as  iisual,  with  the  idea  of  useful  work ; and 
so,  reversewise,  the  word  ‘ drudgery  ’ brings,  not  only  the  idea  of 
pain  and  weariness,  but  (with  it)  the  idea  of  useful  work.  Hence 
it  comes  that  the  idea  of  toil,  pain  and  weariness  is  at  last  almost 
inseparably  bound  up  with  that  of  useful  work ; becomes  as  it 
were  the  reverse  or  ‘ other- side  ’ of  useful  work  ; in  short  one 
with  it,  as  are  the  obverse  and  reverse  sides  of  a shilling  which, 
though  not  seen  together,  are  so  near  and  so  associated  together 
that  we  call  them  mere  ‘ aspects  ’ or  ‘ sides  ’ of  one  and  the  same 
thing. 
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When  this  commonest  of  mental  processes  is  taken  into 
account,  the  wonder  is,  not  that,  with  such  experience,  men  in 
old  time  should  have  regarded  pain  and  weariness  as  the  natural 
and  inevitable  associates  of  useful  work  ; should  have  regarded 
all  labour  as  of  necessity  “toil”  or  drudgery  ; but  the  wonder, 
as  we  think,  would  be  if  they  had  uot  so  regarded  it.  They 
acquired  their  notion,  not  by  laborious  thought  nor  by  any  wise 
and  true  insight  but,  in  the  easy  ‘ natural  ’ way,  of  thinking  but 
little,  and  keeping  in  thought-shallows  where  they  could  paddle 
and  waddle. 

To  swim  in  deep  waters  of  thought  requires  more  mental  fibre 
and  discipline  than  then  was,  or  even  now  is,  quite  common.  A 
large  portion  of  existing  millions  cannot  yet  swim,  and  so  must 
paddle  and  waddlle  in  thought-shallows,  and  discriminate  almost 
as  ill  as  the  ‘ masses  ’ did  thousands  of  years  ago.  Their  expe- 
rience now,  is  much  the  same  as  was  that  old  expeiience.  They 
see  that,  in  so  far  as  drudgery  is  not  done  by  machinery  and  is 
not  relieved  by  better  tools  than  in  old  times  existed,  all  useful 
Avork  is  done  usually  as  drudgery,  by  purchased  slaves  or  hired 
slaves,  and  is  evaded  by  those  who  keep  or  hire  them.  Is  it  a\  on- 
derful  then  that  shallow  modern  thinkers  draAV,  as  ancient  ones 
dreAv,  from  like  premisses,  the  like  shallow  and  false  conclusion, 
that  labour  is  of  necessity,  toil  and  drudgery  ; is  a thing  for 
cattle  ( bipedal  or  quadrupedal)  ; a thing  to  be  avoided,  if  possible 
and  so  far  as  possible,  by  ‘ superior  persons  ?’  Is  it  to  be  Avondered 
at  that  the  idea,  inherited  from  age  to  age  for  centuries  or  a 
thousand  centuries,  persists,  Avhilst  constant  experience  seemivcjly 
confirms  it  as  ours  does,  and  that  the  long-descended  idea  stays 
pertinaceously  A\'ith  us  and  resists  all  better  and  best  leasoning  . 
to  be  wondered  at  that  shalloAv  reasoners  find  it  hard  to  believe 
as  Avell  as  unpleasant  to  admit  (if  they  see)  that  they  liaA'e  been 
all  along  mentally  astray,  in  a fools’  paradise  ; Avrong  and  utterly 
wrong  in  their  notion  ? 

That  drudgery  was,  for  the  savage,  a true  and  a real  curse 
we  cannot,  from  any  ideal  standpoint  to  which  we  ha^e  attained, 
venture  to  deny ; a curse  inflicted  on  him  as  an  ignorant 
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and  inexperienced  animal.  He  could  escape  from  drudgery 
only  by  escaping  from  liis  ignorance  and  his  savagery.  Shall 
■\ve  suggest,  or  say,  that  God,  or  Providence,  inflicted  the 
necessity  to  drudge  on  the  savage  as  a means  or  motive  power  to 
drive  him  fro-m  his  ignorance  and  his  savagery.  We  know 
not  ; and  care,  only  for  the  fact,  that  so  it  was  with  the  savage 
and  so  it  is  not  with  us.  We  are  driven  from  savagery  and 
ignorance  thus  far,  that— in  the  fact  that  we  can  make  good 
tools  and  good  machinery, — we  have  in  our  own  hands  the 
means  of  abolishing  drudgery  largely  or  altogether  for  ourselves 
now  ; and  if  we  fail  to  do  it,  it  results,  not  from  lack  of  means 
but  from  lack  of  good  sense  and  good  will  to  do  it.  Among 
savage  tribes,  slavery  had  for  itself  a far  better  excuse  than  it 
has  now.  Useful  labour  was  drudgery,  almost  of  necessity. 
Thev  did  not  make  that  necessity,  as  we  make  the  lu’actical 
necessity  for  drudgery  now.  The  necessity  they  found,  and  could 
not  escape.  Our  necessity  we  make,  and  can,  largely  or  alto- 
«'ether,  escape  ; by  forbidding  idlers  to  consume  and  to  waste  in 
their  unearned  luxuries  other  men’s  bread,  and  by  practically 
asserting  the  Christian  doctrine  and  precept  that  he  wlio  wmi. 
not  work  shall  not  eat ; that  each  shall  be  free  to  have  all  he 
earns  and  free  to  have  no  more. 

The  task  before  us  now — the  human  problem — seems  to  be  ; 
having  the  means  of  relieving,  to  relieve  ourselves  and  the  world 
of  the  curse  of  drudgery.  “I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
light,”  said  .Jesus.  His  law  and  his  example  point  us  the  way ; 
his  light  shows  us  how  to  escape  this  curse  now.  He  washed  his 
disciples’  feet,  on  the  Eve  of  his  Crucifixion,  as  a final  lesson  to 
them,  and  to  all  his  disciples  to  the  world’s  end,  that  they  ake 
15KETHREN,  aiul  owe  “ to  wasli  one  another’s  feet  ” as  He  washed 
his  disciples  feet.  That  lesson  is  intelligently  readable  but  in  one 
sense  ; in  this  namely,  that  Christian  men  may  not  degrade  each 
other,  as  master  and  servants  do  and  must ; must  not  accept  of 
any  services  such  as  they  are  not  ready  and  willing,  on  like 
occasion,  to  return  in  kind  ; that  no  Christian  must  allow  a brother 
to  wash  kis  feet  except  he  be  willing  and  ready  to  wash  his 
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brother’s  feet  on  like  occasion  for  it.  It  was  a telUng  lesson  too, 
that  no  labour  does  or  can  degrade  when  done  in  a righteous  and 
a brotherly  spirit,  of  doing  by  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to 
us.  Masters  and  servants  are  so  related  that  they  do  not  and 
cannot  act  on  this  principle.  The  servant  is  degraded  by  being 
compelled  to  do  services  that  the  master  means  not  to  requite  in 
the  true  coin,  of  /ike  services  to  his  servant,  but  only  in  the  false 
coin  of  wages  and  food ; whilst  the  master  does  to  the  servant, 
in  so  degrading  him,  what  he  would  not  that  the  servant  (if  he 
could)  should  do  to  him. 

Our  Gospel  is,  that  labour  is,  in  itself,  neither  a blessing  nor  a 
curse ; but  that  it  may  become  and  is  a blessing  when  rightly 
administered  and  taken,  and  a curse  only  when  it  is  reversewise 
administered  or  taken  ; that  the  sense  of  toil  is  an  indication  that 
work  is  being  abused  ; that  the  sufi’erer  is  taking,  as  we  say  ‘ too 
much  of  a good  thing a dose  of  labour  too  large,  of  the  wrong  kind 
or  at  the  wrong  time  ; and  that  to  call  labour  a bad  thing  because, 
under  such  circumstances,  it  produces  bad  effects  is  reasoning 
which  is  paralleled  in  the  case  of  one  who  declares  a useful 
medicine  to  be  an  accursed  thing  and  a poison,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that,  when  taken  in  excess,  at  the  wrong  time  or  for 
the  wrong  complaint,  it  produces  evil  results  rather  than  good 

ones. 

Politicians  of  the  ordinary  stamp  bubble  forth  their  wisdom — 
very  foolishly  as  vv’^e  think — vv’hen  they  talk  of  tne  gieat  lack 
of  labour  and  the  shortness  of  work  for  labouring  men  to  do 
and  assume,  as  they  constantly  do,  that  naught  is  lacking  to  the 
salvation  of  labourers  but  an  abundance  of  labour.  These  gentry 
evidently  measure  the  needs  of  the  ‘ mere  labourer  ’ by  a 
sfendard  very  different  from  that  with  which  they  mete  their 
own.  Their  own  need  is,  apparently,  to  yet  away  from  labour  as 
much  and  as  far  as  possible  ; to  escape  ‘ the  curse  ’ which 
dates  from  the  garden  of  Eden.  If  ‘ mere  labourers’  were  of  the 
same  ‘ class  ’ as  their  jiatrons,  or  were,  as  Christ  puts  it,  their 
brethren,  the  patrons  would  scarce  think  of  prescribing  for  their 
clients  the  thing  which,  for  themselves,  they  hold  to  be  a 
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poisojioiis  ami  an  accursed  thing.  The  only  inference  then  is, 
that  our  politician  takes  for  granted  that  the  thing  -which  is  a 
poison  for  one  ‘ class  ’ of  men  is  fo  )d  or  an  antidote  for  another 
‘class;’  that  the  labour  that  is  a had  and  a detestable  thing 
for  upper-class  persons  is  a good  and  a beneficent  thing  for 
lo-wer-class  persons  ; -\\dio  are  not  brethren  of  the  former  nor 
related  to  them  more  than  the  hoofs  of  a horse  are  to  the 
road  over  -which  he  travels.  A political  wiseacre  of  this  sort 
would  he  dumb-foundered  at  the  suggestion  that  labour  is, 
already  and  always,  in  far  greater  abundance  for  labourers  than 
is  good  for  them.  Political  wisdom  seems  incapable  of  under- 
standing that  more  abundant  labour  might  chance  to  he  some- 
thing more  like  a specific  for  the  ills  that  idle  flesh  is  heir  to, 
than  for  the  ills  of  the  industrious  class.  The  notion  that 
labourers  may  he  worked-to-death  seems  as  foreign  to  the 
conception  of  such  a politician  as  the  notion  that  idlers  may  be 
fed-to-death,  or  he  starved  for  v<aut  of  work.  His  ingenuous 
mind  makes  no  distinction  between  work  that  is  ‘ toil  ’ and  work 
that  is  not  so  ; and  would  deem  merely  captious  the  labourer 
who,  whilst  willing  to  work,  was  unwilling  to  toil.  Labourers 
and  toilers  are,  to  him,  things  identical,  and  he  would  no 
more  allow  a labourer's  plea  to  be  exempt  from  toil  than 
to  be  exempt  from  work  altogether.  He  allows  however  the 
right  of  those  who  command  adequate  wealth,  earned  or 
unearned,  to  take  labour  in  the  smallest  doses  or  not  at  all, 
and  has  no  anxiety  whatever  lest  they  should  suffer  for  lack  of 
employment. 

AY  hat  the  Politician  really  means  when  he  talks  glibly  of  the 
sad  lack  of  employment  is,  that  the  machinery  by  which  labour 
traffic  is  carried  on  is  out  of  order  and  will  not  consume  Ss 
usual  all  the  labour  on  the  market,  ready  to  traffic  itself,  because 
it  must.  AYe  venture  to  think  that  the  right  and  only  real 
remedy  for  that  disorder  is  to  end  the  trafficking  in  labour  as 
we  have  ended  our  trafficking  in  slaves  as  chattels  ; because  the 
one  traffic  is  as  wicked  as  the  other  ; is  not  a different  kind  of 
traffic  but  is  the  same,  in  kind  and  in  all  essentials. 
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Our  politician  has  no  notion  but  of  the  misfortune  it  is  to  have 
the  capitalistic  machinery  out  of  gear,  nor  of  any  remedy  but  to 
get  it,  somehow,  into  gear  again,  so  that  the  labour-traffic  may 
proceed  as  before.  He  would,  quite  of  course,  deem  one  a sheer 
lunatic  who  should  propose  such  radical  measures  as  abolition  of 
labour-traffic  or  as  smashing  the  machinery  of  it  and  prohibiting 
future  use  of  such.  The  present  writer  however  is  that  radical 
and  that  lunatic  who  does  propose  it;  who  goes  in,  as  heartily  for 
abolition  and  prohibition  of  that  traffic,  as  GaiTison  or  AVilber- 
force  went  in  for  prohibition  of  the  old  slave  traffic,  and  for  the 
same  reason.  Labour-traffic  does,  and  must,  make  slaves  of  men 
who  have  nothing  to  traffic  but  their  labour ; and  must  make 
slave-masters  of  those  who  have  means  to  buy  and  do  buy  the 
labour  of  their  brother  men  “in  the  market.”  It  is  “lawful 
and  right”  to  make  tools  of  earth-material,  as  of  wood,  of  metal, 
of  wool,  or  of  cotton ; but  it  is  not  either  lawful  or  right,  but  on 
the  other  hand  is  a foul  offence  and  a wrong  to  make  one  man 
the  tool  of  another,  as  it  is  to  have  a market  for  human  labour 
or  to  buy  and  sell  it  as  wares  are  bought  and  sold.  Men  are  as 
truly  bought  and  sold,  in  that  market,  as  ever  they  were  in  the 
old  “ slave-market.”  Legality  made  it  possible  to  buy  and  sell 
men  then,  and  that,  with  as  little  justice  as  now  it  makes,  and 
keeps  it  possible  for  certain  monied  persons,  with  their  unearned 
monies,  to  purchase,  in  the  labour  market  and  at  market  s pi  ice, 
the  labour  of  mere  unmonied  labourers. 


At  whatsoever  risk  of  offence  to  the  delicate  taste  of  liteiaiy 
amateurs  and  cognoscenti  the  writer  must  now  be  more  egotistic 
than  he  would  choose  to  be  if  he  felt  free  to  study  his  peisonal 
likes  and  dislikes  in  such  a matter  ; must  speak  of  his  personal 
experience  of  the  effects  of  labour  on  himself  and  on  others  neai 
him.  His  personal  experience  is  considerable  of  such  laboui 

as  is  a curse,  and  is  not  a little  of  such  as  is  not  so.  He  has  I 

long  noted  however  this  fact,  that  there  is  a clear  distinction  B 

between  the  labour  that  curses  and  the  labour  that  does  not  I 

curse  ; that  the  former  is  always  slave-labour  in  fact,  if  not  in  I 
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name — and  that  the  other  is  as  constantly  not  slave-labour 
at  all. 

In  boyish  days  his  labour  was  given,  for  hire,  to  a ‘ master.’ 
Happily  for  this  present  deponent,  his  ‘ master  ’ though  not 
pious  nor  a saint,  even  on  Sundays,  was  a righteous  man  as 
men  go ; that  is,  he  had  in  the  fibre  of  him  a brotherly 
sympathy  for  all  his  human  brothers  such  as  is  not  to  he 
found  in  many  who  frequent  more  the  buildings  called  or 
miscalled  churches  and  chapels.  Of  task-masters  he  was  of 
the  gentlest  and  the  most  considerate.  For  fourteen  years 
Deponent,  was  ‘servant’  to  this  man,  ‘righteous’  in  comparison 
with  others  less  so.  During  those  years  his  labour  was  constant 
and  occasionally  hard  ; but,  thanks  to  his  good  and  brotherly 
‘ master,’  he  was  scarce  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  wore  chains 
and  was  a slave.  The  chains  galled  him  now  and  then,  but  he 
could  not  then,  as  now,  mentally  realize  the  fact  that  chains  were 
there  and  did  it.  He  deluded  himself,  as  others  do  with  the 
notion  that,  if  there  were  blame  to  be  home  poor  nature  was  in 
fault.  Where  the  real  fault  lay  he  had  then  and  for  long 
years  after  practically  no  conception.  He  saw  around,  other 
labourers,  hired  as  he,  who  were  held  to  a labour  and  a servi- 
tude far  more  dreary,  painful  and  monotonous  than  his.  The 
present  labourer  laboured,  often  and  constantly  quite  merrily, 
even  in  his  servitude,  and  felt  that  his  labour  was  paid  as  much 
at  least  by  the  kindness  and  the  approval  he  got  from  his 
employers,  as  by  the  money  salary  (liberal  in  his  view)  that 
hired  him.  His  experience  already  was,  that  much  of  the  labour 
he  did  was,  to  him,  quite  other  than  pain  ; a sort  of  pain  indeed 
that  realized  for  him  a very  satisfactory  happiness.  The  unhap- 
piness of  those  days  came  not  at  all  from  working  at  the  work 
to  which  his  faculties  adapted  him  ; from  work  he  could  readily 
do,  do  easily,  naturally,  and  with  satisfaction  to  himself  and  to 
those  concerned,  but  from  work  he  did  consciously  ill  or  painfully 
and  with  little  or  no  satisfaction  to  anybody. 

At  the  fit  work,  he  worked — though  but  a hired  servant  and  no 
partner  sharing  the  money  ‘ profit  ’ — always  hearty  and  glad, 
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and  felt  all  the  happiness  he  cared  to  feel.  It  was  only  when  he 
must  do  work  of  a different  sort ; must  drudge  at  ‘ engine-work,’ 
or  found  himself  ‘ out  of  employ  ’ — though  salary  accruing  all 
the  same— that  he  became  unhappy.  He  felt  then,  hardship ; 
felt  that  it  was  hard  to  keep  faculties,  capable  of  other  work,  at 
mere  engine-work,  doable  only  at  painful  cost  and  to  his  (dissatis- 
faction ; whilst,  when  he  “ had  no  work  to  do,”  and  for  the  time 
I could  find  none  fit,  his  unemployed  faculties  found — very  com- 

monly— occupation  for  themselves,  in  worrying  their  owner.  In 
short,  he  was  always  ‘ unhappy  ’ when  he  had  engine-work  or 
other  ill-adapted  work,  or  no  work  at  all.  He  was  never  unhappy 
1 on  the  score  of  the  salary — always  coming  and  safe  to  come — 

and  always  happy  when  at  the  varied  work  he  loved  and  that 
loved  him.  He  felt  weary  not  unfrequently,  but  the  circum- 
stance was  of  no  account,  and  scarce  noted.  He  often  would 
hardly  find  it  out  until  he  got  home  at  the  day’s  end  ; and  then, 
discovering  his  weariness,  he  was  not  alarmed  at  the  prospect,  of 
{ taking  it  out  in  rest  and  sleep.  All  the  day  he  had  been  alive  ; 

for  certain  hours  had  been  an  energy  discharging  force ; and 
now,  was  prepared  to  die  a little — to  relapse  into  the  partial 
oblivion  of  rest,  or  into  the  total  oblivion  of  sleep,  in  the  nightly 
grave ; to  sleep  off’  the  day’s  weariness,  and  to  anticipate,  by 
new  accumulation  of  force,  the  morrow’s  resurrection  to  new 
activity. 

The  writer,  after  over  fourteen  years’  ‘ servitude,’  by  good 
luck  escaped  from  wage-slavery  ; yet  continued  to  labour  daily 
for  his  daily  bread  for  yet  more  than  a quarter  of  a century. 
His  general  experience  however  is,  and  has  always  been,  that 
labour  is  life  ; the  true  and  the  only  true  life  ; is,  when  fitted  to 
I the  man  and  to  his  capacity,  when  it  is  /Ve^-labour  and  not  slave- 

labour,  ever  and  always,  a joy  and  a blessing.  On  it  and  its 
results  he  can  look  back  Avith  pleasure,  whilst  the  thought  of 
‘ toil  ’ undergone  is  but  a renewal  of  pain,  a reflection  of  chaos, 
a contemplation  of  a death  and  not  of  a lite-promotive  influence. 
The  present  Avriter  knoAvs  of  no  reason  Avhy  any  man  should  or 
j needs  to  toil,  except  a very  bad  reason,  namely,  that  he  is  fore  xl 
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to  toil,  by  the  instrumentality  of  vile  customs  and  viler  legisla- 
tion ; of  customs  wliicli  come  of  ignorance  of  facts,  of  feeble 
reasonmg  and  of  subservience  to  gross  animal  instincts,  and  of 
legislation  that  comes  from  the  same  sources.  He  sees  no 
remedy,  and  expects  none,  otherwise  than  by  breaking  down 
the  thraldom  that  comes  of  such  customs  and  legislation  ; 
by  abolishing  one  and  the  other,  and  substituting  customs 
and  legislative  institutions  resting  on  and  accordant  with  the 
Christianity  of  Christ. 

The  winter’s  experience  of  labour,  though  differing  in  detail 
largely  from  that  of  most  men,  is  in  essence,  as  he  believes,  the 
same  as  theirs.  Though  he  sees  around  him  often  an  excessive 
devotion  to  labour  on  the  part  of  many  who  labour  freely  as 
compared  with  others,  and  observes  that  suffering  results  from 
the  excess,  yet  he  observes  too,  that  much  of  the  labour  freely 
given  is,  as  in  his  own  case,  pure  joy  and  life  and  quite  other 
than  hurtful  to  the  labourer.  The  commonest  illustration  of 
this  is,  that  of  a labourer  who  may  and  does  cultivate  himself  in 
cultivating  a garden  for  his  own  pleasure  rather  than  for  any 
money  profit  likely  to  come  of  it.  He  wdio,  unhired,  gardens 
with  his  own  hands,  for  himself,  finds,  if  he  is  in  good 
health  and  is  not  beforehand  exhausted  too  much  of  his  strength, 
that  his  free  labour  in  his  own  garden,  though  of  the  hardest, 
is  not  toil,  but  is  for  him  life,  joy,  health  and  large  satisfaction. 
It  may  be,  and  often  is,  weariness  ; but  weariness  is  not,  as  toil 
is,  a curse,  but  may  well  be,  as  a good  appetite  is  when  dinner 
is  ready,  a blessing ; may  be  a blessed  preparation  for  a blessed, 
as  a well  earned  rest. 

The  present  writer  labours  at  the  present  work,  not  for  hire 
nor  from  hope  or  in  expectation  of  money-reward ; he  desires 
not  and  will  not  accept  any  such  hire  or  reward,  whatever  may 
be  his  opportunity  because  he  needs  not  to  ask  or  accept  it  for 
himself  nor  for  any,  dependent  on  his  labour.  Yet  he  w^orks  for 
that  reason  no  whit  the  less  heartily  nor  less  constantly  than 
ever.  He  asks  no  compensation  for  Jm  ‘ toil  ’ and  ‘ pains,’  for 
the  good  reason  that  his  labour  is  to  him  neither  toil  nor  pain. 
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Yet,  he  expects  ‘ pay,’  even  for  his  present  labour,  and  knows  that 
his  reward  is  sure.  His  pay  and  rew^ard  and  only  reward  or  pay 
will  be  the  satisfaction  he  has  and  expects,  in  the  assurance  that 
he  has  heard  within  himself  the  God’s  voice,  bidding  him  ‘ write 
this,’  and  has  written  ; in  the  conviction  that,  in  doing  such 
bidding,  he  may  bless  some  and  can  hurt  none ; but  will,  faith- 
fully and  as  was  given  him  to  do,  have  done  the  day’s  task 
allotted  him  ; done  Avith  his  might,  the  Avork  his  hand  found 

to  do. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

POVERTY. 

Wealth  is  a thing  which,  apart  from  men’s  needs,  is  meaning- 
less.  Men  produce  it,  by  their  labour  ; from  the  land— which  is 
its  material  and  stimulated  thereto  only  by  the  desires  which 
indicate  their  needs.  The  proper  and  only  reasonable  use  of 
wealth  is,  to  sati.sfy  men’s  needs,  to  gratify  their  desires  in  so 
far  as  those  desires  are  reasonable,  as  corresponding  with  tlieir 
needs.  Land  is  useful  or  of  mine  in  any  true  human  sense  only 
as  it  subserves  some  need  of  human  beings ; whilst  things 
produced  therefrom  are  valuable  only  as  they  promote  life- 
enjoyment,  i.e.,  are  ‘ useful.’  In  so  far  as  produce  but  gratifies 
unreasonable  desires  it  is  utterly  useless  or  even  mischievous. 
Men  need  to  live  and  to  realize,  in  living,  the  maximum  of 
pleasure  and  the  minimum  of  pain.  Desires  that,  gratified, 
realize  a vivid  but  evanescent  pleasure,  with  a consequent  pain 
which  more  than  counterbalances  it,  are  unreasonable ; they 

indicate  no  need,  except  the  negative  need  for  their  own 
suppression. 

Wealth-creation,  i.e.,  production  of  property,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  is  not  in  itself  a good.  It  is  but  a means  to 
an  end.  The  end  is,  life  and  happiness-promotion  ; and,  in  so 
far  as  that  end  is  realized  by  means  of  wealth,  wealth  is  a good 
means  to  a good  end.  Wealth  may  be  turned  to  an  evil  purpose 
as  to  a good  one.  War-material  may  be  ntilized,  as  means,  to  a 
good  end ; as,  when  it  is  employed  in  defence  or  enforcement 
of  the  right  and  the  equitable  ; whilst,  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
abused,  and  not  utilized,  when  it  is  employed  as  means 
to  effect  inequitable  ‘ annexations.’  In  the  same  way,  money  is 
a means,  which  may  serve  a good  purpose  or  an  evil  mie,  may  be 
used  or  abused  ; and  it  can  scarcely  be  used  worse  than  when  it 
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procures  unreasonable  indulgences  for  its  possessor,  or  enables 
him  to  gratify  the  prevalent  and  ivickedest  of  all  lusU,  that 
namely  w'hich  men  have  for  permanent  dominion  over  their 
fellow  men.  If  wealth  came  by  no  wrong  done  to  its  producers, 
the  application  of  it  to  such  lustful  purposes  would  be  a pure 
evil ; not  a utilizing  but  an  abusing  of  wealth. 

Great  wealth,  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  is  an  evil,  on  both 
and  on  all  sides.  It  comes  of  wrong  done  to  those  who  produce 
it ; and  it  goes,  largely,  in  the  indulgence  of  unreasonable  desires ; 
of  desires  whose  gratification  brings,  even  to  those  who  indulge 
them,  no  balance  of  life-enjoyment  beyond  what  wealth,  earned 
and  of  small  amount,  would  bring  them.  Such  indulgences, 
moreover,  have  the  effect  of  brutalizing,  not  only  the  ‘ wuretches  ’ 
who,  to  procure  them,  are  plundered  of  their  produce,  but  the 
wretched  and  vulgar  sybarites  who,  ignoring  their  human 
brotherhood,  devote  their  foul  lives  to  mere  egoistic  indulgence, 
and  to  the  study  and  advancement  of  mere  class  interests.  The 
Providence  which  is  divine  implants  in  all  men  the  same  needs  ; 
gives,  to  all  alike,  the  means  of  satisfying  them  ; and  it  is  only 
a devil’s  Providence  that  deprives  the  many  of  their  means  in 
order  to  furnish  to  the  few,  means  of  unreasonable,  needless 
and  brutalizing  self  indulgence. 

That  wealth  production  is,  as  a means  to  life  and  its  enjoy- 
ment, a thing  of  necessity  cannot  be  denied ; and  it  is  clear 
that  the  needful  wealth -production  can  come  only  by  marriage 
of  its  parents,  land  and  labour.  If  this  marriage  could  be 
effectively  realized  only  by  establishment  of  private  ownership  of 
land,  i.e.,  by  securing  land  ‘for  ever'  to  individual  men 
and  their  heirs  or  nominees,  a logical  foundation  and  need 
for  landlordism  would  exist.  In  our  third  chapter  we  pointed 
out  the  utter  absurdity  of  any  such  assumption,  and  there  and 
elsewhere,  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  landlordism  is  a pure 
obstruction  to  needful  production,  is  essentially  naught  other 
than  an  iniquitous  system  for  gratifying  the  unreasonable  desires 
of  a small  class  at  the  cost  of  a larger  class  whose  needs  are,  to 
that  extent,  unjustly  denied  and  left  without  satisfaction. 
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The  lanilorlial  theory  is,  practically,  that  the  land  exists  for 
benefit  of  landlords  only,  and  that  the  sole  interest  which  non- 
landlordial  labourers  rightfully  have  in  it  is,  that  of  labouring 
cattle  ; namely,  to  be  kept  by  it  alive,  and  labour-competent  to 
the  extent  of  landlordial  need  for  their  labour.  Labourers,  in 
the  landlordial  theory,  are  serviceable  cattle  ; as  producing  from 
the  earth  which  is  the  landlords’  (and  is  not  the  lord’s),  not  only 
their  own  rations  but  a snrj^lns  for  landlordial  use  ; and  land- 
lordial interest,  so  far  as  the  land  is  concenied,  is  none  else  than 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  this  surplus,  of  rent  for 
themselves.  That  such  is  landlordial  tlieory,  and  is  the  only 
theory  deducible  from  their  ‘law’  and  their  practise,  is  what  no 
reasoning  mind,  that  can  clear  itself  from  cant,  and  look  with 
eye  unjaundiced  by  mere  plausibilities  of  use  and  wont,  can 
fail  to  see,  and  which  no  such  mind  will,  if  its  moral  sense  be 
unfetteied,  hesitate  to  brandmark  as  atheistic  theory,  as  cani- 
balistic  piactise,  and  as  sheer  mockery  of  Christ  and  of  His 
righteousness. 

t 

Our  anti-landlordial  theory  is,  that  no  jot  of  surplus-labour, 
or  of  its  results,  belongs  to  any  landlord  soever,  great  or  small, 
in  virtue  of  his  ownership ; that  ownership  of  land  is  a pure 
fiction,  resting  on  the  assumed  righteousness  of  sword-power  and 
of  those  who  cunningly  wield  it  to  establish  such  fictions  and  to 
keep  them  established,  and  on  a concomitant  denial  of  the  tact 
that  God  gives  the  land  for  the  equitable  use  of  all  His  children. 
Eent  is,  as  we  alone  can  see  the  matter,  purely  the  product  of 
society,  and  belongs,  every  doit  of  it,  to  the  society  that  gene- 
rates it  and  to  no  individual  or  individuals  soever. 

Hei'bert  Spencer  asks  the  very  pertinent  question,  at  what 
per  annum  per  centage  does  wrong  become  right  ? and  we  have 
answered  “ at  none  whatever.”  Villainy,  we  say,  is  not  con- 
secrated by  time,  nor  a title  to  do  wrong  established  by  forceful 
maintenance  and  constant  repetition  of  the  wrong.  The  titles 
of  landlords  to  the  land  are  founded  in  blood  and,  as  Mr. 
Spencer  truly  says,  “the  original  deeds  are  written  with  the 
“ sword;  soldiers  were  the  conveyancers,  blows  the  current  coin 
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“ given  in  payment.”  “ Could,”  asks  he,  “ valid  claims  be  thus 
“constituted?  Hardly!  And,  if  not,  what  becomes  of  the 
“ pretension  of  all  the  subsequent  holders.  Does  sale  oi  bequest 
“ o-ive  a ri<dit  where  it  did  not  previously  exist  ?”"=  Have  these 
questions,  ask  we  now,  received  any  answer,  or  lias  any  candid 
or  honest  answer  been  attempted.  They  are  plainly  unanswer- 
able, otherwise  than  by  a direct  negative ; and,  with  such  an 
answer  confronting  him,  the  man  ivho  undei  takes  to  defend 
landlordial  titles  acts  the  part  of  a knave  and  devil’s  advocate 
or  practises  the  policy  of  the  ostrich  that,  pursued  by  hunters, 
thinks  to  escape  by  hiding  his  foolish  head  in  the  sand.  On  the 
landlordial  theory,  as  Ur.  Spencer  shows,  the  unlanded  labourers 
“ can  exist  on  the  earth  by  sufferance  only ; save  by  the  per- 
“ mission  of  the  lords  of  the  soil,”  says  he,  “ they  can  have  no 
“ room  for  the  soles  of  their  feet.” — (Sec.  *2.) 

\ 

Life  and  labour  are,  like  wealth  and  capital,  things  evanescent; 
things  ever  passing  into  further  effects.  Land  is  the  permanent 
element  whence  wealth  comes,  by  force  or  procreative  power  of 
labour.  Wealth  and  capital  (like  life)  are  constantly  being 
renewed,  and  but  for  constant  renewal,  would  vanish  altogether. 
Without  the  land,  which  endures  ‘ for  ever,’  wealth  could  not  be 
begotten  ; whilst,  without  labour,  wealth  would  for  ever  have 
remained  unbegotten.  Labour  is  the  owner  of  wealth  because 
it  generates  it.  If  even  the  land  were  the  landlords  , wealth 
would  not,  for  any  such  single  reason  be  theirs.  To  become  the 
rightful  claimants  of  wx^alth  they  must  onvt  labour  too.  But, 
say  w’e,  they  ow'ii  no  land  w’hatever  and  have  no  right  to  any 
labour  but  their  own.  To  the  extent  that  each  landlord’s  labour- 
faculty  produces  wealth  he  is  righttul  owner  ot  w’ealth ; and, 
beyond,  he  is  not  owmer  of  it,  more  than  the  thief  is  owner  of 
wdiat  he  steals. 

The  primal  elements  of  production  are  not  three,  as  Political 
Economy  pretends  ; they  are  really  but  two,  that  is  to  say,  land 
and  labour.  Capital  is  itself  but  a product ; is  the  child  of  land 


^ Social  Stctics,  Chip.  ix.  sec.  3. 
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anti  labour  ; a thing  always  being  consumed,  decaying  or  dying 
out,  and  needing  to  be  reproduced.  As  roads,  factories,  docks, 
warehouses,  vehicles,  tools  and  machinery  (which  are  capital) 
' anish  by  natural  decay  and  by  wear  they  are  replaced  by  the 
labour  of  living  labourers  ; and  in  like  manner  the  intellectual 
capital  which  consists  in  accumulated  science  and  skill  departs 
with  the  possessors.  No  son  of  a man  of  scientific  attainments, 
or  of  skill  of  any  kind,  becomes  a man  of  science  or  a skilled 
artizan  because  his  lather  was  such.  He  may  be  entirely  incom- 
petent to  acquire  such  knowledge  or  skill,  whilst  the  son  of  an 
unlearned  or  an  unskilled  parent  may  become  a distinguished 
scholar  or  an  artist.  Each  brings  his  talents  from  God,  as  he 
enters  the  world,  and  depends  on  the  world  only  for  the  culture 
of  those  talents.  Talents,  physical  or  mental,  are  the  direct 
gift  of  God  to  each,  as  land  is  His  direct  gift  to  all.  The  society 
that,  instead  of  cultivating,  to  its  best  ability,  the  talents  of  all 
its  members , that,  instead  of  seeking  out  the  best  everywhere 
and  to  them  directing  its  best  efforts,  selects  as  its  favourites  the 
children  of  a particular  “ class  ” quite  irrespective  of  their 
talents  or  want  of  them,  and  lavishes  its  means  wildly,  only  to 
make  of  them,  things,  of  no  utility,  and  of  questionable  orna- 
ment, is  strangely  oblivious  to  its  own  interest  in  its  specially 
God-gifted  men,  as  well  as  of  its  duty  to  God  who  gives  them 
and  to  the  men  to  whom  such  talents  are  entrusted.  “ He  that 
is  greatest  among  you,”  says  Christ  (Matthew  xxiii.  11),  “ shall 
be  your  servant.”  “ I am  among  you  as  he  that  serveth  ” (Luke 
xxii.  27).  Modern  Christian  society,  whilst  it  makes  gods  of  its 
idiots,  seeks  not  its  greatest;  those  whom  God  endows  Avith 
faculties  to  serve  it  as  it  needs.  It  finds  them  only,  when  at  all, 
because  a few  decline  to  be  ignored.  Readers  Avill  misconstrue 
us  if  they  infer  that  ive  patronize  hero-ivorship  of  the  Carlyle 
brand  or  Comtean  heirarchy  of  any  brand. 

We  get  our  land  and  our  talents,  muscular  as  mental,  directly 
from  God;  from  our  predecessors  we  get  only  aids  to  life 
preservation,  in  existent  capital  and  in  such  culture  of  talents  as 
they  can  and  do  give  us.  So,  the  new  generation  is  put  in 
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position  to  take-over  and  utilize  capital.  But  for  this  culture, 
capital  would  presently  be  non-extant ; would,  in  the  hands  of 
mere  savages,  become  the  prey  of  destructive  elements.  Our 
predecessors  do  not  leave  us  a wealth  on  which  all,  or  any  of  us, 
could  continue  to  exist  for  months  and  years.  They  simply 
leave  us  in  position  to  go  on— using  the  faculties  their  civilization 
has  cultured— producing  and  reproducing  as  they  have  done  ; 
i.e.,  producing  great  varieties  of  food,  necessaries  and  luxuries 
such  as  savages  cannot  produce.  The  food  Ave  consume  is  for 
the  most  part  the  production  of  the  current  year  ; and,  but  for 
constant  labour  devoted  to  the  preservation  and  repair  of  build- 
ings, machinery,  clothing  and  furniture,  these  Avould,  in  a A^ery 
feAV  years,  fall  into  ruin  and  worthlessness.  Hoav,  under 
obvious  conditions  of  this  kind,  any  reasonably  comprehensive 
mind  can  regard  Avealth  as  a permanent  thing,  as  a thing  capable, 
>per  se,  of  existing  from  age  to  age  and  passing  from  its  present 
creators  to  their  distant  descendants  Ave  profess  our  inability 
mentally  to  realize.  Plainly  it  is  the  fact  that  labour  produces, 
from  year  to  year  and  from  generation  to  generation,  the 
material  of  life-preservation,  for  rich  as  for  poor,  and  that  no 
accumulations  of  past  times  Avhich  in  the  world’s  wealth  count 
for  much,  exist  or  continue  otherwise  than  by  constant  reneAval 
and  bv  the  labour  Avhich  protects  them  from  destructive 

natural  forces. 

Men  can  never  be  independent  one  of  another  ; but,  AAith 
justice  done  to  labourers,  none  such  need  be  long  dependent  on 
exht'nig  capital  or  its  legal  OAvners.  M ith  the  land  rescued  from 
prh’ate  OAvnership  and  controlled  by  labourers  only,  bj  those 
Avho,  directly  or  indirectly  utilize  it,  instead  of  by  mere  obsti  ac- 
tives and  idle  consumers,  labourers  need  not  lack  long  for  their 
own,  self- produced  and  adequate  capital.  Why  those  persons 
Avho  (noAv-a-days)  claim  for  themselves  the  name  of  Socialists, 
and  profess  even  to  be  “ scientific,”  lay  such  exchisiA'e  stress  as 
they  do  on  the  need  for  nationalization  of  existing  capital  aa’c 
profess  our  entire  incapacity  to  comprehend  ; and  even  less  can 
AA'e  understand  the  tendency  of  “ scientific  Socialists  to  gne 
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but  a second  place  to  the  need  for  nationalisation  of  the  land. 
To  the  latter  our  ‘ science  ’ bids  us  assign  the  chief  place  ; indeed 
the  only  place  of  importance. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  v'ithout  land,  capital  can  neither  he 
produced  nor  renewed  ; and  that,  with  it,  labourers,  with  know-' 
ledge,  skill  and  strength,  can  go  on  producing  and  renewing — as 
they  in  fact  do — all  capital ; and  may  do  then  also,  what  yet  they 
cannot ; may  appropriate  their  “ surplus,”  as  it  comes,  to 
providing  their  own  capital  for  the  future.  True,  they  will  need, 
at  first,  to  borrow  and  use  existing  capital  to  some  extent ; and 
no  sound  reason  is  to  us  conceivable  why  existing  capitalists 
should  refuse  to  lend  to  landed  labourers,  on  fair  terms,  what- 
ever is  needed.  These  borroAvings  might  and  would  be  readily 
and  soon  repaid  and  the  nation  become  so,  a really  capitalistic 
nation  and  an  unmortgaged  one.  If  Socialists  might  at  once 
put  the  nation  (as  we  may  conceive)  into  free  possession  of 
existing  capital,  and  yet,  must  leave  land  as  it  is,  absolutely 
controlled  by  landlordism,  the  struggle  Avhich  must  ensue 
between  the  labouring  nation,  with  its  capital,  and  the  landlords 
with  their  land,  could  only  result  in  a landlordial  victory.  The 
existing  national  capital  would  w’ear  out  and  decay,  and,  as  it 
could  only  be  restored  from  its  fountain  by  permission  of  land- 
lords, they  would  of  course  grant  that  permission  for  no 
‘ consideration  ’ less  than  the  ivhole  surplus  earnings  of  those 
Avhom  they  allowed  to  use  their  land.  The  “ Eevolution,”  wdiich, 
in  prospect  so  consoles  certain  Socialists  Ave  hear  of,  Avould  not 
be  sa  accomplished,  nor  even  be  begun. 

The  French  nation,  a hundred  years  ago,  suftered,  more 
intensely  even  than  this  nation  has  done,  from  age-accumulated 
and  chronic  poverty  whilst  its  aristocrats  danced  and  revelled, 
in  chronic  idleness  and  untaxed  luxury,  France  tried  revoluting 
by  emigration  and  decapitation  of  its  aristocrats  ; attributing  to 
that  class  the  merit  Avhich  Avas  in  fact  due  to  feudal  laws  of 
property,  Avhereby  noblesse  sat  high,  and  untaxed,  on  the  empty 
stomachs  of  depleted  labourers.  The  experiment  Avas,  and  is, 
essentially  a failure.  Aristocracy  is,  in  France,  as  rampant  as 
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ever,  though  its  name  is  legally  abolished.  France  overlooked 
the  fact,  that  aristocracy  is  but  a symptom,  and  that  the  disease 
of  poverty  lay  beloAv,  in  property  laAvs,  Avdnch,  to  one  class,  gaAc 
unearned  wealth  taken,  as  all  such  is  always,  from  the  ‘ hire 
of  the  labourers.’  Even  revolutionary  leaders,  decreeing  the 
sacredness  of  property,  and,  infer entially,  the  non-sacredness  of 
men  and  of  their  lives,  rioted  in  luxury  Avhilst  sanscolottes  stood 
in  cpmie  at  the  baker’s  (famished  at  home),  and  gave  their  blood 
pour  la  patrie.  France,  by  her  revolution,  secured  a temporary 
relief  from  the  intolerable  oppression  of  her  aristocrats  and  their 
land  and  property  laws,  but  left  standing  the  upas  tree,  the 
property  institutions,  that  produce  aristocrats  on  the  one  hand 
and  poverty  on  the  other;  and  it  is  now  only  the  little  light 
AAhich  radiates,  not  fr-om  any  church,  but  from  the  printing 
machine  here  and  there,  that  makes  French  aristocracy  of  to-day 
more  endurable  than  the  feudal  one  abolished  but  iii  name  and 

form. 

Capital  differs  from  land,  not  only  in  being  evanescent,  but 
also  in  being  sensitive  (as  land  is  not ) to  conditions  that  threaten 
its  safety.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  apt  to  vanish  (as  land 
does  not)  and  to  be  unfindable  when  and  Avhere  it  is  needed  most 
urgently.  If  existing  capitalists  got  the  notion  that  their  capital 
Avas  likely  to  be  borroAved  by  persons  avIio,  like  socialists,  repu- 
diate all  moral  obligation  to  pay  interest,  and  whose  purpose  to 
repay  capital  seems  problematic,  Ave  imagine  that  a socialistic 
nation,  reaching  after  private-capitalists  and  their  capital,  unless 
it  were  prompter  in  action  than  could  reasonably  be  expected, 
would  be  likely  to  find  few  of  the  capitalists  and  little  of  then- 
capital.  The  chase  would,  as  we  think,  be  very  like  chasing  the 
rainboAV ; and  honestly,  Ave  could  advise  no  such  expedition 
under  any  conceivable  circumstances,  even  on  the  mere  ground 
of  policy  apart  from  honesty.  If  Ave  ventured  to  prophecy  of  its 
results,  we  should  say  “ dead  failure for  we  confess  to  our 
entire  unacquaintance  with  the  science  which  could  (if  it  were 
ever  so  morally  desirable)  effect  a practical  annexation  of  existing 
capital.  We  think  moreover  that  it  is  an  adventure  entirelj 
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be  no  practical  need  for  more.  The  land  will — fecundated  by 
labour — bring  capital  to  labourers,  whilst  capital  will  not  bring 
land  ; the  cart  will  not  draw  the  horse  but  the  horse  may  draw 
the  cart. 

We  are  as  entirely  at  one  with  Socialists  as  to  the  need  for 
the  “ revolution  ” that  shall  put  an  end  to  exploitation  of  labour 
by  private  capitalism  as  we  are  in  accord  with  land  nationalizers 
who  would  end  landlordism.  None  of  the  latter,  that  we  have 
yet  heard  of,  propose  to  call,  or  dream  of  calling  landlords  to 
account  for  all  the  rent  they  have  in  the  past  ‘ annexed  ’ ( accord- 
ing to  injustice).  To  do  so,  or  attempt  it,  would  be  to  theorize 
with  a vengeance  and  to  banish  practical  good  sense.  Indeed, 
the  notion  of  ‘ annexing  ’ existing  capital  seems  to  us,  quite  and 
only  just  as  intelligent  as  a project  of  calling  live  and  dead  land- 
lords to  account  for  the  rents  they  have  so  long  misappropriated 
and  consumed.  The  prospect  of  advantage  from  undertaking 
the  one  seems  as  good  as  the  prospect  of  it  from  undertaking  the 
other. 

The  prevention  of  future  misappropriation  of  rent  is  a thing 
palpably  feasible  and  equally  so  the  making  impossible  of  future 
exploitation  of  labour  by  capital-monopoly  ; whilst,  to  undo  what 
is  done  is  as  hopeless  a thing  as  to  bring  back  the  past  or  to 
make  peace  by  reprisals. 

No  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  would  be  likely  to  offer,  as 
a practical  proposal,  the  summary  and  complete  disendowment 
of  present  landlords  without  some  compensation  so  far  as  exist- 
ing lives  are  concerned.  What  is  seriously  and  most  righteously 
proposed  is,  to  abolish  the  legal  fiction  that  rights  of  land-heirship 
can  enure,  by  mere  birth,  to  particular  children  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  children ; and  also  the  other  legal  fiction  that  a 
present  possessor  can  have  real  right  arbitrarily  to  indicate,  by 
his  deed  or  will,  who  shall  own  ‘/«V  land  in  future.  Land 
nationalizers  propose  no  more  than  to  disentail  land  of  unhom 
heirs,  and  to  leave  the  land,  after  death  of  existing  owners  (actual 
or  prospective)  free  to  all  to  use,  but  free  to  none  to  traffic  with. 
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This  project  we  heartily  can,  and  conscientiously  do  indorse  as 
we  repudiate  all  proposals  for  “ free  ” or  other  “ trade"  in  land. 

Though  we  have  said  much  against  exploitive  capitalism,  we 
find  absolutely  naught  to  say  against  the  capitalism  that  comes 
of  honest  earning,  and  of  saving  of  those  earnings.  :Men  have 
the  same  natural  right  to  store  their  earnings  as  they  have  to 
consume  them.  Every  individual  has  a natural.  God-given  and 
inalienable  right  to  enjoy  his  earnings  to-day,  and  the  same  nght 
to  put  off’  this  enjoyment,  if  he  will,  until  the  morrow.  The 
right  which  we  must  for  ever  deny  to  a man  is,  to  use,  e\en  his 
honest  earnings  (and  a fortiori  his  non-earnings)  as  he  wills, 
when  he  wills  to  use  them  in  a sense  hostile  to  equity.  If  the 
rent  at  any  time  proved  inadequate  for  the  general  purposes  of 
society,  we  should  hold  that  individual  earnings  might  then,  by 
the  majority,  be  (equally)  taxed  to  supplement  the  rent  fund  ; but, 
at  the  same  time,  should  deny  the  right  of  society  to  tax  savings 
of  earners ; because  those  earnings  will  already  have  been  once 
taxed,  or  will  have  escaped  taxation  only  because,  ■\\hen  they 
were  made  and  reserved,  no  taxation  was  needed.  Society,  in 
taxing  such  capital— honestly  earned  savings— would  ac* 
unjustly  in  taxing  it  at  all,  because  the  result  must  be,  either  that 
of  doubly  taxing  the  same  earnings  or  doubly  taxing  the  earner, 
i,€,,  once  for  pi^esent  earnings  (as  all  others  are  taxed)  and  again 
for  past  earnings  for  which  those  who  consumed  their  eainings 
were  not  and  cannot  now  be  taxed. 

If  we  admit  that  man  is  irredeemably  a beast  and  a brute,  we 
cannot  logically  deny  that  Poverty  is  the  necessary  and  predes- 
tined outcome,  and  must  for  ever  be  the  lot  of  a large  part,  ot 
the  weaker  sort — though  by  no  means  the  worst  pait  of  men. 
We  see  no  escape  from  it  as  long  as  our  mutually  murdeious 
competitions  remain  unlimited  and  are  encouraged  as  they  are. 
Whilst  men  so  compete,  the  fittest  competitors  and  the  worst 
men  will  “ survive  ” and  the  best  will  be  exterminated.  Science 
assumes — on  what  gromid  except  of  self-conceit  we  know  not 
that  we  who  exist  are  the  hest  because  tve  have  survived.  Facts, 
to  our  thinking,  point  rather  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have 
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survived  because  we  have  been  “ tbe  best  o’tb  cut-tliroats,”  the 
most  brutish  of  human  brutes  and  hence  the  most  successful 
competitors  in  a brutish  contest.  If  we  admit  that  mere  brutal 
strength  and  conscienceless  cunning  rule  of  right,  and  are  for 
ever  destined  to  rule — assigning  to  their  own  class  as  of  course 
upper  position  and  luxury — the  inference  is  inevitable,  is  a mere 
corollary,  that  the  destined  position  of  the  weakest  and  most 
conscientious  is  at  the  bottom  and  their  lot  poverty  and  extermi- 
nation. But,  admitting  this  very  scientific  ! view,  we  are  also 
bound,  by  unaccommodating  and  relentless  logic,  i.e.,  by  science, 
also  to  admit  that  the  Christ-Ecvelation  is  a delusion  and  a 
mockery,  and  that  Christianity  is  for  ever  to  continue  the  sham 
and  the  false  pretence  it  is.  But  we  entirely  deny  that  true 
Christianity  is  a thing  unrealizable  ; deny  that  the  Christ  revela- 
tion is  aught,  in  essence  and  in  spirit,  but  an  everlastingly  true 
revelation,  a revelation  which,  though  soaring  beyond  thuigs 
susceptible  of  scientific  analysis  and  demonstration,  is  yet  wholly 
consonant  with  all  true  science,  and  quite  inconsistent  only  with 
that  one-eyed  science  which  most  unwarrantably  assumes  that, 
because  men  were  once  great  brutes  and  have  not  yet  left  their 
primeval  brutality  altogether  behind  them,  there  is  no  reasonable 
prospect  of  their  ever  doing  so.  With  such  science  we  are,  and 
are  like  to  remain  at  issue,  believing,  as  we  do,  and  on  the 
ground  of  our  own  experience,  that  men,  unirritated  by  injustice 
and  unblinded  by  false  education,  naturally  abhor  injustice  and 
long,  not  only  to  do  right  to  all  their  fellows,  but  to  benefit  them 
by  kind  acts  which  are,  in  themselves,  the  sweetest  and  truest  life- 
pleasures  ; are  indeed  life  itself  or  the  very  wine  of  life.  As  we 
regard  the  matter,  injustice  results  largely,  if  not  entirely,  from 
misapprehensions  and  delusions  with  regard  to  individual  and 
class  rights  and  interests,  and  from  the  perverse  state  of  mind 
which  arises  from  the  continuous  irritations  of  injustice. 

Already  we  have  said  that  no  social  science  exists  ; and,  until 
science  can  cast  off  its  slough  of  mere  materialism  and  take  cog- 
nizance of  man  as  a spirit  as  well  as  an  animal,  no  true  social 
science  will  exist.  Science  that  regards  man  as  an  animal,  with 
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reproductive  instincts  calculated  to  populate  the  earth  beyond 
its  possibihties  of  affording  life-means,  and  which  yet  recognizes 
the  existence  of  no  innate  power  to  control  that  mstmet,  nor  no 
right  in  society  to  restrain  it,  is,  to  our  thinking,  a narrow- 
minded and  a very  poor  science.  Observation  of  humanity, 
degraded  as  it  yet  is,  demonstrates  the  fact  that  the  reproductive 
instinct  is  supernaturally  active  only  in  those  societies  where  the 
masses  are  most  ignorant  and  the  most  cruelly  degraded  by 
landlordial  oppressions.  Less  tendency  of  this  kind  is  observable 
where  ignorance  is  less,  and  also  where  the  labourers  have  a 
better  recognized  and  a more  direct  personal  interest  in  land- 
user  ; whilst,  amongst  the  best  educated  and  well-to-do,  there  is 
no  such  tendency  at  all.  We  admit  that,  where  population 
should,  from  whatever  cause,  actually  overflow  the  limit  of  life- 
means,  reduction  of  population  would  be,  so  far,  a logical 
necessity.  There  are  various  ways  however  of  meeting  such  a 
state  of  things.  Emigration  is  a favourite  remedy  of  late  years, 
and  is  not  without  its  recommendations  when  conditions  are 
what  they  should  be  or  should  be  made.  Savages  have  recourse 
to  child-murder,  which,  as  we  think,  has  no  recommendation 
Avhatever ; but,  bad  as  that  is,  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as 
■preferable  to  the  “ civilized  ” practice,  which  pseudo-science 
patronizes,  of  inch-by-inch  murder  and  extermination  of  men, 
women  and  children,  by  subjecting  them  to  the  continuous  opera- 
tion of  the  competitive  brute  “ struggle  for  existence  ” according 
to  law  of  demand  and  supply.*  If  human  brutes  are  immoraliz- 

* If  no  moral  and  righteous  means  exist  of  limiting  human-species-produc- 
tivity to  ‘surrounding  conditions*  we  honestly  would  prefer  to  face  the 
difficulty  by  fitting  humanity  per  voies  de  fait  to  its  conditions.  Classic  and 
pious  historians  hold  up  to  us  the  example  of  the  Spartans,  and  quite  calmly 
contemplate  their  Uyalized  practice  of  exposing  infants  of  feeble  physique.  We 
do  not  call  it  mimder  when  we  exterminate  armed  savages  or  send  our  own  soldiers 
into  the  ‘imminent  deadly  breach.’  We  say  it  is  needful,  and  therefore 
justifiable,  or,  if  not  absolutely  needful,  is  of  the  two  evils  to  which  our  choice 
is  limited,  the  least.  The  same  argument  would  equally  justify  us,  if  really 
we  had  no  choice  between  deliberately  putting  to  death  infants  deliberately 

selected  as  the  unfittest  to  live  (Dr  even,  as  Carlyle  suggests,  a periodical  battue 
V 
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able,  there  seems  to  be  no  remedy  for  over-population  but  one 
or  several  of  these.  If  men  are,  as  we  think  they  are,  moraliz- 
able  there  will  he  no  need  for  any  remedy  but  inoralization, 
because  morality  will  prevent  over  ])opulation  from  existing  ; and 
would,  as  we  are  inclined  to  think,  substitute  for  the  present 
notion  of  unlimited  right  of  every  individual  to  populate  as  he 
Avill  the  society  that  admits  him,  with  dolts,  idiots,  cripples  and 
incompetent  members  to  any  extent,  the  conviction  that  men 
owe  to  themselves  as  to  the  country  they  love,  or  should  love,  to 
abstain  from  introducing  new  members  at  all,  except  under  con- 
(htions  such  as  shall  secure  a continuous  improvement  of  the 
new  generation  in  physique,  in  intelligence  and  in,  what  is 
more  important  than  all,  in  morale. 

We  do  not  offer  land  nationalization  as  a complete  specific  for 
poverty ; but  we,  without  hesitation,  advance  and  advocate  it 
as  the  first  and  fundamental  step  towards  the  realization  of  the 
justice  that  consists  in  rendering  to  each  his  own  earnings. 
The  general  degradation,  physical  and  mental,  that  necessarily 
comes  of  the  existing  divorce  of  labour  from  the  land  can  only 
be  effectually  relieved  by  the  outrooting  of  landlordism  and  the 
restoration  of  the  land  to  the  labourers  according  to  justice. 
Only  on  the  natural  can  the  spiritual  life  be  built  up,  and  no 
Gospel,  not  even  Christ’s,  can  make  free  the  labourer  wlio 
must  slave  and  starve  on  half-rations  for  a master  or  die. 
Freedom  to  live,  on  wdiole-rations,  by  one’s  own  labour,  is  the 
fundamental  freedom  ; and,  with  that  may  come,  what  without 
it  cannot,  the  knowledge  and  the  wisdom  which  constitute 
intellectual  and  moral  freedom. 

of  superfluous  paupers)  and  leaving  our  fellows  to  be  exterminated  inch  by  inch 
by  natural  elementary  forces  left  to  operate  freely  under  politico-economic 
patronage.  This  last,  we  say,  is  the  worst  of  those  two  alternatives  ; the  most 
shocking  by  far,  if  we  look  straiyht  at  the  two.  As  we  have  said,  we  believe 
in  a third  and  go  for  it. 
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CHAPTEE  XIX. 

POLITICO-ECONOMIC  SCIENCE. 

“ There  is  a great  deal  of  Socialism  in  men’s  mmds  at  the 
“ present  time.  There  never  was  an  age  wuth  less  firmness  of 
“ purpose  and  more  frailty  of  belief.  Many  doctrines  which 
“ used  to  be  thought  of  as  founded  upon  rocks  are  now  thought 
“ to  be  on  sand.”*  We  give  this  on  the  authority  of  the  some- 
what antique  and  lachrymose  champion  of  political  economy 
who  is  set  up  hy  the  Westminster  Review  of  last  month  (Jan.,  1886) 
to  punish  our  legislators  generally  for  their  constant  backshdings 
from  the  ‘ rock-founded  ’ doctrines  of  political  economy,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  especially,  wdio,  says  the  Review,  preaches  a ‘ watery 
socialism,’  having  dangerous  tendencies  ; tendencies,  for  instance, 
to  ‘ discourage  acquisition,’  to  ‘ alarm  capital  ’ and  to  induce,  in 
the  common  people,  ‘ wdio  have  once  begun  to  enjoy  the 
unearned  increment  ’ — what  think  you? — “a  desire  for  more  ! !” 
We  are  thoughtfully  warned  also,  by  our  critic,  of  dangers  to 
come,  of  our  legislative  backshdings  and  of  our  want  of  faith  in 
‘ rockfounded  doctrines,’  in  the  probable  departure  of  our  capital 
to  other  lands  (page  18).  The  oddity  of  the  position  is  striking, 
when  w'e  consider  that  our  capital  is  not  to  depart  with  us,  or  by 
us ; but  by  the  capitalists,  who  departing,  are  to  take  along,  not 
their  capital  but  ours. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  appreciation  of  this  danger, 
and  confess  we  are  not  at  all  moved  from  our  stand-point  of 
indifference,  even  by  magazine  rhetoric  ; and  still  less  by 
imagery  like  that  of  a Keviewer  wdio,  (as  here,  p.  18)  describes 
the  capitalist  as  “ that  useful  milch  cow.”  When  we  attempt 

* Westminster  Review,  Jan.,  1886.  Article  ; “ Socialism  and  Legislation,” 
page  8. 
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to  figure  that  personage  in  poetic  terms,  we  picture  him  rather 
as  the  useless  unfeathered  bird  called  ‘Vampire’  than  as  a useful 
four-footed  beast. 

We  are  constantly  puzzled  to  make  out  definitely  what  is  this 
bogey  of  ‘ socialism  ’ which  is  so  alarming  to  capitalism  and  its 
scientific  friends.  We  know  that  the  English  aristocratic  classes 
W'ere  in  real  and  very  great  terror  when  in  1831  they  were 
called  on  to  admit  a detachment  of  the  demos  into  their  exclu- 
sive legislative  partnership  ; a terror  of  dreadful  things  to  come 
of  such  a concession  to  popular  clamour.  Of  that  concession 
much  indeed  has  already  come  ; and  amongst  the  rest  this  bogey 
of  socialism.  To  the  most  ordinary  observer  it  is  plain  that, 
from  the  first,  our  reformed  Parliaments  have  manifested  a sym- 
pathy with,  and  an  interest  in  human  beings,  as  such,  which  no 
unreformed  Parliament  ever  did  ; a disposition — growing  the 
more  as  the  Parliaments  were  the  more  ‘ reformed  ’ — to  consider 
the  interests  and  the  wishes  of  the  people,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
‘ upper  class.’  That,  so  far  as  the  writer  can  intelligibly  inter- 
pret, is  the  ‘ tendency  ’ usually  characterized  as  ‘ socialistic.’ 
Confessing  his  entire  approval  of  that  tendency,  ihe  writer 
expects  to  be  labelled  socialistic  by  those  whose  sympathies  run 
in  an  opposite  direction. 

That  the  ‘ science  ’ of  capitalism,  or  its  professors  of  the 
thoroughgoing  stamp  of  our  ^Yestminster  Reviewer,  had  ever  any 
real  sympathy  with,  or  for  the  people,  as  distinct  from  classes, 
cannot  fairly  be  asserted.  Mr.  Mill  was  so  afflicted  with  sym- 
pathy for  the  people  that  he  could  speak  of  socialism,  and  even 
of  communism,  w’ith  candour  and  toleration,  if  not  absolutely 
with  approval.  Political  economists  of  the  Justice  Bramwell 
type  can  of  course  only  regard  Mr.  Mill  as  a weak-kneed  and 
dangerous  friend  of  their  science.  My  Lord  Bramwell  however 
is  himself  weak  enough,  as  it  would  seem,  publicly  to  apologize 
for  the  existence  of  our  Poor  Laws,  on  the  ground  that  “ the 
State  cannot  see  people  starve.”  Our  Eeviewer  however,  true  to 
his  science,  thus  repudiates  the  weak  suggestion—”  It  is  7iot  true 
“ that  ‘ the  State  cannot  see  people  starve ;’  the  State  has 
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” no  right  to  be  shocked  at  such  a sight ; has  no  right  to  these 
‘‘  fine  feelings  and,  as  a fact,  has  not  got  them  ” (p  10). 

We  are  inclined  to  think  with  the  Eeviewer  that  the  Bram- 
Avellian  excuse  is,  on  the  part  of  a genuinely  ‘ scientific  ’ State, 
a sentimental  affectation  ; and  that,  to  admit  that  the  State 
needs  to  trouble  itself  as  to  whether  the  people  starve  or  not,  is 
an  inconsistency,  calculated  to  undermine  politico-economic 
science.  Since  Mr.  Mill’s  day,  his  Eevieiv  has  fairly  gone  back 
to  the  standard  of  entire  self-consistency  ; and,  however  moderner 
professors  may  tend  to  adopt  the  compromising  or  half- socialistic 
views  of  Mr.  Mill,  or  even  go  beyond  them,  its  champion  of 
1880  is  hidden  or  minded,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  to  yield  no 
jot  to  such  unscientific  tendencies.  He  may  wail  over  the  age’s 
infirmity  of  purpose  and  its  frailty  of  belief ; and  may  lament 
that  it  should  admit  doubts  as  to  the  firmness  of  the  foundations 
of  politico-economic  science,  but  he  wills  for  the  present  to  abide 
by  the  rock  bottom  and  to  defy  quicksands.  He  will  overwhelm^ 
for  instance,  with  contempt  the  legislation  which,  ” feeling  for 
the  feelings  of  cats  ” restrains,  on  such  ground,  the  freedom  of 
scientific  research  (p.  15),  and  that  even  ” teaches  parents,”  by 
enforcing  on  their  children  reading  and  writing  at  the  common 
cost,  ” that  moral  obligations  are  trivial  matters  ” (p.  13). 

Our  Eeviewer  hesitates  not  to  assert  that  ” all  legislation  which 
‘‘  is  not  ill  repression  of  crime,  and  which  has  for  its  effect  the 
” obliteration  of  social  inequality  ” is,  as  it  seems  to  him,  “ dis- 
” tinctly  socialistic  in  its  tendency  ” . . and  that  “ all  acts 

“ which  lav  taxes  on  the  rich  for  the  benefit,  not  of  those  who 
‘‘  so  contribute  to  the  State  purse  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
” merit  the  term  socialistic,”  . . that  ” all  taxation  which  is 

‘‘  for  purposes  beyond  the  legitimate  sphere  of  State  interference 
“ is,  in  his  view,  robbery,”  and  “ that  the  making  of  the  con- 
‘‘  dition  of  the  poor,  the  vicious,  the  infirm  and  the  unfortunate 
‘‘  more  equal  to  the  condition  of  the  wealthy,  the  prosperous, 
“ the  capable  and  the  healthy  is  distinctly  beyond  that  sphere  ” 
(p.  9).  . . ‘‘  Legislation,”  piteously  exclaims  our  tearful 

Eeviewer,  ” has  come  between  employers  an  I Ih  ir  workmen. 
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“ between  shipowners  and  seamen  and  between  the  workers  in 
“ mines  and  the  owners  of  them  ” (p.  15).  “ Our  Poor  Law,” 

says  he,  “ is  a socialistic  measure,  and  a bill  to  endow  every  poor 
“ man  with  an  adequate  salary,  of  say  £500  a-year,  would  be  but 
“ an  extension  of  the  principle.”  . . “ The  principle,  that  . 

“ we  are  to  bribe  men  who  are  poor  to  respect  the  rights  and 
“ property  of  those  who  are  rich,  seems  to  us  a fatal  principle. 

. . “ No  doubt  it  is  only  an  extension  of  the  prmciple,  to  say 

“ that  the  people  shall  be  well  housed,  that  they  shall  be  amused, 

“ that  they  shall  be  instructed,  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
“ wealthy”  (p.  10). 

We  are  induced  to  give  these  most  modern  and  authentic  out- 
pourings of  the  fjenuine  old  politico-economic  ‘ principle  ’ and 
doctrine  not  so  much  with  a view  to  justify  the  strictures  here 
made  on  the  capitalistic  science,  as  to  seize  the  opportunity 
of  shortly  illustrating  its  style  of  argument.  Mr.  Mill,  as  a 
political  economist,  was  unquestionably  a dangerous  advocate. 
He  was  afflicted  with  most  unscientific  human  feelings  ; and  in 
the  attempt  to  reconcile  his  sympathies  with  the  principles  of 
his  science  he  succeeded  tolerably  well  in  demonstrating  the 
brutality  of  the  science,  and  its  irreconcileability  with  any  social 
view  of  men  in  general  other  than  as  tools  of  those  wdio  can  use 
them.  He  speaks  of  socialism  and  even  communism  in  a candid, 
indeed  in  a sympathetic  spirit ; in  a spirit  much  unlike  that  of 
an  unrelenting  devotee  of  the  genuine  science ; and  it  is  clear, 

) from  his  last  essays  (published  after  his  death),  that  he  finally 

\ came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  “ nature  ” whose  laws  political 

economy  patronizes  is  a veritable  monster. 

: Our  Westminster  critic  obviously  thinks  that  where  science 

comes,  humanity  is  a thing  to  stand  aside.  The  unpardonable  sin 
in  a State  is — as  he  puts  the  matter,  and  in  perfect  accord  with 
the  principles  of  his  science — to  trouble  itself  whether  the  people 
starve  or  not.  Legislators,  scientifically,  should  have  no  feelings 
, for  cats  or  for  human  beings  ; should  be  entirely  indifferent  to 

* the  fact  whether  children  are  educated  or  not,  wdiether  or  not 

) men  are  poisoned  by  trade  stinks  ; are  profitably  (to  capitalists) 
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."round  to  decrepitude  and  premature  death  in  factories  and 


mines,  or  are  sunk  in  the  sea  for  the  benefit  of  ship  insurers. 
Science  has  no  concern  with  regard  to  the  poor  (it  makes  poor) 
but  to  leave  them  to  the  free  and  tender  mercies  of  capitalism 
and  to  see  that,  whilst  they  are  not  bribed  to  respect  the  rights 


and  property  of  the  rich,  the  rich  are  not  burdened  with  taxation 


for  their  benefit. 


If  w'e  assume  that  political  economy  has  no  feelings  at  all,  we 
shall  however  do  it  wrong.  It  has  indeed  very  tender  feelings  ; 
but  those  feelings  are  all  for  capital,  lor  rent,  for  wealth  and  for 
the  “ class  ” who  possess  and  need  increase  of  these.  So  that 
wealth  enough  is  produced,  political  economic  science  is  beauti- 
fully indifferent  as  to  whether  the  producers  get  any  or  none 
of  it.  It  knows,  and  reverences  the  “ rights  ” of  capital  and  of 
capitalists ; but  of  the  rights  of  producers,  or  of  men  who  are 
not  “persons  of  property,”  it  knows  naught;  is  even  inclined 
to  mock  at  and  revile  the  old  notion  that  there  is  such  a thing 
as  ‘ humanity  ’ having  ‘ rights  ’ or  reality. 

It  would,  to  our  thinking,  be  difficult  to  find  better  illustrations 
of  this  than  the  quotations  we  have  made ; though  it  would  be 
easy  to  quote  a thousand  passages  from  politico-economic  autho- 
rities entirely  confirmatory  of  the  ‘ scientific  ’ position  our 
Eeviewer  takes  up.  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  any  other. 
The  extracts  we  give  however  will  fairly  suffice  to  show  that 
the  soul  of  politico-economic  science  lies  in  the  pockets  of  its 
capitalistic  friends,  and  that  the  science  regards  itself  as  hound 
to  ignore  the  existence  of  any  other  soul ; at  all  e\ents,  in  so 
far  as  men’s  dealings  with  property  are  concerned.  We  have,  in 
the  present  treatise,  enquired  whence  comes,  to  the  capitalist 
and  to  the  rich  man,  his  capital  and  his  wealth  ? and,  if  we 
mistake  not,  have  thrown  light  on  that  not  unimportant  point. 
Political  economy  assumes  that  these  come  to  them  as  naturally 
as  life  does  to  each,  and  that  wealth  and  capital  belong  to  the 
rich  as  each  man’s  life  belongs  to  him.  It  makes  no  such 
attempt  to  establish,  as  we  have  made  to  disestablish,  this 
assumption.  It  builds,  and  not  without  skill,  elaborate  theories ; 
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theories  that  are  altogether  beautiful ; and  as  firm  as  theories 
can  be  that  rest  on  the  great  elephant,  that  stands  on  the  back 
of  the  tortoise  which  rests  upon  nothing. 

Our  Reviewer  seems  to  imagine,  as  others  of  his  school  often 
do,  that  our  socialistic  legislators  aim  in  their  legislation  to  do 
something  which  is  not  “ suppression  of  crime.”  We  say  that 
the  assumption  is  unwarrantable,  and  is  not  true  in  fact  as 
regards  any  socialists  we  know  of.  We  say  that  the  quarrel  of 
political  economy  and  socialism  is  not,  as  to  the  proper  sphere 
of  the  State’s  action.  We  agree,  vnth  both,  that  it  is  “ sup- 
pression of  crime  ” and  that  only.  Suppression  of  crime  is 
only  the  maintenance  of  equity  (upon  which  we  have  all  along 
insisted)  looked  at  reversewise.  The  Avhole  dispute  is,  as  to 
ivhat  is  crime  and  what  the  right  means  of  realizing  its  sup- 
pression. Political  economy  holds  what  has  been  called  the 
Laissez  Fairs  doctrine ; which  means  that  monopolists  of  land 
and  of  capital  are  to  be  left  alone,  to  practise  wholesale  plunder 
on  producers  ; that  crime,  perpetrated  by  those  who  are 
armed  with  land  or  capital  as  means  of  perpetrating  it  on 
indefinite  labourers  according  to  the  legally  indorsed  system,  is 
to  be  CALLED  honesty,  and  to  go  on  with  impunity ; whilst  petty 
pilferings,  by  the  poor  of  the  property  of  the  rich,  is  to  be  sum- 
marily and  relentlessly  suppressed ; as  though  crime  were  only 
crime  when  practised  in  a small  way.  Politico-economic  science 
holds,  as  do  also  socialistic  legislators,  that  to  kill  one’s  neigh- 
bour deliberately  and  at  once  is  a crime,  and  none  the  less  a 
crime  because  the  perpetrator  murders  for  the  sake  of  plundering 
his  victim.  But  the  puristic  science  holds  (against  socialism) 
that  it  is  no  crime  whatever  in  manufacturers  to  murder  their 
“ hands  ” inch  by  inch  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  them,  nor 
for  miners  or  shipowners  more  suddenly  to  explode,  to  crush  or 
to  wash  out  the  lives  of  their  “ hands  ” in  pursuit  of  profit  or  of 
insurance  money.  Sloiv  and  ivholesale  murder,  of  this  kind,  is, 
accordmg  to  politico-economic  science,  legitimate  and  to  be  let 
alone  of  legislation.  It  is  only  unsystematic  and  sporadic 
murder  and  petty  pilfering  that  needs  to  be  suppressed.  We 
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leave  readers  to  judge  whether  socialistic  legislators,  in  factory 
and  mine  regulation  acts,  do  not  aim  to  “ suppress  crime,”  and 
whether,  in  suppressing  murder  of  sailors  for  insurance,  they 
may  not  show  an  appreciation  of  what  crime  is  at  least  as  logical 
as  do  the  Laissez  Fairs  doctrinaires. 

If  we  are  to  believe  our  Westminster  critic,  the  “ precise 
“ problem  of  to-day  ” is  “ whether  greed  and  self-interest  is  or  is 
“ not  essential  to  the  civilization  of  the  world,  and  whether  man 
“ can  continue  to  advance  if  you  take  from  him  all  the  meaner 
“ motives  which  have  led  him  to  his  present  position  ” (p.  5). 
It  is  here  assumed,  as  Ave  see,  that  our  world  has  arrived  at  a 
state  of  civilization,  and  that  Ave  are  advancing.  Whither  ? we 
are  not  told.  The  reviewer  has  certainly  ideas  of  civilization 
Avhich  are  his  own  and  are  not  ours.  That  Ave  haA’e  arriA^ed  at 
our  present  ‘ position,’  civilized  or  not  ciA'ilized,  by  giving  scope, 
and  too  much  scope,  to  “meaner”  and  to  meanest  of  inotiA’es  we 
entirely  allow  and  believe ; but  that  our  state  can  be  justly 
described  as  one  of  true  cmlization  we  emphatically  deny.  The 
great  and  philosophic  Goethe,  though  he  does  not  flatter  our 
“ civilization,”  assuredly  does  not  misrepresent  it  when,  by  the 
mouth  of  his  Mephistopheles,  he  pictures  men  as  mutually  and 
absurdly  torturing  one  another  and  using  the  gleam  of  heaven’s 
light  they  call  reason  but  to  make  themselves,  of  brutes  most 
brutish.*  No  doubt  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo  are,  and  justly  regard 
themselves  as  being,  compared  with  their  neighbours  the  Ved- 
dahs,  a highly  civilized  people  ; and  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as 
a people  capable  of  making  and  using  scientific  Avar-material  and 
of  subduing  other  peoples  and  annexmg  them  and  their  lands, 
Ave  English  shine  as  compared  even  with  Dyaks.  We  excel  the 
Dyaks  too,  perhaps,  in  our  arts  of  torturing  one  another,  and  in 
exalting  one  portion  of  our  natives  high  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
rest ; but,  that  English  ciAulization  secures,  to  Englishmen  in 
general,  a more  enA'iable  lot,  a better  life  or  more  of  life-enjoy- 
ment than  is  secured  to  the  Dyaks  by  their  civilization  we  take 
leave  to  doubt.  If  civilization  consists  in  being  able  to  exhibit  a 

* Faust — Prologue  in  heaven. 
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dazzling  front  of  external  splendour,  realized,  as  ours  is,  by 
sacrifice  of  justice  and  by  crushing  into  slums,  into  filth  and 
into  degradation,  bodily  and  mental,  the  mass  of  those  by 
whose  labour  the  splendid  show  is  realized,  we  say  we  can  well 
aftbrd  to  dispense  with  such  ‘civilization;’  can  look  on  quite 
indifierently  whilst  it  is  destroyed,  can  calmly  and  philosophically 
contemplate  a retrograde  movement  thence,  even  to  Dyak  savagery. 
Such  a civilization  we  regard  as  a thing  not  worth  preserving ; 
and  we  feel  anxious  to  ‘ advance  ’ any  way  rather  than  to  proceed 
further  in  that  direction.  Our  idea  of  civilization  is,  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  which  Christ  assures  us  is 
realizable.  We  believe  Him  ; and  entirely  disbelieve  that  any 
kingdom  we  have  realized,  or  are  like  to  realize  on  politico- 
economic  principles,  is  other  than  a kingdom  of  hell,  than  a 
painted  sepulchre  of  sham  civilization,  than  a civilization  which 
it  behoves  all,  who  are  not  dead  to  Christ  and  indifferent  as  to 
whether  God’s  will  be  done  on  earth  or  not,  to  live  and  die 
endeavouring  to  reform  or  to  abolish.*  The  ‘ problem  of  to-day,’ 
or  of  any  day,  is  not  whether  men  are  to  cease  to  be  actuated  by 
such  ‘ meaner  motives  ’ as  desire  for  food  and  for  life  enjoyments. 
Christ  no  more  teaches  this  than  common-sense  dots.f  The 
realization  of  His  kingdom  is  in  no  wise  inconsistent  with  the 
continuance  of  egoism.  Egoism  is  a motive  power  necessary  to 
man’s  welfare,  and  which,  limited  hy  reason  and  eyuity,  will  be 


* Mr.  John  Morley,  who  is  a historian,  and  neither  a dreamer  nor  a fanatic, 
thinks  that  “we  may  perhaps  take  courage  from  history  to  hope  that  genera, 
tions  will  come,  to  whom  our  system  of  distributing  among  a few  the  privileges 
and  delights  that  are  procured  by  the  toil  of  the  many  will  seem  just  as 
wasteful,  as  morally  hideous  and  as  scientifically  indefensible  as  that  older 
system  which  impoverished  and  depopulated  empires  in  order  that  a despot  or 
a caste  might  have  no  least  wish  ungratified  for  which  the  lives,  or  the  hard- 
won  treasure,  of  others  could  suffice.” — Rousseau,  2 Ed.  p.  356. 

+ On  the  same  occasion  that  He  taught  His  disciples  to  pray  for  ‘ daily 
bread  ’ He  warned  them  against  over  anxiety  about  what  they  should  eat, 
drink  or  wear  ; adding,  “ your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  hare  need  of 
these  things.”  ‘ But,’  continues  He,  “ Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
His  righteousness.” — Matt.  vi.  11,  32  and  33. 
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good,  and  only  good-productive.  It  is  “ lawful  and  right, 
because  it  is  necessary,  that  each  individual  should  seek  first,  to 
preserve  his  own  life  and  to  realize  for  himself  the  most  vivid 
and  complete  enjoyment  of  it.  This  is  egoism ; but  it  is  not  a 
mean  nor  an  unworthy  motive.  Its  activity  results  ill  only  when 
it  is  unrestrained  by  altruism,  i.e.,  by  due  regard  for  others. 
Egoism  is  not  a thing  adverse  to  altruism.  The  two  are  natural 
and  fit  companions,  and  have  in  each  other  a mutual  interest. 
An  enlightened  reason  may,  and  one  day  will,  so  order  their 
collective  action  and  co-operation  that  the  egoistic  individual 
shall  realize,  for  his  Ego,  the  purest,  highest  and  best  of  life- 
pleasures,  in  doing  to  others  as  he  (in  wisdom)  would  have  others 
do  to  him.  The  gratification  of  altruism  (t.e.,  sympathy  for  our 
fellows)  will  be  at  the  same  time  the  truest  and  best  gratification 
of  egoism.  Humanity  was  at  no  time  supposed  to  lack  egoism  : 
neither  does  it,  at  bottom,  lack  altruism.  But  what  it  does  lack, 
and  as  yet  largely,  is,  that  reasoning  faculty  and  wisdom  which 
can  grasp  and  realize  the  fact  that  man  s Altiuism  and  his 
Egoism  are  not  antagonistic  forces,  but  forces  that  may  be,  and 
must  be  made  mutually  helpful  and  co-operative  to  human 
welfare ; lack,  faculty  to  see  that  it  is  not  yet  the  day  of  man  or 
of  humanity,  but,  as  Emerson  well  expresses  the  fact— 

“ That  ’tis  the  day  of  the  chattel, 

Web  to  weave  and  corn  to  grind; 

That  THINGS  are  in  the  saddle. 

Ami  ride  mankind.”* 

“ The  aim  of  Socialism,”  says  our  Eeviewer  (p.  5),  “ is  the 
“ securing  of  equality  in  the  social  condition  of  mankind , and 
“ if  equality  is  to  be  secured  at  all  it  will  be  secured  only  by 
“ changing  the  hearts  of  men  and  nev'er  by  setting  to  work  in 
“ the  first  instance  upon  the  conditions.”  This  pulpit -philosophy 
has  about  it  an  air  of  plausibility.  The  present  writer  confesses 
that,  in  earlier  days  he,  like  other  gulls,  swallowed  such  gospel 
and  beheved.  No  doubt  many  who  ladle-out  such  gospel  now, 
themselves  believe  in  it.  They  find  it  a comfortable  doctrine 


r 


* Ode  to  W.  H.  C. 
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which  saves  trouble ; saves  the  great  trouble  -vv'hich  an  endeavour 
to  alter  ‘ conditions  ’ would  involve.  Believing  that  hearts  must 
jirst  be  changed,  they,  instead  of  exerting  themselves  (as  they 
imagine  to  no  purpose ) to  alter  ‘ conditions  ’ wait  for  the  coming 
heart-change.  Hitherto  we  see  however  that  they  have  waited 
in  vain  and  prayed  in  vain  ; and  we  expect  they  are  like  to  wait 
for  ever,  and  to  pray  with  the  usual  r(!sult  as  long  as  they  ‘ let 
alone  ’ the  conditions.  The  piety  of  political  economy  loves 
prayer ; but  loves  better  the  letting  alone  of  conditions  ; and  is 
cute  enough  to  see  that  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  and  in  the 
futility  of  “ setting  to  work  upon  conditions  ” w'ill  immortalize 
its  loved  conditions,  and  w'ork  a ‘ change  of  heart  ’ three  days 
after  the  day  of  judgment. 

During  every  Parliamentary  Session  we  of  the  Church  of 
England  are  commanded  to  pray  and  (in  our  fashion)  we  do  pray 
that  things  may  be,  by  Parliament,  “ so  ordered  and  settled  that 
peace,  truth  and  justice  may  be  established  among  us  ” We 
know  well  enough  that  our  Parliaments,  for  centuries  past,  and 
spite  of  our  prayers,  have  neither  established  nor  tried  to  establish 
peace,  truth  and  justice ; nor  honestly  ordered  things  to  that 
end ; but  have  so  settled  that  injustice,  war  and  falsehood  are 
established  and  maintained.  If  our  Keviewer  had  suggested  the 
need  for  a change  of  heart,  not  in  men  in  general,  hut  in  our 
legislators  ‘ first,’  we  could  have  agreed  with  him,  that  a change 
there,  and  in  the  direction  indicated,  were  a likely  preliminary  to 
the  attainment  of  a greater  equality  in  our  social  conditions. 
With  such  an  unlikely  change,  conceivably  effected,  the  way  to 
greater  equality  would  be  open,  clear  and  straight.  But  another 
and  more  effective  pressure  than  prayers  must  change  legislative 
Avays  or  our  legislators  will  keep  in  the  old  ruts.  Happily,  that 
more  efficient  pressure  is  being  more  and  more  applied,  and  with 
good  results  ; but,  as  long  as  wealth-worshipping  electors  con- 
tinue to  choose  representatives  largely  of  the  monopolist  and 
unearning  class,  legislators  who  are  too  rich  to  need  and  too 
proud  to  take  honest  wages  for  their  legislative  labour  or  to 
regard  themselves  as  ‘ mere  labourers,’  but  are  not  too  irroud  nor 
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too  conscientious  to  pay  one  another  outrageous  salaries  out  of 
j the  public  purse,  nor  to  pay  all  their  nephews,  their  cousins, 

T their  aunts  and  their  flunkeys  in  the  same  way  and  from  the 

same  source,  progress  will  be  sIoav,  and  every  concession  to  the 
1 cry  for  effective  justice  will  he  yielded  grudgingly,  be  conceded 

as  evasively  and  in  as  short  measure  as  possible. 

Our  KeAuewer  evidently  regards,  with  real  or  affected  horroi, 
the  very  attempt  to  realize  the  equality  of  condition  at  which 
socialism  aims.  He  apparently  denies  the  need,  and  even  the 
desirability  of  such  an  equalization.  Readers  will  he  in  no 
doubt  as  to  our  views  Avith  regard  to  its  desirability.  If  ''e 
accept  Wedm'uisler  Review  gospel  hoAvever,  Ave  are  to  believe  that 
such  a condition,  if  indeed  realizable  at  all,  is  not  to  be  so  by 
Avorking  noAV  at  the  conditions  {of  inequality),  hut  only  by  work- 
ing at  them  after  Ave  shall  have  changed  men’s  hearts.  Honestly 
Ave  can  accept  no  such  gospel.  Speaking  generally,  we  say  that 
men’s  hearts  are  not  so  far  wrong  as  their  heads  ; that  their 
complaint  is  intellectual  blindness  rather  than  had-heartedness  ; 
that  sympathy,  much  as  it  is  stifled  by  evil-customs  and  a vile 
system,  is  constantly  overflowing  and  manifesting  its  existence 
in  attempts  to  plaster  social  evils.  What  fails  us,  far  more  than 
sympathy  does,  is  the  intelligent  eye,  Avhich  can  penetrate  the 
secret  of  our  social  misery ; Avhich  can  see  that  mere  charity  is 
impotent,  and  that,  Avhilst  justice  is  Avithheld,  it  “ but  prolongs 
our  sickly  days.”  Our  Avretched  condition  is  but  the  ‘ natural,’ 
and  the  inevitable  result  of  our  evil  customs  and  our  vile  legis- 
lation, which  plant  at  the  social  foundation  a systematic  wrong 
and  inequity.  The  legislation  that  plants  and  upholds  the 
[ ' wrongful  conditions  can,  if  it  will,  eradicate  and  destroy  Biem, 

I as  neither  praying,  prating  nor  waiting  ever  can  or  Avill ; it  can 

I unbind  the  chains  it  has  forged  and  hinds  ; it  can  abolish,  as  it 

j**  has  instituted  and  confirmed,  umvise  and  AAucked  land-laAvs, 

bequest  laAvs  and  inheritance  laAvs,  Avhereby  labourers  are  plun- 
I dered  and  Avealth  is  accumulated  in  the  hands  ot  unearners ; can 

I remove  the  dams  it  has  set  up  against  equity  and  the  fair  distribu- 

I tion  of  Avealth  to  those  avIio  produce  it.  It  is  entirely  idle  and 
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less  than  honest  to  pray  or  prate  about  “ change  of  hearts  ” 
whilst  doing  nothing  but  maintain  the  conditions  and  the  chains 
whereby  the  far  largest  part  of  society  is  legislatively  held 
in  bondage.  It  is  the  practice  of  injustice  that  depraves  hearts  ; 
and  how  hearts  are  to  be  purified  otherwise  than  by  ceasing  to 
do  evil,  by  taking  away  from  all  classes  and  individuals  the 
powers  they  have,  by  virtue  of  legality,  to  wrong  other  classes 
and  individuals,  we  confess  our  entire  want  of  ability  to  see  or 
to  comprehend.  How  love  of  right  and  hatred  of  wrong  is  to 
be  planted  and  nourished  in  the  hearts  of  men  whose  very 
existence  can  be  preserved  only  by  an  incessant  struggle  with 
their  fellows,  by  competitions  which  are  in  fact  a never-ending 
civil  war,  are  a contest  for  unfair  advantages,  for  upper-positions, 
for  luxuries  and  for  powers  which  can  only  be  attained  to  or 
be  exercised  at  the  cost  of  the  brethren  who  are  trampled 
down  in  the  too  high  uprisings  of  others,  we  are  quite  unable, 
even  plausibly,  to  conjecture. 

The  security  which  the  upper  class  took  heretofore  for  the 
property  they  wrung  unjustly  from  labourers  has  been  fatally 
relaxed.  The  light  of  truth  is  reaching  the  w^ronged  labourers, 
who  can  no  longer  be  altogether  shut  out  from  facts,  from 
observation  and  from  independent  thought.  Only  in  the  dark- 
ness of  that  crass  ignorance  which  has  been  systematically 
maintained  was  it  possible  long  to  persuade  them  to  accept 
patiently  their  position  as  tools  and  cattle,  as  live  chattels,  and 
as  practically,  though  not  nominally,  the  ‘property’  of  “their 
betters.”  The  Christ-gospel  has  hitherto  been  carefully  hidden 
from  the  people  ; has  been  represented  to  be,  not  what  it  is,  a 
gospel  of  light  and  of  redemption  from  slavery,  but  as  a heathen 
superstition,  a thing  of  ceremonies  having  no  ‘ spirit  ’ or  purport 
in  them  but  that  of  intellectual  obfuscation.  Light  is  at  last 
dawning,  and  the  people  are  more  and  more  suspecting,  more 
and  more  coming  to  see,  that  they  are  and  have  been  the 
victims  of  a sham-Christianity,  of  a superstition  that,  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  is  no  Christianity  at  all ; to  see  that  ‘ hard  labour  ’ 
is,  and  always  has  been,  inflicted  on  them,  not  because  they  are 
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criminals,  but  for  class  purposes;  for  the  purpose,  firstly,  of 
extorting  from  them  the  maximum  of  surplus  labour  for  the 
benefit  of  “their  betters,”  and  secondly,  so  to  exhaust  their 
life-energies  that  they  should  have  no  energy  left  to  reflect 
upon  or  to  enquire  into  the  true  source  of  their  sufterings.  These 
conditions  have  been  of  late  years  somewhat  improved,  spite  of 
politico-economic  effort  to  prevent  it ; and  the  obvious  result  is, 
that  the  bonds  of  injustice  are  loosened  and  that  legislators  fear 
to  maintain  or  to  propose  such  laws  as  politico-economic  science 
dictates,  and  as  would  have  been  maintained  and  enacted  in 
days  of  more  general  and  complete  ignorance.  The  existence 
of  such  legislation  brutalizes,  not  only  those  who,  by  force  of  it, 
are  plundered  of  their  earnings,  but  those  also  who  exercise 
the  plunder  or  get  the  apparent  benefit  of  it.  It  deadens  their 
minds  to  all  true  sense  of  what  is  right  and  what  wrong,  by 
substituting  a conventional  honesty  for  true  morality.  The 
upper  classes,  by  their  systematic  plundering  of  the  lower,  have 
not  only  degraded  the  latter  into  ignorant  cattle,  but  have 
demoralized  themselves,  have  forgotten  God,  and  have  destroyed 
in  themselves  all  true  conception  of  what  justice  and  what 
rigliteousness  are. 
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The  writer  here  takes  opportunity  to  give  himself  an  advertisement,  whilst 
correcting  the  misapprehension  of  a friendly  South- Australian  critic  who  (on 
strength  of  what  is— quite  truly— said  on  page  3)  assumes  the  present  book  to 
be  a “ first  literary  effort.”  “ D.  Hunt’s  ” fi.-st  book  was  published  in  October 
1884,  at  5s.,  by  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  and  Co.  ; is  entitled  ‘ Thought 
Symbolism  and  Grammatic  Illusions:’  and  describes  itself  as  “being  a 
treatise  on  the  nature,  purpose  and  material  of  speech,  and  a demonstration  of 
the  unreality,  the  useless  complexity  and  the  evil  effects  of  orthodox  gram, 
matic  rules  in  general.”  Its  theory  is-1.  That  language  is  not,  as  is  often 
assumed,  vegetation,  but  is  thought-symbolic  machinery.  2.  That,  in  so  far 
as  it  “ grows”  at  all,  it  does  so  by  engineering  of  hide-bound  pedantry,  and  by 
hasty  adaptations  of  handiest  material  to  fugitive  purposes  ; resulting  in  an 
absurd  imbroglio,  miserably  ill-adapted  to  effective  thought-symbolism.  3. 
That  that  end  is  attainable  —as  it  is  not  attained  nor  attainable  by  existing 
chaotic  means— by  a cosmic  arrangement  and  adaptation  of  material  at  hand  ; 
and  that  the  sacrifice,  of  present  convenience,  involved  would  be  insignificant  as 
compared  with  the  enormous  gain  to  our  children. 

The  book  (cloth,  demy  8vo.,  pp.  253)  is  already  in  the  hands  of  a large 
number  of  teachers  and  others.  The  remaining  copies  may,  from  this  date 
(May  1,  1886),  be  procured  at  2/-  each  from  the  publishers. 
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